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I 

THE  DEPARTURE  OF  THE  VOLUNTEERS 

IT  was  a  morning  in  late  September,  1914,  a 
year  that  shall  not  be  forgotten  so  long  as 
the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  heroism  lives  in 
the  hearts  of  men — that  historic  year  when  na- 
tions rose  in  righteousness  to  crush  despotism 
forever  from  the  earth.  The  morning  mists 
hung  low,  like  a  veil  of  mystery,  over  the  waters 
of  Big  Bowl  Harbor,  and  rising  out  of  the  sea 
and  mist  the  vast  and  silent  wilderness,  reaching 
away  to  the  westward  in  limitless  distances,  lay 
enshrouded  in  the  silence  of  the  ages. 

Wrapped  in  her  pall  of  silence,  Nature  gave 
no  inkling  of  the  bitter,  trying  years  awaiting 
the  world  ere  the  Great  War,  just  commenced, 
should  reach  its  weary  close. 

To  the  east,  as  steadfast  and  unyielding  as 
time  and  as  somber  as  night,  stood  the  bleak 
and  ragged  rocks  of  Black  Heart  Island.  Be- 
tween the  island  and  the  mainland  was  High 
Rock  Tickle,  narrow  enough  to  shield  Big  Bowl 
Harbor  from  the  driving  east  seas,  but  broad 

enough  and  deep  enough  to  permit  the  passage 

II 
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of  vessels  if  the  skippers  were  clever  at  their 
business,  as  skippers  who  navigate  the  un- 
charted waters  of  Labrador  are  bound  to  be. 

On  the  north  of  Black  Heart  Island  lay  North 
Tickle  and  The  Wolf's  Jaw.  The  skipper  would 
be  a  daredevil  indeed  who  would  enter  the 
harbor  through  North  Tickle  in  any  but  a  calm 
sea,  for  he  must  first  pass  through  The  Wolf's 
Jaw,  with  its  score  of  sharp-pointed,  hidden 
reefs,  which,  like  great  teeth,  stand  ready  to  bite 
holes  into  the  best  planked  bottom. 

Just  within  High  Rock  Tickle  a  fish  stage, 
where  cod  were  dried  and  cured,  clung  to  the 
naked  gray,  weathered  rocks  that  sloped  down 
to  the  sea,  and  a  little  way  behind  the  stage, 
clustered  like  a  brood  of  chickens,  were  a  half 
dozen  cabins. 

Smoke  was  curling  lazily  now  from  protrud- 
ing stovepipes,  which  served  the  cabins  as  chim- 
neys, and  the  roofs  of  the  cabins,  thick  coated 
with  hoarfrost,  glinted  and  scintillated  in  the 
first  rays  of  the  morning  sun,  peeping  over  the 
jagged  summit  of  a  hill  which  formed  the  center 
of  Black  Heart  Island. 

A  group  of  men  and  women,  young  lads  and 
maidens,  were  gathered  upon  the  highest  point 
behind  the  cabins,  silently  watching  a  fading 
line  of  black  smoke  that  lay  against  the  sky  be- 
yond High  Rock  Tickle.  The  men  were  grim- 
visaged  and  solemn.    The  eyes  of  the  lads  shone 
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as  the  eyes  of  those  who  see  visions.  The 
women  were  weeping  quietly,  while  two  or 
three  little  children,  wondering  what  strange 
thing  had  come  to  pass,  clung  appealingly  to 
their  skirts. 

There  were  no  young  men  of  full  manhood 
and  strength  in  the  group — only  old  men  and 
lads.  The  mail-boat,  whose  course  was  marked 
by  the  line  of  fading  smoke,  was  bearing  away 
the  young  men  of  Big  Bowl  Harbor,  aye,  and 
many  another  harbor  on  The  Labrador,  to 
strange  lands  and  strange  scenes,  to  turmoil, 
and  heroic  struggle,  and  perhaps  to  death. 

The  watchers  on  the  hill  knew  full  well  that 
some  of  their  loved  ones  would  never  return  to 
their  bleak  but  beloved  land.  God  alone  knew 
which  of  the  voyagers  would  survive  the  shock 
of  shot  and  shell  and  would  one  day  come  back, 
out  of  the  mysterious,  unknown  world  beyond 
the  seas,  to  quietly  and  humbly  resume  their 
vocation  as  fishermen  and  hunters. 

There  were  no  slackers  in  Labrador  in  those 
days  of  need.  Labrador  is  a  land  where  brave 
men  are  bred — men  who  will  not  shirk  their 
duty  to  God  and  their  country  for  the  mere 
matter  of  life.  "  'Tis  God's  will,"  was  enough 
to  take  them  forth  on  any  daring  venture. 

"  We  dies  but  once,"  said  Ezra  Docket,  when 
the  call  to  arms  came.  "  We  dies  but  once,  and 
'twould  be  a  fine  way  to  die  fightin'  for  our  flag 
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and  to  save  those  poor  folk  in  Belgium  from  the 
savages." 

And  so  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  echo  of 
booming  guns  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  reached 
the  scattered  cabins  of  the  coast,  and  the  mail- 
boat  brought  news  that  their  country  needed 
men,  there  was  no  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  they  were  needed.  No  man  said  there  were 
enough  without  him,  or  that  by  and  by,  if  there 
were  not  men  enough  to  serve,  he  would  take 
up  arms.  He  knew  his  country  needed  him  at 
once.  Each  man  took  the  call  to  himself  and 
at  once  volunteered. 

"  Well,  the  lads  are  gone,  and  the  Lard  pro- 
tect un ! "  said  Skipper  Malcolm  MacFarland, 
when  the  last  faint  trace  of  smoke  from  the 
funnels  of  the  departing  mail-boat  had  faded 
from  the  sky,  and  a  keen  sense  of  loss  filled  the 
hearts  of  the  anxious  watchers. 

"Aye,  the  Lard  protect  un !  "  echoed  Uncle 
Zebedee  Hicks,  as  the  little  group  turned  down 
toward  the  cabins. 

There  were  four  boys  in  the  party,  and  they 
tarried  for  a  little  on  the  hill,  after  the  others 
had  moved  slowly  and  mournfully  down  the 
trail.  They  were  keen,  sturdy  lads  of  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years,  or  thereabouts.  Their  cheeks, 
bronzed  by  sea  winds  and  salt  spray,  were 
tinged  with  color,  their  eyes  were  eager  with 
the  excitement  of  the  hour.     Their  fathers  and 
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elder  brothers  were  on  the  departing  ship,  and 
not  a  boy  of  them  but  wished  that  he  too  might 
have  gone  to  join  in  deeds  of  heroism,  in  the 
far-away  lands  beyond  the  seas.  And  yet  they 
felt  they  had  a  real  share  in  the  great  world 
struggle. 

"  'Twill  take  a  big  company  o'  Germans  t' 
master  our  men,"  remarked  Donald  MacMaster, 
squaring  his  shoulders. 

"  That  it  will,"  said  David  Push.  "A  wonder- 
ful big  company  of  un." 

"  I  wish  Pop  had  let  me  go,"  continued 
Donald.  "  I'm  sixteen  and  'most  a  man,  and  I 
can  do  a  lot  o'  work  if  I  has  to." 

"We  all  can!"  broke  in  Tobias  Docket. 
**  Ezra's  only  eighteen.  I  can  shoot  'most  as 
well  as  he  can." 

"  Somebody  had  t'  stay  t'  do  th'  work  here,  and 
I'm  thinkin'  'twas  best  for  us  lads,"  suggested 
Tom  Hicks.  "  Father  says  t'  me  this  marnin', 
*  Tom,  lad,  you'll  be  a  brave  soldier  if  you  'tends 
th'  trail  and  works  hard  at  th'  fishin'  and  looks 
after  Grandfather  and  Mother  and  Abbie  and 
the  little  folk  whilst  I'm  away  helpin'  our  coun- 
try take  care  o'  th'  poor  Belgian  folk  you've 
heard  about.'  " 

"  We'll  have  t'  'tend  th'  trails  this  year,  what" 
ever,"  said  Donald,  with  a  note  of  pride  in  his 
voice.  "  We'll  do  our  best,  and  make  a  good 
hunt.    Maybe,  now.  we'll  be  soldiers  just  'tendia' 
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th'  trails.  Pop  told  me  we  would.  Then  'tween 
whiles  I've  got  to  take  care  of  Mother.  Pop 
said  he'd  look  t'  me  t'  do  that.  That's  'most  a 
man's  job." 

"  I'm  thinkin',  now,"  suggested  Tobias,  "  we 
might  make  ourselves  into  a  company  o'  sol- 
diers t'  guard  Big  Bowl  Harbor  and  Ragged 
Inlet." 

"And  take  care  of  our  folk  by  'tendin'  th* 
trails,"  agreed  Tom,  enthusiastically. 

"And  if  th'  Germans  try  t'  come  here,  we'll 
show  un !  "  broke  in  David. 

"  We'll  call  our  company  th*  Ragged  Inlet 
Guard,"  declared  Donald  excitedly,  "  and  we'll 
have  a  captain.  Let's  make  Tobe  captain.  He 
thought  of  it  first." 

By  acclamation  Tobias  Docket  was  there- 
upon proclaimed  Captain  of  the  Ragged  Inlet 
Guards.  And  no  company  ever  accepted  its 
responsibilities  more  seriously  than  this  Httle 
band  of  patriots.  This  was  well,  for  there  was 
serious  work  for  them  to  do.  They  would  be 
called  to  duty  in  fog  and  wind  and  smothering 
snows  that  would  have  tried  the  mettle  of  the 
hardiest  soldier.  It  is  no  child's  play  to  brave 
the  bitter  cold  of  that  bleak  land.  And  the 
Ragged  Inlet  Guards  were  destined  to  render 
their  country  an  important  service. 

And,  after  all,  are  not  the  boys  and  girls  who 
take  up  the  work  at  home  of  those  who  are 
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called  away  to  fight  for  their  country,  noble 
soldiers  too?  If  they  do  their  duty,  and  sticl^ 
to  it,  they  are  heroic.  Let  us  take  ofiE  our  hats 
to  them  and  cheer  them. 

When  the  boys  had  elected  their  captain  they 
hurried  down  the  trail  to  the  settlement,  where 
they  found  the  men  and  women  conversing  at 
the  door  of  the  largest  of  the  cabins,  over  the 
door  of  which  hung  a  faded  and  weather-beaten 
sign  "  Malcolm  MacFarland,  Trading  Shope." 

"  I'm  thinkin'  now,"  solemnly  prophesied 
Elias  Docket,  Tobias's  grandfather,  "  that  th' 
Germans  may  be  sendin'  ships  down  t'  Th* 
Labrador  t'  capture  th'  country." 

"  Does  you  think  that?  "  asked  Donald  Mac- 
Master's  mother  in  consternation. 

"  I  does,"  emphasized  EHas.  "  They  be  up 
to  all  kinds  of  tricks,  and  that  is  one  they'd  not 
be  missin'.  'Tis  a  big  land,  this,"  and  Elias 
waved  a  long  arm  to  the  westward.  "A  big 
land,  and  'twould  be  a  big  haul  if  they  could 
capture  un." 

"  There's  something  to  that,"  observed  Mal- 
colm thoughtfully. 

"Aye,  there  is,"  asserted  EHas,  wagging  his 
old  head  wisely,  and  repeating,  as  the  party  dis- 
persed and  he  thumped  his  way  home  on  his 
wooden  leg:  "There  is,  now!  Aye,  there  is 
somethin'  to  un !  " 

The  fishing  season  had  closed.     But  for  the 
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delay  and  excitement  brought  about  by  the 
departure  of  their  young  men  to  the  war,  the 
famiHes  of  Big  Bowl  Harbor  would  already  have 
removed  to  their  snugger  winter  homes,  shel- 
tered by  the  skirts  of  the  great  spruce  forest  that 
came  down  to  meet  the  sea  at  the  head  of 
Ragged  Inlet. 

The  last  schooner  of  the  Newfoundland  fish- 
ing fleet  had  passed  south.  Skipper  Malcolm 
MacFarland's  summer  trade  with  the  men  of 
the  fleet  was  at  an  end,  and  a  small  schooner 
riding  at  anchor  opposite  the  landing  place,  and 
under  the  lee  of  Black  Heart  Island,  contained 
the  goods  destined  to  restock  his  winter  shop  at 
the  head  of  Ragged  Inlet. 

In  winter  the  fishermen  of  Big  Bowl  Harbor 
became  hunters  and  trappers.  With  the  close 
of  October  their  fox  and  marten  traps  were  set 
in  order,  and  they  began  their  winter's  work, 
tramping  lonely,  silent  trails  through  the  un- 
peopled white  wilderness. 

A  wonderful,  mysterious  land  was  that  far 
wilderness  to  the  lads  of  Ragged  Inlet,  and  one 
and  all  they  longed  for  the  day  to  come  when 
they,  too,  might  follow  the  white  trails  and  play 
the  man's  game  of  bufifeting  wild  blizzards  and 
outwitting  wary,  stealthy  beasts,  as  their  fathers 
did.  And  now,  unexpectedly,  had  come  the 
time  when  they  must  of  necessity  take  their 
fathers*  places,  and  do  the  man's  work  which 
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they  were  so  eager  to  take  up.  Their  day- 
dreams were  to  be  fulfilled  at  last. 

But  they  loved  the  sea,  too.  The  coming  of 
spring  would  bring  them  eagerly  back  to  their 
fishing,  for  if  the  trail  satisfied  their  love  of 
adventure  the  sea  held  for  them  its  share  of 
mystery  and  romance.  Its  boundless  waters 
touched  the  shores  of  far-off  lands,  and  out  of 
the  mists  and  fogs  came  strange  vessels  to  seek 
out  their  little  harbor  and  then  to  pass  on  again, 
perhaps  forever.  And  every  year  at  the  close 
of  June,  when  the  days  grew  long  and  the  sun 
shone  warm  and  the  west  winds,  fragrant  with 
perfume  of  balsam  and  spruce,  blew  down  from 
the  damp  forest  to  clear  the  inlet  of  ice,  they 
would  be  eager  enough  to  launch  the  boats  and 
return  again  to  Big  Bowl  Harbor  and  the  fish- 
ing. 

Those  were  wonderful  days — those  summer 
days  at  the  fishing — and  the  summer  was  never 
too  long.  It  was  no  season,  however,  of  rest  or 
idle  dawdling.  Early  and  late  they  must  needs 
be  out,  every  man  and  boy  of  them,  in  the  boats 
jigging  cod,  or  splitting  fish  on  the  rough  board 
table  at  the  drying  stage. 

And  it  was  not  always  pleasant  work,  for 
there  were  times  when  the  east  wind  blew  raw 
and  the  seas  ran  high,  breaking  in  white  foam 
outside  the  tickle,  and  cold,  damp  fogs  settled 
like  a  pall  upon  the  sea  and  their  little  world. 
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Each  fortnight  the  mail-boat  steamed  bravely 
through  the  tickle  to  drop  a  box  or  a  bag  for 
Skipper  MacFarland's  little  shop,  and  she  al- 
ways brought  a  wealth  of  news  from  the  great 
world  of  wonders  from  which  she  had  come. 
This  fortnightly  visit  of  the  mail-boat  never 
failed  to  be  an  exciting  event,  and  was  ample 
recompense  for  all  the  hardships,  though  for 
these  hardy  lads  of  The  Labrador  hardships  are 
no  hardships,  but  a  part  of  life,  and  no  thought 
of  complaint  ever  enters  their  heads. 

When  gales  blew  strong  or  fogs  settled  thick, 
Big  Bowl  Harbor  was  a  favorite  refuge  for 
schooners  of  the  Newfoundland  fleet.  North- 
bound to  the  fishing  in  summer,  or  in  the 
autumn  bound  for  the  south  with  their  harvest 
of  cod,  there  was  scarce  a  week  when  some  boat 
did  not  drop  anchor  under  the  friendly  shelter 
of  Black  Heart  Island. 

And  always  the  skippers  would  come  ashore, 
dripping  spray  from  oilskins  and  sou'-westers, 
to  barter  in  Skipper  MacFarland's  shop  and  to 
spend  a  comfortable  hour  around  his  warm 
stove,  while  they  told  marvelous  tales  of  the 
sea  and  of  the  distant  land  from  which  they 
came.  Great,  hearty  men  they  were,  broad  of 
chest  and  strong  of  arm,  with  bushy  beards,  and 
skin  tanned  and  weathered  by  wind  and  salt 
spray,  and  with  keen  eyes  that  were  ever  quick 
to  see. 
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The  little  settlement  seemed  strangely  quiet 
and  lonely  this  September  morning  when  the 
people  returned  to  their  cabins.  The  men  who 
had  gone  to  war  had  left  a  big  vacancy  among 
them,  and  a  new,  strange  silence  settled  upon 
the  place. 

The  long  winter's  isolation,  too,  had  begun. 
The  mail-boat  would  not  resume  her  voyages 
for  a  full  nine  months,  and  during  this  time  no 
word  or  news  would  come  to  them  from  the 
world,  save  that  which  came  in  the  meager  mail 
brought  north  by  dog  train  late  in  December. 
But  the  Ragged  Inlet  folk  were  used  enough  to 
this,  and  it  would  have  been  no  hardship  to 
them  but  for  the  wish  to  learn  how  those  of 
their  men  and  boys  fared  who  had  gone  to  the 
great  war. 

But  there  was  no  time  for  vain  mourning. 
The  winter's  work  was  at  hand,  with  a-plenty 
for  every  one  to  do,  and  in  Labrador  every  one 
must  do  his  share  to  provide  the  simple  necessi- 
ties of  life.     There  are  no  luxuries. 

Upon  the  boys  whose  fathers  had  gone  to  war 
fell  new  and  increased  responsibility.  So  far  as 
their  years  would  permit — aye,  and  beyond  their 
years — they  must  now  do  the  work  of  men,  but 
in  this  the  boys  themselves  felt  a  keen  pride,  for 
what  boy  does  not  wish  to  rise  to  the  dignity  of 
manhood  before  his  time?  Thus  every  lad, 
upon  whom  rested  the  least  of  these  new  re- 
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sponsibilities,  unconsciously  squared  his  sturdy 
shoulders  and  walked  with  a  firmer  tread. 

It  was  hustle  and  bustle  at  Big  Bowl  Harbor 
that  day,  when  such  fishing  gear  as  had  not  al- 
ready been  packed  away  for  the  winter  was 
stowed,  and  everything  made  snug.  Bright  and 
early  the  following  morning  the  Up  and  Go, 
Skipper  MacFarland's  schooner,  hoisted  sail, 
and  in  a  fair  wind  turned  her  prow  toward 
White  Fox  River,  where  their  winter  cabins 
were  tucked  at  the  head  of  Ragged  Inlet  and  a 
full  thirty  miles  from  Big  Bowl  Harbor. 

There  was  room  aboard  the  vessel  for  Zebe- 
dee  Hicks,  Tom's  grandfather,  and  Uncle  Elias 
Docket,  as  well  as  all  of  the  women  and  chil- 
dren. The  skiffs  were  nested  on  deck,  and  two 
large  boats  taken  handily  in  tow. 

Skipper  MacFarland  was  anxious  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  good  morning  breeze,  and  a 
favorable  tide.  So  leaving  the  four  boys  to 
tidy  up  the  place,  and  follow  in  two  additional 
boats,  the  Up  and  Go  turned  her  back  upon  her 
summer  quarters.  This  leaving  the  boys  be- 
hind was  entirely  to  their  liking.  It  would  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  use  their  guns  on  numer- 
ous flocks  of  wild  geese  and  ducks,  and  give 
them  a  day  of  sport  and  recreation  for  which 
they  had  hoped  and  to  which  they  had  looked 
forward  with  keen  enjoyment. 

It  was  not  before  the  middle  of  the  next  morn- 


Below  them,  a  half-mile  from  shore,  lay  a  strange-looking  vessel. 
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ing  that  their  task  was  finished  and  they  were 
ready  to  make  their  departure. 

"  I'm  wantin'  one  more  look  at  the  sea  before 
we  goes,"  suggested  Tobias.  "  Let's  take  a 
run  up  the  hill.  'Twill  be  a  long  time  before  we 
sees  she  again." 

"  'Twill  be  fine,"  agreed  David. 
"  I've  been  wonderin',  now,"  remarked  Tobias 
as  he  led  the  way,  "  if  th'  Germans  will  come  t' 
capture  Th'  Labrador  as  Grandpop  said  yester- 
day they  were  Hke  t'  do,  and  if  they  come,  what 
we  could  do  to  stop  un." 

"  I've  been  wonderin'  too,"  said  David,  "  and 
I've  been  wonderin'  what  they  looks  like." 

"  They  must  be  queer  lookin'  savages  I'm 
thinkin',"  suggested  Tom.  "  They  can't  be  like 
men,  now,  t'  do  th'  terrible  things  we  hears 
about  un  doin'  t'  th'  Belgians." 

"And  they  talks  a  strange  enough  tongue. 
'Tis  as  hard  t'  make  out  as  th'  Eskimo  tongue, 
'tis  said,"  David  continued. 

Then  it  was  that  Tobias,  who  had  reached  the 
hill's  summit,  gave  an  exclamation  that  brought 
the  other  boys  running  to  his  side.  He  pointed 
below  them,  and  there,  a  half  mile  from  shore, 
lay  a  strange-looking  gray  vessel.  Moreover, 
a  launch  manned  by  uniformed  men  was  mak- 
ing its  way  into  High  Rock  Tickle. 
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"  *r  I  MS  a  strange  looking  ship !  "  exclaimed 
Tobias.  "  There  was  never  one  like 
she  in  these  parts  before !  " 

"  She's  a  man-o'-war !  "  said  Donald  excitedly. 
"  Those  long  things  on  her  deck  are  cannon !  " 

"A  regular  man-o'-war  has  more  cannon," 
suggested  Tom.  "  This  un  only  has  one  for'ard 
and  one  aft.  But  she's  a  Government  ho2it,what- 
ever !    Only  Government  boats  carry  cannon !  " 

"  She's  some  kind  o'  fightin'  ship,  anyhow," 
persisted  Donald. 

"  They  sees  us  and  they're  hailin'  us!  "  David 
broke  in  excitedly,  as  a  man  in  the  launch  stood 
up  and  beckoned  to  the  boys. 

"Suppose,  now,  they're  Germans!"  sug- 
gested Tom.  "  If  they're  Germans  what'll 
we  do?" 

"They  ain't  Germans!"  exclaimed  Tobias 
joyfully,  as  a  "  Ho-oo !  Come  down  here ! " 
was  heard. 

"  'Tis  one  of  our  own  Government  boats  I " 
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decided  Donald.  "  Let's  hurry !  They  wants 
something!  " 

So  excited  and  eager  they  hurried  down  the 
trail,  with  never  a  thought  that  the  ship  could 
be  an  enemy's  ship,  or  its  crew  other  than 
friends.  For  how  could  Germans  speak  Eng- 
lish? 

The  launch  had  drawn  close  to  the  sloping 
flat  shore  rocks  that  served  as  a  landing,  and 
when  the  lads  approached  the  man  in  the  stern 
was  still  standing.  He  was  a  pleasant  appear- 
ing young  man,  clean  shaven  save  for  a  small 
blonde  mustache,  and  with  an  alert,  wide- 
awake manner. 

"  Good-morning,  boys,"  he  greeted,  in  good 
enough  English,  though  with  a  peculiar  accent 
such  as  these  Labrador  lads  had  never  before 
heard.  "  How  much  water  have  you  here  in 
the  passage  and  inside?  " 

"A  good  eight  fathoms  in  the  tickle,  sir,  and 
five  fathoms  at  the  anchorage,"  answered  To- 
bias respectfully. 

"  How  much  up  the  inlet?  "  asked  the  man. 

"  From  four  to  ten  fathoms,  sir,"  said  Tobias. 

"  Is  there  sailing  room  for  our  ship?  "  queried 
the  stranger. 

"Aye,  sir,  if  you  knows  where  to  go,"  advised 
Tobias. 

"  We  don't  know  where  to  go,"  said  the  man. 
"  Could  you  boys  get  us  a  pilot?  " 
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"  There's  nobody  here,  sir,  but  us,"  answered 
Tobias.  "  They  all  leaves  for  White  Fox  River 
early  this  mornin'." 

"Where  is  White  Fox  River?"  asked  the 
man,  evidently  annoyed. 

"  She's  at  the  head  of  the  inlet,"  said  Tobias. 

"How  far  is  that?" 

"About  thirty  miles,  sir." 

"  That  hill,"  and  the  officer  pointed  to  a  high 
hill  whose  summit  rose  dimly  in  the  distance, 
"  must  be  near  the  head  of  the  inlet,  then?  " 

"Aye,  sir,"  explained  Tobias.  "  That's  Black 
Bear  Head.     She's  close  to  White  Fox  River." 

"  Do  you  boys  know  the  channel  well  enough 
to  pilot  the  ship  up  without  getting  her  afoul 
the  bottom?" 

"Aye,  sir,  we  knows  the  good  water,"  said 
Tobias.  "  Is  your  vessel  a  Government  vessel, 
sir?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  officer. 

"  Is  she  come  t'  guard  The  Labrador  against 
the  Germans?  "  asked  Tobias  eagerly. 

"  We're  here  to  look  out  for  things,"  ex- 
plained the  man,  with  an  amused  smile. 

"  We  can  pilot  you  up,  sir !  "  offered  Donald. 

"Aye,  we  can  pilot  you  up,  sir,"  repeated 
Tobias. 

"  But  we  has  our  boats  and  some  gear  t'  go, 
and  how  can  we  take  un  if  we  pilots  the  ship?  ** 
objected  Tom. 
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"We'll  take  care  of  that.  You,  boy,  what's 
your  name?  "  the  officer  asked,  addressing  To- 
bias, who,  by  virtue  of  his  election  as  Captain  of 
the  Ragged  Inlet  Guards,  had  acted  as  spokes- 
man. 

"  Tobias  Docket,  sir,"  answered  Tobias,  add- 
ing, "  Captain  Tobias  Docket.  I'm  Captain  of 
th'  Ragged  Inlet  Guards,  sir." 

"'Ragged  Inlet  Guards?'"  said  the  man, 
looking  sharply  at  Tobias.  "  Have  you  a  mili- 
tary company  here?  " 

"Aye,  sir,"  said  Tobias  proudly.  "There's 
four  of  us  in  the  company.  Us  four,  and  I'm 
elected  Captain." 

"  Oh !  "  and  the  man  looked  amused  again. 
"  I'm  sure  you're  a  strong  and  efficient  guard. 
Well,  Captain  Tobias,  get  into  the  launch,  and 
we'll  go  out  and  bring  the  ship  in.  Instruct 
your  men  to  be  ready  with  the  boats,  and  we'll 
take  them  aboard  the  ship  when  we've  brought 
her  in." 

"The  boats  are  all  ready,  sir,"  advised  Tobias, 
stepping  aboard  the  launch. 

The  officer  gave  a  short,  terse  command, 
which  Tobias  did  not  understand.  Quickly  the 
launch  swung  out  into  the  harbor,  back  through 
the  tickle  and  toward  the  ship,  which  was  lying 
to  and  waiting  for  them.  Tobias  was  not  a 
little  mystified  at  the  command,  but  he  had 
heard  that  signs  were  used  aboard  men-of-war. 
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and  for  the  present  satisfied  himself  with  the 
explanation  that  this  was  one  of  them. 

There  was  mystery  and  romance  in  it  all,  and 
Tobias's  brain  was  awhirl.  The  officer  ad- 
dressed him  as  "  Captain  Tobias,"  and  intro- 
duced himself  as  "  Ensign  Kruger."  "A  strange 
name,  that,"  thought  Tobias,  but  then  this  was 
a  strange  event.  Nothing  so  strange  and  ex- 
citing had  ever  before  happened  at  Big  Bowl 
Harbor,  unless  it  was  the  news  of  the  war  and 
the  going  of  his  father  and  the  other  men  the 
day  before. 

Presently  the  launch  drew  alongside  the  ship. 
Tobias  followed  Ensign  Kruger  up  a  ladder 
which  was  swung  out  for  them.  As  Ensign 
Kruger  led  him  forward  the  launch  was  hoisted 
to  the  davits  by  a  donkey  engine.  Tobias 
noticed  everything.  The  deck  was  spick  and 
span.  There  were  many  men,  all  in  blue  uni- 
forms, like  those  worn  by  the  men  in  the 
launch. 

He  ascended  to  the  bridge  with  Ensign 
Kruger,  who  snapped  his  heels  together,  stood 
stifif  and  straight,  brought  the  fingers  of  his 
right  hand  to  the  peak  of  his  cap,  dropped  the 
hand  smartly  to  his  side,  and  then  spoke  in  a 
strange  tongue  to  a  big,  gruff-looking  man,  who 
wore  a  big,  bushy  beard,  and  who  was,  like  every 
one  else  on  the  ship,  in  uniform.  The  man  re- 
plied in  the  same  language,  and  looked  doubt- 
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fully  at  Tobias.  Whatever  his  questions  might 
have  been,  Ensign  Kruger  seemed  to  satisfy 
them,  and  the  big  man  smiled  broadly. 

But,  suddenly,  uncertainty  and  doubt  fell 
upon  Tobias.  Could  it  be  possible  this  was  a 
German  ship  after  all,  and  he  had  been  trapped? 
He  could  not  in  the  least  understand  why  if  this 
were  a  Government  ship  these  men  should 
speak  in  this  strange  tongue.  He  had  sup- 
posed that  only  English  was  spoken  on  Gov- 
ernment ships. 

"  Captain  Makenburg,  this  is  Captain  Tobias 
Docket,  of  the  Ragged  Inlet  Guards,"  Ensign 
Kruger  introduced.     "  He  will  pilot  the  ship." 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  Captain  Tobias 
Docket,"  said  Captain  Makenburg.  "  It  is  veil 
if  you  pilot  the  ship  vithout  the  rocks  coming 
up  vonce  to  hit  her  bottom." 

"Is — is  this  a  Government  ship,  sir?"  asked 
Tobias,  determined  to  satisfy  his  doubts. 

"  Oh,  yes,  it  iss  a  Government  ship,"  assured 
Captain  Makenburg,  smiling. 

"A  Government  ship  on  Government  busi- 
ness," added  Ensign  Kruger  hurriedly. 

Tobias  was  quite  satisfied.  Men  in  this 
land — the  men  that  Tobias  had  always  known — 
are  in  the  habit  of  speaking  straight,  and  to 
Tobias  a  "  Government  ship  "  meant  but  one 
thing — a  British  ship.  He  was  still  puzzled  at 
the  strange  tongue  and  strange  accent  of  these 
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men,  but  he  no  longer  feared  that  they  were 
Germans. 

The  vessel  was  brought  about,  and  with  en- 
gines at  half  speed  set  her  course  toward  High 
Rock  Tickle  with  Tobias  on  the  bridge  direct- 
ing her,  with  "port," — "starboard," — "steady," 
as  she  threaded  her  way  through  the  narrow 
passage. 

Donald,  Tom  and  David  were  no  less  excited 
at  the  coming  of  the  vessel  than  was  Tobias. 
Tom  was  inclined  to  have  some  doubts  of  the 
men,  and  suggested  that  they  should  have  proof 
other  than  the  Ensign's  word,  that  the  ship  was 
a  Government  vessel,  before  piloting  her  up  the 
inlet.  He  had  been  more  deeply  impressed  than 
the  others  by  the  fact  that  the  Ensign  had 
spoken  to  his  men  in  a  tongue  he  could  not  in- 
terpret. 

Never  a  doubt  that  this  was  a  British  war- 
ship had  entered  the  heads  of  Donald  and  David. 
They  were  elated  that  they  should  have  a  part 
in  assisting  their  country,  for  in  helping  the 
ship  go  about  the  Government's  business  they 
felt  that  they  were  soldiers  indeed.  And  was 
this  not  the  Ragged  Inlet  Guards'  first  com- 
mission? 

But  their  suspicions  were  also  aroused  when 
presently,  their  boats  in  tow,  they  found  them- 
selves on  the  deck  of  the  ship  among  men  speak- 
ing a  strange  tongue. 
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The  steamer  maneuvered  slowly  and  cau- 
tiously, for  Captain  Makenburg  had  no  notion 
of  grounding  her.  Therefore  it  came  about 
that  Skipper  MacFarland's  schooner,  with  a 
three  hours'  start  and  a  good  sailing  breeze,  and 
making  a  full  five  knots,  had  already  arrived  at 
White  Fox  River  before  the  steamer  cast  anchor 
opposite  Black  Bear  Head. 

"  You  haf  done  veil.  Captain  Tobias  Docket," 
said  Captain  Makenburg  when  the  ship  was  at 
rest,  "  and  I  pay  you.  Here  is  a  bill  of  Amer- 
ican money," 

"  We — we  weren't  pilotin'  her  for  money, 
sir,"  stammered  Tobias,  looking  at  the  twenty- 
dollar  bill  in  his  hand,  which  was  more  money 
than  he  had  ever  seen  in  his  life.  "  We're  volun- 
teers, sir,  and  we  piloted  t'  help  th'  Govern- 
ment." 

"  The  Government  pays  for  services,"  said 
Captain  Makenburg.  "  You  vill  keep  the 
money.  Two  days  from  now  you  vill  come  to 
me  and  pilot  the  ship  back  once  again.  Two 
days  the  ship  vill  stay  here  and  then  she  goes. 
Again  for  the  Government  I  vill  pay  you  to  pilot 
her  as  it  should  pe.  Vill  you  come  two  days 
from  now  ?  " 

"Yes,     sir,"     agreed    Tobias.      "We'll     be 
comin'.     We  lives  just  over  here   two   miles, 
close  to  White  Fox  River,  in  Caribou  Cove." 
It  vill  be  in  the  morning  you  come.     This  is 
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a  Friday.  You  come  on  Monday  morning. 
Thank  you,"  and  Captain  Makenburg  dismissed 
them. 

"  We'll  be  neighbors  this  winter,"  said  Ensign 
Kruger,  as  they  waited  for  seamen  to  draw  the 
two  boats  which  were  in  tow  alongside  for  the 
boys.     "  I'm  to  live  here  for  a  time." 

"'Twill  be  fine  t'  have  new  neighbors!"  ex- 
claimed Tobias  enthusiastically.  "  'Tis  a  fine 
place  for  a  house  at  the  foot  o'  Black  Bear  Head. 
^  you  goin'  t'  hunt,  sir?  " 

"  Yes,  I'll  hunt  some,"  said  the  Ensign. 
"  Now  don't  fail  to  be  here  on  Monday  morn- 
ing. Captain  Tobias." 

"We'll  be  here,  sir,"  assured  Tobias,  as  the 
boys  clambered  over  the  side  and  into  their 
boats. 

It  had  been  a  day  of  wonderful  experiences 
and  adventures  for  the  Ragged  Inlet  Guards, 
and  anxious  enough  they  were  to  relate  to  their 
elders  the  happenings  in  which  they  had  taken 
part.  They  had  no  doubt  that  Skipper  Malcolm 
MacFarland  and  the  others  had  seen  the  ship 
as  she  came  up  the  inlet,  and  were  as  curious 
as  ever  men  and  women  could  be  for  an  ex- 
planation of  who  she  was  and  what  she  might 
be  about. 

Of  course  the  boys  felt  important.  What 
boys  would  not  have  felt  important  under  such 
circumstances?     It  was  an  achievement  in  itself 
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to  have  piloted  so  large  a  vessel  from  Big  Bowl 
Harbor  to  Black  Bear  Head,  for  the  deep  water 
channel  was  none  too  wide  and  only  one  who 
knew  the  waters  thoroughly  could  have  accom- 
pHshed  this  without  disaster.  But  believing  her 
to  be  a  British  man-of-war,  on  Government  busi- 
ness, their  pride  was  multiplied,  and  they  had  no 
doubt  they  had  done  their  country  a  real  and 
valuable  service. 

Tobias  Docket  and  Tom  Hicks  were  near 
neighbors  at  Caribou  Cove.  David  Push,  whose 
father  had  gone  to  war,  lived  with  his  grand- 
father, Skipper  MacFarland,  and  his  own 
mother,  on  the  north  side  of  White  Fox  River, 
while  Donald  MacMaster's  home  was  at  Part- 
ridge Bight  on  the  opposite,  or  south,  side,  and 
a  half  mile  from  the  river. 

By  water  it  was  a  mile  from  the  cabins  at 
Caribou  Cove  to  White  Fox  River,  but  a  short 
trail  through  the  woods  cut  the  distance  in  half. 
Therefore  the  four  families  were  close  neigh- 
bors, and  the  boys  could  scarce  remember  a  day 
when  they  had  not  been  together.  With  no 
other  neighbors  nearer  than  twenty  miles  away, 
the  little  community  lived,  indeed,  almost  as  one 
family,  sharing  their  hopes  and  pleasures  and 
disappointments  with  one  another. 

It  had  been  prearranged  that  all  the  folk 
should  spend  this  first  night  at  Skipper  Mac- 
Farland's,  and  therefore  Tobias  and  Tom  did 
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not  turn  their  boat  into  Caribou  Cove  but  sailed 
on  past  the  point  that  jutted  out  to  separate 
Caribou  Cove  from  White  Fox  River,  keeping 
company  with  David  and  Donald  in  the  other 
boat,  and  excitedly  discussing  back  and  forth 
the  day's  happenings. 

It  was  already  twilight  when  they  left  the 
ship.  Darkness  had  fallen  when  the  boats 
turned  toward  the  gravelly  beach  below  Skipper 
MacFarland's  cabin,  and  lights  were  gleaming 
cheerfully  through  the  windows. 

Dimly  visible  in  the  starlight  were  two  cabins, 
built  end  to  end  and  connected  by  a  passageway. 
One  was  Skipper  MacFarland's  home,  while  the 
other  served  as  a  shop  where  he  traded  with 
hunters  who  lived  in  other  bays  to  the  north 
and  south,  and  who  came  in  winter  with  sledges 
drawn  by  wolf  dogs  to  barter  fur  pelts  for 
necessaries.  Sometimes,  too,  bands  of  Indians 
would  suddenly  appear  out  of  the  silent  wilder- 
ness to  exchange  fox  and  marten  pelts  for  tea 
and  tobacco  and  powder,  and  then  as  suddenly 
and  quietly  vanish. 

Near  by  was  another  small  log  building,  which 
was  used  as  a  storage  place  for  trappings  and 
dog  feed. 

Behind  the  cabins  lay  the  spruce  forest,  a 
substantial  shelter  from  the  north  winds,  which 
would  soon  be  laden  with  arctic  frost.  In  front 
of  the  cabins  White  Fox  River,  with  a  deep, 
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black  current,  joined  the  greater  waters  of 
Ragged  Inlet. 

The  strange  ship  had  not  escaped  the  ob- 
servant eyes  and  close  scrutiny  of  the  folk  at 
White  Fox  River.  Never  before  within  the 
memory  of  man  had  such  a  vessel,  or  any 
steamer,  indeed,  penetrated  the  inlet  above  Big 
Bowl  Harbor.  It  was  quite  natural,  therefore, 
in  these  times  of  action,  that  they  should  be  dis- 
turbed and  anxious  at  this  unusual  happening. 
They  had  seen  the  guns  on  the  ship's  deck,  and 
had  no  doubt  that  she  was  a  war  vessel,  but 
there  was  no  thought  that  she  could  be  other 
than  a  British  ship,  and  Uncle  Elias,  confident 
that  the  Germans  would  attempt  to  capture  The 
Labrador,  declared: 

"  She  were  sent  by  the  Government  to  fight 
the  Germans,  and  she'll  fix  un,  mark  my  word 
now.  She's  a  big,  able  man-o'-war.  She'll  fix 
the  Germans  when  they  come !  " 

And  so,  the  moment  their  keen  ears  heard  the 
prows  of  the  boats  grind  upon  the  sandy  beach, 
Malcolm  and  Zebedee,  with  Uncle  Elias  stump- 
ing along  on  his  wooden  leg,  came  hurrying 
down  to  hear  the  news  and  satisfy  their  curi- 
osity. 

The  boys  had  many  questions  to  answer,  and 
when  presently  they  were  seated  in  Skipper 
Malcolm's  snug  kitchen,  they  related  with  vast 
importance  the  happenings  of  the  day,  and  they 
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felt,  and  the  little  company  felt,  that  they  had 
taken  part  in  a  great  event. 

"  But  what  Vm  wonderin',"  said  Tom  Hicks, 
"  is  what  makes  un  talk  that  lingo  we  can't 
understand." 

"  'Tis  strange,  now !  "  admitted  Elias,  "  but 
'tis  not  a  thing  to  worry  over.  They  pays  well 
for  pilotin'  the  ship.  Twenty  dollars  is  a  won- 
derful lot  o'  money,  and  it  shows  their  kindness 
o'  heart." 

Skipper  Malcolm  had  listened  to  the  account 
in  silence,  save  to  interrupt  with  one  or  two 
questions  about  the  "  lingo."  Now  he  shook 
his  head  thoughtfully. 

"  I'm  not  just  sure  what  to  think  about  un," 
said  he,  "  but  'twill  be  well,  whether  or  no,  to 
keep  a  sharp  lookout.  These  be  strange  do- 
ings— wonderful  strange  doings.  I'm  fearin' 
there's  some  devilment  goin*  on,  and  'twill  be 
well  for  the  Ragged  Inlet  Guards  t'  keep  their 
eyes  open." 

And  Skipper  Malcolm  was  right,  as  he  usually 
was. 


Ill 

THE  MYSTERY  AT  BLACK  BEAR  HEAD 

THERE  was  enough  to  do  in  the  days 
that  followed,  and  no  time  to  waste  in 
vain  dawdhng.  The  Ragged  Inlet 
Guards  were  to  be  real  soldiers.  They  were 
not  to  battle  with  men  in  far-away  Flanders, 
but  they  were  to  battle  with  Nature  in  their 
own  stern  land.  Their  mettle  was  to  be  tried, 
and  they  were  to  suffer  hardships  and  privations 
no  less  severe  than  those  encountered  by  the 
soldiers  in  the  trenches.  Adventures  enough 
were  in  store  for  them,  and  they  were  to  learn 
the  art  of  strategy  and  the  exercise  of  their 
wits.  In  short,  they  were  to  play  the  parts  of 
men  who  meet  the  world  with  energy  and 
pluck,  and  fight  to  conquer  in  the  face  of 
mighty  obstacles. 

Wonderful  things  were  taking  place  at  Black 
Bear  Head,  under  whose  shadow  the  strange 
ship  lay  anchored.  A  hundred  men  were  put 
ashore,  and  these  men  worked  with  feverish 
haste  upon  the  land. 

Two  high  poles  appeared  upon  the  summit  of 
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the  hill,  and  just  beneath  the  poles  a  commodi- 
ous log  house  sprang  up,  as  by  magic,  built  from 
trees  which  were  to  be  had  for  the  cutting. 
Black  Bear  Head  was  like  a  busy  ant  hill. 

On  Sunday,  which  was  always  a  day  of  rest 
at  the  settlement,  Tobias  and  Tom  stole  over 
once  or  twice  to  watch,  from  a  hiding  place,  the 
activities  of  the  strangers.  They  had  never 
seen  so  many  men  before,  and  they  had  not 
supposed  there  were  so  many  on  the  ship. 

Some  were  busy  with  axes  and  hammers  and 
saws,  others  were  carrying  boxes  and  bags  up 
the  hill  to  the  new  house,  while  still  others  in 
boats  were  transferring  supplies  from  the  ship 
to  the  shore.  Every  one  was  working  as  hard 
as  ever  he  could  work,  while  men  with  rough 
voices  were  issuing  commands,  the  meaning  of 
which  the  boys  could  not  fathom,  for  they 
were  spoken  in  the  unfamiliar  tongue  which 
had  puzzled  them  so  much. 

"  'Tis  strange  doin's !  "  exclaimed  Tobias, 
when  he  and  Tom  had  stolen  away  unseen. 
"  I'm  wonderin*  now  what  they're  up  to." 

"  'Tis  a  fort  they're  buildin',"  suggested  Tom. 

"And  what  can  the  high  poles  be  for?'* 
asked  Tobias. 

"  There's  no  tellin'  that,"  said  Tom.  "  I'm— 
I'm  wonderin'  now  if  they're  what  they  told  us. 
I'm  wonderin'  if  they're  truly  Government 
folk?" 
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"  If  they  weren't  Government  folk  they 
wouldn't  be  buildin'  a  fort,  whatever,"  argued 
Tobias. 

"  If  they  were  Germans  they'd  build  a  fort 
just  like  our  Government  folk  would,"  sug- 
gested Tom.  "  'Tis  that  makes  me  wonder  if 
they're  what  they  said — buildin'  a  fort  and 
talkin'  the  strange  lingo." 

But  they  did  not  know,  and  none  could  tell. 
Even  Skipper  MacFarland  was  quite  at  a  loss  to 
explain  it,  and  Skipper  MacFarland  knew  nearly 
everything.  On  Sunday  evening  the  Ragged 
Inlet  Guards  gathered  in  the  Skipper's  kitchen 
to  discuss  the  mystery,  and  Uncle  Elias  Docket 
must  needs  accompany  them.  Skipper  Mac- 
Farland was  vastly  interested,  and  after  listen- 
ing  quietly  to  the  exciting  account  which  To- 
bias and  Tom  gave  of  their  afternoon's  observa- 
tions, he  asked : 

"  Does  they  all  talk  the  same  kind  of  lingo?  " 

"  Aye,  the  same  lingo  as  far  as  we  could  make 
un  out,  and  'tis  beyond  knowin'  what  they 
says !  "   Tobias  explained. 

**  'Tis  queer,  now,  wonderful  queer,"  and  the 
Skipper  shook  his  head  reflectively.  "  Were 
you  lads  handy  enough  to  make  out  what  they 
says  if  'twere  the  English  tongue  they  were 
talkin'?  I'm  doubtin'  now  you  were  handy 
enough  for  that,  and  maybe  'twere  the  strange 
English  British  seamen  sometimes  talks.     I've 
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heard  un  talk  when  I  could  scarce  make  out  the 
meanin'  of  what  they  says." 

"  We  were  handy  enough  to  hear  un  plain !  " 
declared  Tobias.  "  'Twere  not  like  any  English 
/  ever  hears,  zvhateverl  " 

"  Nor  any  /  ever  hears,"  seconded  Tom. 

"  'Tis  strange  doin's,"  and  Skipper  MacFar- 
land  again  shook  his  head. 

"  I'm  doubtin'  they  be  Government  folk  at 
all,  or  that  the  ship  is  a  Government  ship,"  de- 
clared Tom  boldly.  **  If  'twere  they'd  be  talkin* 
the  way  we  talks,  or  so  we'd  understand  un 
whattvtT.  They'd  never  be  talkin'  sign  talk  all 
the  time." 

"  They  can't  be  Germans  though,"  suggested 
David,  remembering  the  genial  Ensign  Kruger 
and  his  liberality.  "  They  look  like  other  folk, 
and  some  of  un  talks  English,  whatever,  and 
Germans  never  could  talk  English,  I'm  thinkin*. 
If  they're  Germans  there's  no  doubtin'  they'd 
killed  us  all  and  captured  The  Labrador  the  day 
the  ship  came,  and  done  with  us  the  way  'tis 
said  the  Germans  were  doin'  with  the  poor 
Belgian  folk." 

"What  does  the  Germans  look  like,  sir? 
Does  they  look  like  other  folk?"  asked  Tom, 
turning  to  Skipper  MacFarland. 

"  I'm  not  knowin',  lad,"  the  Skipper  con- 
fessed. 

"  Would  they  be  white  faced  like  us  and  like 
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these  men,  or  with  red  skin  like  the  Injuns  and 
Eskimos?  "  Tom  persisted. 

"  I  never  sees  un,"  and  Skipper  MacFarland 
shook  his  head  helplessly.  "  Whether  they  be 
white  or  red  or  black  I'm  knowin'  no  more  than 
you  lads." 

"  They're  buildin*  a  fort,  and  when  they  gets 
tin  built  we'll  find  out  what  they're  about  fast 
enough!  There's  no  doubtin'  thaty  whattvQrl" 
Tom  declared,  stubbornly  suspicious  of  the 
strangers, 

"  Aye,  'tis  a  fort,  but  Government  folk  would 
build  a  fort  to  guard  against  the  Germans,"  To« 
bias  argued.  "  They're  too  kind  to  be  Ger- 
mans. Wouldn't  the  Government  folk  be  like 
to  build  a  fort.  Skipper?  " 

"  I'm  not  knowin'.  'Tis  beyond  my  ken," 
Skipper  MacFarland  confessed.  "  We'll  have 
to  wait  and  see,  lads.  I'm  not  doubtin'  we'll 
find  out  soon  enough.  They've  done  us  no 
harm,  and  we've  no  reason  to  think  wrong  of 
un.  We'll  bide  our  time,  and  the  Lard  will  take 
care  of  us  as  He  always  does." 

Uncle  Elias  Docket,  quite  satisfied  in  the  be- 
ginning that  the  strangers  were  "  Government 
folk,"  won  to  this  decision,  doubtless,  by  what 
appealed  to  them  all  as  most  liberal  payment 
for  piloting  the  ship  up  Ragged  Inlet  to  her 
anchorage  at  Black  Bear  Head,  was  quite  too 
excited  to  keep  his  seat.     A  fort !     The  sugges- 
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tion  roused  his  imagination.  He  stumped  up 
and  down  upon  his  wooden  leg  and  tweaked  his 
nose  and  held  his  old  head  high.  A  fort  could 
mean  but  one  thing!  Whether  the  strangers 
were  friend  or  foe  they  meant  to  fight. 

"  If  they're  Government  folk,"  he  argued, 
"  they're  lookin'  for  the  Germans  to  come  and 
fight  and  try  to  capture  The  Labrador,  but  if 
they're  Germans  they'll  be  fightin'  all  of  us. 
The  Germans  be  up  to  no  end  of  tricks.  Who- 
ever these  men  be  they'd  never  be  buildin'  a 
fort  but  to  fight !  That's  what  forts  is  built  for ! 
Sooner  or  later  there'll  be  blood  shed  here- 
abouts! There's  no  doubtin'  that!  'Tis  plain 
as  the  nose  on  your  face!  Aye,  there'll  be 
blood  shed!  Some  day  the  Germans'll  come 
cruisin'  up  the  bay,  and  they'll  try  to  capture 
the  fort  on  Black  Bear  Head,  if  these  that  are 
here  be  Government  men,  as  they  must  be! 
Then  there'll  be  fightin' !  Oh,  aye,  there'll  be 
fightin'  then ! " 

Uncle  Elias's  old  cracked  voice  trembled  with 
emotion  as  he  uttered  his  dismal  forebodings; 
and  stumping  up  and  down  Skipper  MacFar- 
land's  lamplit  kitchen  his  long  white  hair,  his 
flowing  white  beard,  his  bronzed  and  wrinkled 
face  with  deep-set  eyes  and  great  shaggy  eye- 
brows gave  him  quite  the  appearance  of  an  an- 
cient prophet. 

"  Whichever  way  'tis  we'll  all  have  to  do  our 
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part,"  he  continued  after  a  round  or  two  about 
the  kitchen,  while  the  others  remained  silent. 
"  These  be  trouble's  times.  The  day  is  handy 
when  we'll  all  have  to  fight,  and  now's  the  time 
to  make  ready  for  un.  In  the  days  when  I  had 
two  sound  legs  under  me  I  could  do  as  much  as 
any  man  on  The  Labrador.  I  could  walk  with 
any  man  and  shoot  with  the  best  of  un.  I  could 
shoot  straight  in  them  days.  My  old  eyes  be 
gettin'  a  bit  dim  now,  but  I  ain't  forgot  how  to 
shoot!  I  can  shoot  straight  yet,  if  needs  be! 
/'//  show  un!  77/  show  the  Germans!  'Twill 
be  a  sorry  day  for  the  Germans  when  /  gets 
after  un !     A  sorry  day!" 

Presently  Uncle  Elias  seated  himself,  and  fell 
silent,  doubtless  musing  upon  the  far-gone  years 
when  he  was  a  young  and  stalwart  hunter,  and 
as  able  as  the  best  of  them. 

"  'Tis  to-morrow  marnin'  the  ship  goes,  and 
we're  to  be  over  to  Black  Bear  Head  early  to 
pilot    un    down    the    inlet,"    Tobias    observed. 

"What'U  we  do  about  un?"  asked  Tom 
anxiously. 

"  We'll  have  to  pilot  un,"  said  Donald. 

"Aye,  we'll  sure  have  to  pilot  un,"  seconded 
David. 

"  Donald,  you  and  Dave  better  be  over  comin* 
dawn.  Tom  and  I'll  be  ready.  We'll  take  our 
boat.  The  ship  can  tow  her  down,  and  we'll 
have  a  fine  time  sailin'  back,"  directed  Tobias, 
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in  his  capacity  as  Captain  of  the  Ragged  Inlet 
Guards. 

"  I'm  not  feelin'  right  about  un,"  Tom  ob- 
jected. "  What  be  you  thinkin'  we'd  best  do 
about  pilotin'  the  ship  out,  Skipper  MacFar- 
land?" 

"  If  they  be  Government  folk  'twould  be  a 
great  wrong  not  to  help  un,"  the  Skipper  coun- 
selled. "  'Tis  hard  to  think  they're  Germans, 
and  I'm  fearin'  we're  doin'  wrong  to  doubt  un." 

"  If  they  be  Government  folk  they'd  never  be 
talkin'  the  strange  lingo  they  does,"  Tom  per- 
sisted.    "What  be  you  thinkin'  o'  that,  sir?" 

"  I've  heard  English  and  Scotch  sailors  talk 
so  there  were  no  makin'  out  their  lingo,  and 
these  folk  at  Black  Bear  Head  may  be  talkin' 
like  that,  and  be  good  honest  folk,"  suggested 
Skipper  MacFarland. 

"  But  if  they're  Germans  they'll  be  like  to 
take  us  prisoners  and  keep  us  on  the  ship  and 
take  us  away  with  un  after  we  pilots  un  down 
the  inlet,"  Tom  urged. 

"  They  had  a  chance  to  keep  us  prisoners 
when  we  piloted  the  ship  in,"  argued  Tobias. 

"Aye,  they  had  that,"  agreed  Skipper  Mac- 
Farland. "  If  they  were  Germans  'tis  what 
they'd  been  like  to  do  whilst  they  had  you. 
But  however  'tis,  you  gives  un  your  word  to 
pilot  the  ship  out  on  Monday  marnin',  and 
you'll  have  to  pilot  un  whatever.     No  Labra- 
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dorman  ever  breaks  his  word.  Bad  luck's  sure 
to  follow  a  man  that  breaks  his  word. 

"  If  they're  Germans  I'm  thinkin'  they'll  not 
want  un  piloted.  If  they're  Germans  the  ship 
and  all  the  men'll  be  sure  to  bide  on  The  Labra- 
dor to  hold  the  land.  If  they're  Government 
folk  the  ship'll  be  goin',  and  she'll  need  to  be 
piloted.  You  lads'U  have  to  run  the  chance  like 
soldiers  of  bein'  took  prisoners.  That's  all  I 
can  make  of  un." 

And  so  it  was  decided.  There  was  no  doubt 
Skipper  MacFarland  was  right.  Even  Tom, 
still  doubting,  agreed  that  they  must  be  true  to 
their  promise  and  present  themselves  at  Black 
Bear  Head  at  the  appointed  time  the  following 
morning. 


IV 
THE  STRANGE  SHIP  SAILS  AWAY 

AT  break  of  dawn  the  following  morning 
Donald  MacMaster  and  David  Push 
appeared  at  the  Docket  cabin.  After 
the  manner  of  the  country  they  entered  without 
knocking,  and  found  Tobias  waiting  for  them. 
The  family  had  already  breakfasted,  and  Uncle 
Elias  was  busily  engaged  in  cleaning  and  put- 
ting in  order  a  heavy,  cumbrous  old  seal  gun. 
It  was  an  ancient,  like  Uncle  Elias,  and  a  relic 
of  an  earlier  generation. 

"  There's  no  knowin'  what's  to  happen,  and 
I'm  gettin'  my  old  swile  gun  ready,"  Uncle 
Elias  explained.  "  She  were  a  fine  old  piece  in 
her  day,  when  she  and  I  were  young  together, 
and  many  a  fine  swile  I've  knocked  over  with 
her.  She'll  serve  me  well  yet,  and  we  gives 
her  the  chance.  I'll  stand  back  o'  you  lads, 
with  the  old  gun,  whatever  comes  to  pass. 
She's  as  fine  a  shootin'  gun,  lads,  as  ever  came 
down  to  The  Labrador.  She'd  put  a  hole  as  big 
as  your  fist  through  the  side  o'  any  German 
ship  that  sails.  I  could  stand  oflF  a  whole  com- 
pany o*  Germans  with  her  single  handed !    Aye, 
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we'll  show  un  how  we  can  fight,  and  they  comes 
to  take  The  Labrador !     We'll  show  un !  " 

"  She's  a  wonderful  big  gun,  now,  and  heavy 
too,"  Donald  remarked,  taking  the  old  gun  in 
his  hands  and  examining  it  curiously. 

"  She  must  be  a  rare  fine  shootin'  gun  to  put 
a  big  hole  like  that  in  a  ship  !  "  suggested  David. 

"  Aye,  she  be  that!  "  and  Uncle  Elias  proudly 
and  affectionately  caressed  the  rusty  old  piece. 
"  There's  no  gun  on  the  coast  can  shoot  with 
she.  I  knows  un  all.  She's  as  good  as  any  six 
of  the  new-fangled  guns,  and  better!  Aye, 
she's  better'n  any  gun  they  makes  these  days! 
She  were  made  in  the  days  when  guns  were 
made  for  the  hard  shootin'  and  rough  work  we 
put  un  to." 

They  found  Tom  Hicks  at  his  cabin  door,  and 
without  delay  the  four  launched  Tobias's  boat 
and  with  a  brave  front,  but  with  much  fear  and 
trembling  in  their  hearts,  nevertheless,  pulled 
away,  in  the  growing  dawn,  for  Black  Bear 
Head. 

The  new  log  house  and  the  two  high  poles  on 
the  summit  of  Black  Bear  Head  stood  out  in 
silhouette  against  the  sky,  and  below,  at  the 
anchorage,  gray  and  sinister,  the  mysterious 
ship  rode  upon  the  black  waters  of  the  bay. 
Smoke  was  belching  from  her  funnels,  and  this 
fact  offered  some  relief  to  the  strained  nerves  of 
the  lads.     It  was  evident  she  was  preparing  to 
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depart,  and  Skipper  MacFarland  had  said  that 
if  she  were  an  enemy  ship  her  policy  would  be 
to  remain. 

Ensign  Kruger  was  on  the  lookout  for  the 
boat,  and  hailing  the  lads  as  they  approached, 
directed: 

"Go  ashore  and  make  your  boat  fast!  I'll 
come  after  you  in  the  launch  and  fetch  you 
aboard  the  ship !  " 

"  Can't  we  take  the  boat  in  tow?  We'll  need 
un  to  come  back  from  Big  Bowl  Harbor,"  To- 
bias shouted  back,  not  a  little  disturbed,  as  were 
the  others,  at  the  Ensign's  suggestion. 

"  I'll  bring  you  back  from  Big  Bowl  Harbor 
in  the  launch,"  the  Ensign  bellowed  through  a 
megaphone.  "  Make  your  boat  fast  to  leave 
her." 

"  They'll  be  keepin'  us  prisoners  on  the  ship/' 
muttered  Tom.  "  Thafs  what  they'll  do,  and 
they  don't  let  us  take  the  boat." 

The  temporary  relief  they  had  experienced 
upon  observing  the  ship's  preparations  for  de- 
parture subsided  with  Tom's  unhappy  predic- 
tion. Had  it  been  possible  then  for  the  lads  to 
turn  back  and  leave  the  ship  it  is  probable  they 
would  have  done  so  with  one  accord.  But  it 
was  too  late  to  attempt  an  escape,  and  silently 
they  pulled  ashore  and  proceeded  to  make  their 
boat  fast  and  snug  until  their  return,  if  they 
were  to  be  permitted  to  return. 
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Doubts  and  misgivings  were  again  quickly- 
banished,  however,  by  the  cordial  greeting  of 
Ensign  Kruger  when,  a  little  later,  he  chugged 
up  in  his  motor  boat. 

"Right  on  time,  as  soldiers  should  be!  Di- 
rectly the  ship  clears  the  inlet  I'll  bring  you 
back  in  the  motor  boat.  No  need  of  towing 
your  boat  down,  for,  you  see,  we'd  only  have  to 
tow  it  back.  How  are  you  all  this  fine  morn- 
ing? "  he  asked  as  they  joined  him  in  his  boat, 
and  turned  back  to  the  ship. 

*'  We're  all  fine,  sir,"  answered  Tobias. 

"  You  see  we've  been  busy  since  we  arrived," 
remarked  the  Ensign  cheerfully,  as  he  observed 
the  boys  scrutinizing  the  house  on  Black  Bear 
Head. 

"  Is  it  a  fort,  sir?  "  asked  Tobias. 

"  Oh,  no,"  laughed  the  Ensign,  "  it's  just  a 
house  to  live  in." 

"  'Tis  a  bad  place  t'  build  a  house  on  top  o' 
the  hill,"  suggested  Tom. 

"  But  we'll  have  a  fine  view  from  there," 
laughed  the  Ensign.  "  We  can  see  clear  out 
beyond  the  narrows  where  we  picked  you  up 
the  other  day." 

"Aye,  you  can  see  to  Black  Heart  Island 
whatever,  but  'tis  a  wonderful  cold  place  when 
the  wind  blows,"  Tom  persisted. 

They  drew  alongside  the  ship,  and  there  was 
no  time  for  further  questions.     A  rope  ladder 
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lay  against  the  side  of  the  ship,  and  up  this  they 
scrambled,  upon  Ensign  Kruger's  direction,  to 
the  deck,  and  he  led  them  at  once  to  the  bridge 
where  Captain  Makenburg  awaited  them. 

"  Goot  morning,  Captain  Tobias  und  the 
Ragget  Inlet  Guards,"  he  greeted.  "  It  iss  veil 
you  come  so  soon.  The  ship  it  must  pe  going 
vonce  again  now.  You  vill  pe  again  careful 
that  the  bottom  of  the  sea  it  does  not  come  up 
to  hit  her  und  stick  her  fast  vonce?  " 

"  Aye,  sir,"  Tobias  answered,  "  we'll  be  care- 
ful about  un." 

"  I  vill  depent  upon  you.  Captain." 

Both  Captain  Makenburg  and  Ensign 
Kruger,  with  punctilious  care,  addressed  To- 
bias upon  all  occasions  as  "  Captain,"  and  when 
the  anchor  was  weighed  and  they  cautiously 
steamed  down  the  inlet  neither  of  them  ever 
forgot  the  title. 

It  was  past  noon  when  the  ship,  safely  outside 
High  Rock  Tickle,  came  to,  the  launch  swung 
out  upon  the  davits,  and  Captain  Makenburg 
graciously  thanked  the  lads  for  their  service  as 
they  left  the  ship. 

"  You  haff  done  a  goot  service  to  my  Govern- 
ment," said  he.  "  I  am  gratified.  You  are  a 
fine  guard  for  the  Ragget  Inlet.  Vonce  again  I 
vill  come  when  the  ice  iss  gone,  und  vonce  again 
you  vill  pilot  the  ship  for  me." 

As  the  big  gray  vessel  steamed  away  upon 
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her  course,  and  the  launch,  manned  by  Ensign 
Kruger  and  one  seaman,  with  the  Ragged  Inlet 
Guards  as  passengers,  turned  back  through  the 
tickle  and  up  the  inlet,  the  four  lads  experi- 
enced a  feeling  of  profound  relief.  They  had 
neither  been  held  prisoners  on  the  ship  nor  in- 
jured. If  she  were  a  Government  ship,  and 
there  now  seemed  no  room  to  doubt  it,  they 
had  done  a  good  service.  If  she  were  a  Ger- 
man vessel — but  that  seemed  a  foolish  thought 
— all  immediate  danger  from  her  crew  had  gone 
with  her.  Every  member  of  the  Ragged  Inlet 
Guard  had  a  Hght  heart. 

"  Now,"  remarked  Ensign  Kruger  as  the  mo- 
tor boat  chugged  along  at  a  ten-knot  speed,  "  I 
can't  help  but  be  your  neighbors  for  the  winter. 
I've  crossed  the  Rubicon." 

"  Crossed  the  what,  sir?  "  asked  Tobias. 

"  I  mean  that  the  ship  has  gone,  and  I  can't 
get  away  from  Ragged  Inlet  before  next  sum- 
mer even  if  I  want  to  go." 

"Will  there  be  just  you  two,  sir?"  asked 
Tom,  indicating  the  seaman. 

"  There  are  two  others,"  explained  the  En- 
sign.    "  Four  of  us  altogether." 

"  Will  you  all  be  huntin*,  sir?  "  asked  Tom. 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  said  the  Ensign. 
"  There  isn't  much  else  to  do  here,  is  there?  " 

"  I'm  not  knowin'  what  you  may  find  to  do, 
sir,"  was  Tom's  uncertain  reply,  for  he  had  been 
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making  many  mental  observations  and  thinking 
many  things  on  the  voyage  down  the  inlet. 

"  I  don't  suppose  we'll  do  anything  much," 
laughed  the  Ensign,  "  unless  we  hunt  to  keep 
busy.  I'll  come  over  to  see  you  sometimes 
perhaps." 

"  We'll  not  be  home  much  the  winter,  sir," 
said  Tobias.  "  We  goes  to  th'  trails,  but  those 
that  are  there'll  be  glad  to  have  you  come. 
When  we're  home  we'll  be  comin'  to  see  you 
too." 

"  I'm  sorry,"  objected  the  Ensign,  "  but  it's 
against  orders  for  us  to  have  visitors.  Other- 
wise I'd  like  you  all  to  come.  You  see  Govern- 
ment men  have  to  follow  orders." 

"  But  we're  Government  folk  too,  sir!  We're 
the  Ragged  Inlet  Guards,"  protested  Tobias, 
**  and  we  wants  to  do  all  we  can  for  the  Govern- 
ment." 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure,"  the  Ensign  smiled,  "  but 
you're  in  a  different  branch  of  the  service. 
You've  done  a  big  work  for  the  Government 
in  piloting  the  ship  in  and  out  of  the  harbor. 
We  may  want  you  to  act  as  scouts  and  hunters 
for  the  expedition.  Of  course  we'll  pay  you 
well.     The  Government  pays  all  its  men." 

Tobias  and  the  others  were  pleased  at  the 
assurance  that  the  Ragged  Inlet  Guards  had 
done  "  the  Government "  a  service,  and  could 
perhaps  be  of  further  use.     Nevertheless  there 
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was  still  an  indefinable  unsatisfied  feeling  in  the 
minds  of  all  of  them  concerning  Ensign  Kruger 
and  his  party.  They  could  not  feel  complete 
confidence  in  him  and  his  statements.  It  was 
a  suspicion,  however,  that  they  did  not  attempt 
to  analyze  and  which  they  bravely  tried  to  ig- 
nore, for  it  apparently  had  no  basis.  The  En- 
sign had  been  uniformly  kind  to  them,  and  they 
shrank  instinctively  from  doing  him  an  injustice 
even  in  thought.  They  had  never  known  men 
to  dissemble,  or  speak  other  than  the  truth,  and 
their  present  doubts  came  to  them  against  their 
will. 

The  sun  had  set  when  the  launch  reached 
Black  Bear  Head,  and  Ensign  Kruger  insisted 
upon  towing  their  boat  to  Caribou  Cove,  "  that 
he  might  know  the  way,"  for  he  declared  that 
he  should  wish  soon  to  "  pay  his  respects  "  to 
their  parents. 

"  Here's  your  pay  for  the  day's  service,"  said 
he,  handing  each  a  crisp  ten-dollar  United 
States  note. 

"  But,  sir,"  stammered  Tobias,  "  it's — it's  too 
much !     You  were  paying  us  before." 

"  No,"  laughed  the  Ensign,  "  it  isn't  too 
much.  We  paid  you  five  dollars  each  to  pilot 
the  ship  up  the  inlet.  It  is  surely  worth  as 
much  to  pilot  her  safely  out,  and  five  dollars  for 
the  return  trip." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  each  of  the  boys,  and 
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vastly  rich  they  felt.  Fifteen  dollars  for  each 
of  them !  That  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
helping  through  the  long  and  trying  winter,  and 
it  was  many  times  more  dollars  than  any  of 
them  had  ever  before  owned  in  his  life. 

The  four  lads  were  vastly  excited  with  their 
day's  experience,  and  when  Ensign  Kruger  put 
them  ashore  at  Caribou  Cove  they  must  needs 
stop  for  an  hour  with  Tobias,  for  there  was 
much  to  talk  about.  Mrs.  Docket  had  supper 
waiting,  and  presently  Uncle  Zebedee  and 
Tom's  mother  and  sister  came  over  to  hear  the 
news. 

"  I'm  not  knowin*  rightly  what  to  think  of 
un !  "  Tom  admitted.  "  I've  been  doubtin'  that 
strange  lingo  they  talks,  and  the  strange  things 
they  does,  but  Ensign  Kruger  acts  wonderful 
kind  to  us." 

"  They're  Government  folk.  There's  no 
doubtin'  that!"  declared  Tobias.  ''Germans 
wouldn't  dare,  just  four  of  un,  to  stop  here.  If 
they  were  Germans  there'd  have  been  a  big 
company  of  un  bide  when  the  ship  goes.  And 
they  never  would  have  given  us  all  that  money 
either." 

"  Tobias  is  right  now,  Tobias  is  right.  They 
never  would  ha*  paid  th*  money  if  they  were 
Germans!  And  only  four  of  un  bidin'  behind! 
I  could  lick  four  Germans  myself,  that  I  could! 
I  could  lick  twice  four  of  un!     With  my  old 
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swile  gun  I  could  pretty  nigh  stand  off  the 
whole  company  of  un ! "  and  Uncle  Elias 
wagged  his  old  head  confidently. 

But  whatever  the  object  of  the  men  at  Black 
Bear  Head  might  be,  it  was  decided  that,  for 
the  winter,  at  least,  they  could  do  no  harm  to 
The  Labrador  or  to  the  people.  None,  indeed, 
but  Tom  Hicks  longer  doubted  that  they  were 
British  sailors  come  to  guard  them,  and  evep 
Tom  tried  to  accept  this  as  a  fact,  though  hf 
never  could  feel  quite  satisfied. 
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WHOEVER  they  might  be,  the  four 
men  on  Black  Bear  Head  were  civil 
neighbors,  quiet  and  well  behaved, 
and  the  folk  of  the  settlement,  occupied  by  their 
own  affairs,  were  no  longer  seriously  concerned 
as  to  the  business  of  the  strangers  or  their 
identity. 

The  boys,  as  we  have  seen,  were  now  to  be 
the  chief  bread-winners  for  the  homes.  Their 
energies  were  to  be  turned  to  bigger  and  wider 
efforts  than  ever  before.  They  were  no  longer 
to  be  merely  boys.  In  responsibilities  they 
were  to  step  into  the  estate  of  men  and  bear  the 
burdens  of  men.  They  accepted  these  respon- 
sibilities and  burdens  not  only  cheerfully  but 
eagerly.  It  did  not  occur  to  any  of  them  to 
complain  or  to  even  consider  his  lot  in  any  de- 
gree a  hard  one. 

Down  on  The  Labrador  lads  are  not  pam- 
pered by  their  parents.  They  are  never  per- 
mitted the  luxury  of  lying  in  bed  of  mornings. 
They  must  be  up  with  their  elders  and  they 
must  lend  a  hand  in  whatever  there  is  to  be 
done,  according  to  the  measure  of  their  years 
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and  strength.  They  learn  early  to  face  rain 
and  wind  and  wintry  blizzard  with  fortitude  and 
a  smile.  The  frontier  rears  sturdy  men  with 
the  brawn  and  hardihood  to  stand  squarely 
upon  their  feet  and  fight  the  battles  of  life 
bravely  and  unflinchingly. 

That  is  a  stern  and  exacting  land,  and  much 
is  demanded  of  those  whose  lot  is  cast  upon  it. 
Every  man  and  boy  must  do  his  best  at  all 
times,  and  even  then  Want  too  often  stalks 
boldly  and  brazenly  in  at  the  cabin  doors.  And 
in  the  most  bountiful  years  the  folk  must  needs 
be  content  with  little.  Many  things  that  we  in 
our  kindlier  land  demand  as  ordinary  and  daily 
necessities  of  life  are  unattainable  luxuries 
there.  But  the  Great  Giver  tempers  us  to  the 
winds,  and  one  never  misses  the  good  things  of 
life  one  has  never  enjoyed. 

When  a  man  makes  the  most  of  his  oppor- 
tunities, the  consciousness  that  he  has  done  so 
carries  with  it  a  degree  of  contentment  and  sat- 
isfaction. It  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  able  to  meet 
the  disappointments  of  life  without  grumbling, 
and  with  a  smile  and  determination  to  try  again. 
Grumbling  never  gets  one  anywhere,  and  grum- 
blers are  rare  on  The  Labrador.  Grumblers 
are  always  unhappy.  Hope  and  contentment 
are  characteristic  of  wilderness  dwellers  every- 
where. There  is  as  much  real  happiness  in  the 
humblest  Labrador  cabin  as  in  the  most  com- 
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fortable  home  or  finest  mansion  anywhere  in 
the  wide  world.  The  degree  of  happiness  and 
contentment  which  a  man  enjoys  is,  after  all, 
the  measure  of  his  life's  success. 

Zebedee  Hicks,  Tom's  grandfather,  was  still 
able  to  do  a  turn  at  the  hunting,  and  he  could 
feed  the  dogs  when  Tom  was  away,  and  he 
could  do  his  share  at  the  wood-pile.  But  there 
was  Tom's  mother,  his  sister  Abbie,  a  maid  of 
fifteen,  his  brother  Sam,  who  was  four,  and  a 
baby  sister  two  years  of  age,  to  provide  for. 
These  were  mouths  enough  for  a  lad  of  sixteen 
and  a  man  of  sixty  to  feed,  and  no  small  share 
of  the  burden  must  needs  be  carried  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  lad. 

Uncle  Elias  Docket  could  also  help  a  little  by 
cutting  wood  for  the  stove,  but  it  was  httle 
enough  now,  for  the  feebleness  of  years  was 
growing  upon  him.  He  had  learned  to  swing  a 
snowshoe  fairly  well  at  the  end  of  a  wooden  leg, 
but  he  had  had  his  time  at  the  hunting  and 
could  no  longer  venture  far  from  the  door. 
And  more  and  more  he  was  coming  to  sit  idly 
by  the  stove,  smoking  his  pipe  and  talking  with 
Aunt  Phebe,  or  any  who  would  listen,  of 
the  brave  days  of  long  ago  when  he  was  young 
and  hearty,  before  a  gun  exploded  and  shot 
away  his  leg.  And  there  were  days  when  he 
could  never  keep  awake,  but  sat  by  the  fire  nod- 
ding his  old  head  as  he  dozed.     And  besides  his 
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grandfather  and  grandmother,  Tobias  had  his 
mother  and  his  sister  Edith,  a  buxom  maid  of 
fourteen,  to  provide  for. 

Donald  MacMaster  had  not  the  assistance  of 
even  a  decrepit  grandfather,  and  there  were 
three  in  the  family  besides  himself — his  mother, 
his  sister  Mary,  who  was  fifteen  and  declared 
she  could  look  after  the  rabbit  traps  and  could 
help  Donald  cut  the  wood,  and  Maggie,  who 
was  five. 

The  necessities  and  responsibilities  of  the 
times  fell  more  lightly  upon  David  Push  than 
upon  the  other  lads.  Skipper  MacFarland,  his 
grandfather,  was  still  a  rugged,  active  man.  He 
had  always  been  a  man  of  thrift  and  had  saved 
a  little,  and  his  trading  business  brought  him 
good  returns.  In  times  of  scarcity,  when  the 
hunt  was  poor,  he  helped  many  a  family  over 
trying  periods  by  keeping  their  flour  barrel 
filled.  And  he  was  quite  able,  in  addition  to 
attending  to  his  trading  shop,  to  care  for  a  few 
fox  and  marten  traps. 

David  and  his  mother  lived  with  Skipper 
MacFarland,  and  though  David  had  no  idle 
time,  for  as  we  have  seen  idleness  is  no  part  of 
a  boy's  life  in  Labrador,  and  though  he  had 
promised  his  father  he  would  do  his  very  best 
to  fill  his  father's  place,  David  still  had  his 
grandfather  to  lean  upon. 

Long  sticks  of  wood,  hauled  to  the  cabins  on 
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dog  sledges  the  previous  spring,  and  standing 
closely  on  end  in  great  bunches  that  looked  at 
a  distance  like  Indian  wigwams,  were  to  be  cut 
into  suitable  lengths  to  accommodate  the  big 
box  stoves.  The  maids  volunteered  to  help, 
for  they  had  strength  in  their  round  young 
arms  and  could  pull  the  end  of  a  crosscut  saw 
nearly  as  well  as  their  brothers.  Every  one 
worked  from  dawn  until  dark,  and  by  the  mid- 
dle of  the  second  week  in  October  the  sheds  at 
the  end  of  the  cabins  were  filled  with  neatly 
piled  ranks  ready  for  winter  use. 

The  long  evenings  during  this  time  were  not 
wasted.  There  were  marten  and  fox  traps  to 
be  oiled  and  put  in  order  for  the  trails,  and 
boards  to  be  shaped  and  smoothed  upon  which 
pelts  were  to  be  stretched  and  dried.  These 
were  chores  to  be  attended  to  by  lamplight 
after  supper,  and  a  vast  deal  of  interest  the  lads 
took  in  the  work.  They  never  tired  of  specula-* 
tion  as  to  the  pelts  that  might  be  stretched  upon 
the  boards,  and  each  hoped,  as  the  trapper  al- 
ways hopes,  that  he  might  even  capture  a  silver 
fox,  which  would  be  success  indeed. 

It  had  been  the  custom  in  previous  years, 
when  the  fishing  was  ended  at  Big  Bowl  Harbor 
in  the  fall,  and  the  folk  were  snugly  settled  in 
their  winter  homes  at  White  Fox  River  and 
Caribou  Cove,  for  the  fathers  to  depart  at  once 
to  Tumbling  Rocks  Cove,  on  Skull  Island,  a 
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dozen  miles  northward  of  Big  Bowl  Harbor, 
for  the  autumn  seal  hunt. 

The  meat  and  blubber  of  seals  were  stored 
and  used  for  winter  dog  food,  and  the  folk 
themselves  ate  a  bit  of  the  meat  now  and  again 
as  a  variation  to  their  limited  larder.  The  skins 
were  utilized  in  many  ways  and  were  a  neces- 
sity. The  hair  was  removed  from  some  of 
them  and  they  were  then  dressed  into  leather 
from  which  the  women  of  the  settlement  made 
fine  water-tight  boots  to  be  worn  when  the 
snow  melted  in  spring  and  fall  and  at  the  sum- 
mer fishing.  Skins  were  required  also  for  dog 
harness  and  for  sledge  lashings.  The  best  and 
finest  were  cured  without  removing  the  hair, 
and  these  were  fashioned  into  sleeping  bags  for 
winter  camps,  and  into  netseks  and  trousers  to 
be  worn  over  the  ordinary  clothing  in  the  se- 
verest weather  in  depth  of  winter.  The  netsek 
resembles  a  shirt,  but  with  the  addition  of  a 
hood.  It  is  a  comfort  in  the  wild  northern  bliz- 
zard, for  the  wind  cannot  penetrate  the  thick 
but  pliable  skin  from  which  it  is  made,  and  the 
hood  keeps  the  driving  snow  from  reaching  the 
head  and  ears  and  neck. 

The  seal,  or  as  they  termed  it,  "  swile  '*  hunt, 
had  heretofore  never  been  omitted  from  the  fall 
routine.  But  it  demanded  risk  and  severe  ex- 
posure as  well  as  skill,  and  called  for  the  great- 
est  hardihood.     Uncle    EHas,    Uncle   Zebedee 
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and  Skipper  MacFarland  had  none  of  them 
taken  part  in  it  for  several  years,  leaving  it  to 
the  younger  men,  their  brawnier  sons,  the 
fathers  of  the  lads. 

This  year,  with  none  but  the  old  men  and  the 
lads  at  home,  there  had  seemed  no  time  to  be 
allotted  to  the  seal  hunt,  and  it  had  been  tacitly 
abandoned  by  the  elders  as  too  great  an  adven- 
ture to  impose  upon  the  lads  before  entering 
upon  their  winter  trapping.  No  mention,  in- 
deed, was  made  of  it  by  any  one  until  one  even- 
ing in  October  Tom  Hicks  remarked  to  Uncle 
Zebedee,  as  he  sat  with  his  grandfather  by  the 
fire  oiling  traps : 

"  'Tis  time  to  be  goin'  on  the  swile  hunt, 
Grandpop,  and  past  time." 

"Aye,"  admitted  Uncle  Zebedee,  "  *tis  that, 
but  I'm  thinkin'  there'll  be  no  swile  hunt  this 
year  with  every  one  away  to  the  war." 

"  How'll  we  ever  feed  the  dogs  without  swile 
meat?"  asked  Tom  with  much  concern. 
"  We'll  have  no  feed  for  un  unless  we  hunts 
swiles,  Grandpop." 

"  And  we're  fair  out  o'  skins,  too,"  suggested 
Mrs.  Hicks.  "  We've  only  one  skin  left,  and 
'tis  a  wonderful  poor  un  for  boots.  We'll  need 
skins  for  boots  zvhatevtT.'\ 

"  Skipper  MacFarland  is  like  to  trade  in  some 
skins  from  the  Eskimos,  and  we  can  get  what 
we  needs  from  he,"  said  Uncle  Zebedee. 
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"  The  dogs'll  be  starvin'  with  no  feed  for 
un !  "  protested  Tom. 

"Aye,  'tis  goin'  to  be  wonderful  bad  for  the 
dogs,"  Uncle  Zebedee  admitted. 

"  How'll  they  make  out  and  we  has  no  feed 
for  un?  "  Tom  persisted.  "  We'll  have  to  feed 
un  w/iafever." 

"  If  we  feeds  un  every  second  day  instead  of 
every  day,  and  then  for  a  bit  drops  to  every 
third  day,  what  we  has'll  keep  un  till  the  last 
of  April  month,"  explained  Uncle  Zebedee. 
'*  Then  we'll  be  gettin'  swiles  on  the  ice." 

"  They'll  be  savage  as  wolves,  and  we  cuts  un 
down  on  feed  like  that,"  Mrs.  Hicks  objected. 
"  Nobody'll  be  safe  with  un  around.  'Twill  be 
better  to  kill  un  at  the  start." 

"  Kill  un ! "  Tom  could  scarce  believe  his 
ears.  "  We  never  could  make  out  without 
dogs!  We  never  could  go  anywheres,  and  we 
couldn't  haul  wood  next  spring!  We  has  to 
have  un  to  travel!  And  to  haul  wood  what- 
ever \" 

"Aye,  'twould  be  wonderful  hard  gettin'  on 
without  dogs.  But,"  Uncle  Zebedee  added 
thoughtfully,  "your  mother's  right,  Tom. 
They'd  be  savage  as  wolves,  on  short  feed,  and 
they'd  be  like  to  attack  folk,  if  they  had  a  fair 
chance,  and  eat  un  too." 

"  We  can't  kill  un !  We've  got  to  have  un  to 
do  the  work ! "  Tom  stubbornly  insisted. 
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"  Since  I  can  remember,"  said  Uncle  Zebedee 
sorrowfully,  "  I've  never  been  without  a  smart 
team  o'  dogs  to  drive.  'Tis  the  hardness  o' 
war,  lad.  'Twill  be  woefully  hard  doin'  without 
un,  and  the  time  comes  that  we  has  to  kill  un. 
I'm  not  knowin'  how  we  can  make  out  without 
un." 

"  I'm  thinkin'  now,"  and  Tom  spoke  eagerly, 
"  we  could  make  the  hunt  and  get  some  swiles 
whatever,  and  then  we  could  keep  the  dogs. 
Tobias's  mother'd  let  he  go  and  you  lets  me, 
and  Davy's  mother'd  let  he  go,  Grandpop,  if 
you  asked  Skipper  MacFarland,  and  Donald's 
mother'd  never  deny  he,  and  the  rest  of  us 
went ! " 

"  'Tis  too  tryin'  work  for  you  lads,"  objected 
Mrs.  Hicks,  who  had  anticipated  Tom's  sug- 
gestion. "  Your  father  were  always  sayin* 
'twere  wonderful  tryin*  work  for  full  grown 
men,  and  'tis  no  work  for  lads  like  you." 

"  They're  brawny  lads,  and  able.  They  could 
do  the  work  and  they  had  some  one  with  un 
to  show  un  how  and  look  after  un  that  they 
weren't  takin'  risks  they  shouldn't  be  takin'," 
suggested  Uncle  Zebedee  thoughtfully.  "  If  / 
were  goin*  with  un  now  to  take  the  brunt  o'  the 
work  'twouldn't  be  too  hard  for  un,  and  I  could 
keep  an  eye  on  they."  A  wistful  look  came  into 
Uncle  Zebedee's  face.  "  I  weren't  as  old  as 
Tom  by  two  year,  or  a  year  whatever  when  I 
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first  goes  to  the  fall  swile  hunt  with  my  father. 
But,"  he  added  with  a  sigh,  "  lads  were  hardy 
in  them  days." 

"  Lads  is  hardy  these  days  too."  Mrs.  Hicks 
resented  the  imputation  that  Tom  was  any  less 
able  or  willing  to  work  than  was  Uncle  Zebedee 
when  he  was  a  young  lad.  "  You  were  just 
helpin'  when  you  went  with  your  father,  and 
there  were  men  enough  to  do  the  heavy  work 
and  man  the  boats  in  foul  weather,  and  if  the 
lads  go  now  they'll  have  to  do  men's  work  along 
with  you,  fair  weather  and  foul." 

"  Aye,  there's  truth  in  that,"  admitted  Uncle 
Zebedee. 

"  And  you've  not  been  goin*  to  the  fall  swile 
hunt  these  five  years,  and  'tis  too  hardy  work 
for  you  now,"  Mrs.  Hicks  continued.  "  Your 
rheumatics'll  sure  be  troublin'  you  bad  and  you 
goes,  Grandpop.     You're  past  un." 

"  I'm  thinkin'  now  it  might  be  good  for  my 
rheumatics,  and  I'm  not  past  un.  I'm  as  hardy 
as  ever  I  were,  though  I'll  say  I'm  not  so  nim- 
ble," Uncle  Zebedee  boasted.  "  I  could  do  a 
day's  work  with  any  man,  and  I'm  thinkin* 
'twould  be  fine  to  go  to  the  fall  swile  hunt 
again.  'Twould  put  new  nimbleness  in  me. 
'Tweren't  because  I  weren't  able  but  because  I 
were  needed  here  to  home  that  kept  me  from 
goin'  the  last  five  year,  and  there  were  plenty 
to  go  without  me.     I  were  never  stayin'  home 
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because  o'  years  and  feebleness.  I'm  not 
growed  feeble  yet.  O,  aye,  but  I'm  able !  I'm 
a  wonderful  able  man !  " 

"Remember  your  years,  Grandpop!"  Mrs. 
Hicks  insisted.  "  You're  not  able  to  make  the 
fall  swile  hunt!  No  man  o*  your  years  is  able 
to  make  un  without  hurt  to  hisself !  " 

This  was  like  throwing  the  gauntlet  down 
to  Uncle  Zebedee.  He  was  proud  of  his 
strength  and  powers  of  endurance,  and  he  was 
possessed  of  his  due  portion  of  human  stub- 
bornness. Until  now  he  had  not  seriously  con- 
sidered going  upon  the  seal  hunt,  but  his  pride 
was  touched  and  his  stubborn  nature  aroused. 
He  suddenly  had  an  overpowering  desire  to  go 
and  show  the  world  what  stuff  he  was  made 
of. 

"  'Twill  not  hurt  me,  and  I'm  goin'  whatever, 
and  Skipper  MacFarland  outfits  me  with  nets 
and  grub,"  he  announced. 

"  Mother,  and  Grandpop  goes  you'd  be  lettin' 
me  go  too?"  Tom  asked  eagerly. 

"  I'd  be  worried  about  you  the  whole  time, 
lad.  'Tisn't  right  for  you  to  go,  and  I  needs 
you  home  till  you  goes  to  the  winter  huntin','* 
Mrs.  Hicks  declared. 

"  There'll  be  no  cause  to  worry.  I'll  see  no 
harm  comes  to  the  lad,"  Uncle  Zebedee  said  as- 
suringly,  speaking  now  as  though  the  hunt  were 
an  established  fact. 
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"  I'm  not  doubtin'  that,  Father,  but  with  only 
the  four  lads  you'll  have  too  light  a  crew  for  the 
nasty  weather  you'll  be  findin'  outside.  There'll 
harm  come  to  you." 

"  There'll  be  Eskimos  about  to  lend  a  hand, 
and  we  needs  un,"  argued  Uncle  Zebedee. 

"  Say  you'll  be  lettin'  me  go.  Mother,"  Tom 
urged. 

"  I  couldn't  be  sayin'  '  no '  and  Tobias's 
mother  lets  he  go,  but  I'm  thinkin'  she'll  not, 
and  I'm  safe  enough  in  that,"  came  the  reluc- 
tant consent. 

"We'll  see  now  what  Skipper  MacFarland 
thinks  about  un,"  said  Uncle  Zebedee. 

The  recollection  of  the  brave  years  of  his 
youth  had  roused  the  smouldering  fires  of 
Uncle  Zebedee's  once  adventurous  spirit.  It 
would  be  like  a  return  to  youth  to  take  part 
once  more  in  the  fall  seal  hunt.  In  fancy  Uncle 
Zebedee  could  again  smell  the  icy  salt  spray, 
and  hear  the  seas  pounding  upon  the  rocks  of 
Skull  Island  and  breaking  over  the  hidden  reefs 
at  The  Creepers. 

It  would  never  do  to  kill  the  dogs,  and  the 
dogs  could  not  live  without  food.  They  could 
not  haul  their  next  winter's  firewood,  as  Tom 
had  suggested,  without  their  team.  This  was  a 
matter  that  he  had  not  given  serious  thought 
until  Tom  brought  it  to  his  attention.  With 
these  arguments  to  justify  his  action,  it  was  not 
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hard  to  persuade  himself  that  the  seal  hunt  was 
of  vital  importance  and  necessary  to  their  exist- 
ence. 

Uncle  Zebedee  arose  and  donned  his  adikey/ 

"  Where  you  goin',  Grandpop  ?  "  Mrs.  Hicks 
asked. 

"  Over  to  White  Fox  River  to  sit  a  bit  along 
with  the  Skipper  and  smoke  a  pipe.  'Tis  early 
yet." 

"'Tis  to  talk  about  the  swile  hunt?  You'll 
not  be  goin'  on  the  swile  hunt  for  sure,  now,  will 
you,  Grandpop?  " 

"  Aye,  to  talk  un  over  and  see  what  the  Skip- 
per thinks  about  un.  And,"  he  added  as  a  par- 
tial evasion  of  Mrs.  Hicks's  last  question,  "  to 
talk  about  killin'  the  dogs." 

"  You'll  be  askin'  he  to  fit  you  out  for  the 
hunt,  now." 

"  I'll  be  seein'  how  he  feels  about  un." 

"  Don't  be  too  persuadin'." 

Uncle  Zebedee  did  not  promise  to  modify  his 
powers  of  persuasion  as  he  closed  the  door  and 
turned  down  the  moonlit  trail  toward  White 
Fox  River.  His  step  was  lighter  than  for  many 
a  day,  the  effect,  no  doubt,  of  the  suggestion  of 
renewed  youth.  For  several  years  he  had  been, 
in   spite   of  his   denial,   pushed   aside   by   the 

*An  adikey  is  an  Eskimo  garment  made  of  cloth.  It  is 
drawn  over  the  head  like  a  shirt  with  closed  front.  In 
Alaska  a  similar  garment  is  called  a  "  parka." 
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younger  men  from  the  more  strenuous  activi' 
ties.  Now  he  was  to  renew  them  and  show  the 
world  that  he  was  not  too  old  or  feeble  to  take 
them  up  and  pursue  them  with  all  his  former 
vigor.  And  his  thoughts  turned  to  the  time 
when,  as  a  lad,  he  went  with  his  father  to  the 
fall  seal  hunt  for  the  first  time. 

Uncle  Zebedee  found  Skipper  MacFarland 
alone  in  his  little  shop,  arranging  his  meager 
stock  of  goods  on  rough  board  shelves  behind 
the  counter. 

"  Evenin',  Zebedee,"  Skipper  MacFarland 
greeted.  "  I  were  tidyin'  up  the  shop  a  bit. 
Glad  you  come  over." 

"  Evenin',  Skipper,"  and  Uncle  Zebedee,  seat" 
ing  himself  upon  a  box,  proceeded  to  cut  to^ 
bacco  from  a  black  plug  and  stuff  his  pipe. 

"  I'm  thinkin'  I'll  have  a  smoke  too,"  said  the 
Skipper,  coming  from  behind  the  counter;  and 
seating  himself  upon  another  box,  he  drew  a 
plug  of  tobacco  and  a  jack-knife  from  his  pocket, 
and  after  the  manner  of  Uncle  Zebedee  filled  his 
pipe. 

Uncle  Zebedee  scratched  a  match  and  applied 
it  to  the  bowl  of  his  pipe.  When  the  tobacco 
glowed  and  the  smoke  rose  to  his  satisfaction, 
he  passed  the  blazing  match  to  Skipper  Mac- 
Farland, who  thriftily  accepted  it  and  applied  it 
to  his  own  pipe. 

"  Does  you  mind  when  we  went  to  the  fall 
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swile  hunt  together,  Skipper?  "  asked  Zebedee, 
puffing  thoughtfully  at  his  pipe. 

"  Aye,  'twere  a  good  many  years  we  went 
together,  Zebedee,"  said  the  Skipper  reminis- 
cently. 

"  I  went  eight  year  before  you,  and  kept  at 
un  a  bit  longer.  Skipper,"  Zebedee  calculated. 
"  Your  shop  kept  you  from  goin'  the  late  years. 
From  first  to  last  I  went  to  the  fall  swilin'  forty 
year  and  never  missed  a  season.  Them  were 
fine  times,  Skipper." 

"  I  never  liked  the  fall  swilin*,"  Skipper  Mac- 
Farland  admitted.  "  'Twere  always  gettin' 
frosty  outside  and  'twere  a  bit  too  hardy  for  me, 
but  you  was  a  hardy  man  and  never  seemed  to 
mind  the  frost." 

"  Aye,  Skipper,  I  were  always  a  brawny, 
hardy  man.  I'm  a  brawny,  hardy  man  to  this 
day.  I  always  fancied  the  fall  swilin',  and  I 
always  bided  as  late  as  the  last  man  on  Skull 
Island,  and  I  always  made  out  a  fine  hunt  too.'* 

"  Aye,  you  did  that." 

The  two  puffed  their  pipes  in  silence  for  a 
time.     Presently  Zebedee  remarked: 

"  We'll  be  hard  up  for  dog  feed  before  the 
winter's  over,  I'm  thinkin'." 

"  I  were  thinkin'  that  too."  The  Skipper  re- 
moved the  pipe  from  his  lips.  "  With  the  men 
gone  and  no  one  to  make  the  swile  hunt,  we'll 
sure  be  hard  up  for  dog  feed.     We're  like  to 
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have    to    kill    some    o'    the    dogs,    whatever, 
Zebedee." 

"  U-m-m-m,"  grunted  Zebedee,  making  a 
half-dozen  silent  puffs  on  his  pipe.  "  We  can't 
do  without  the  dogs,  Skipper.  We  can't  make 
out  without  un  nohow.  I  could  go  to  the 
swilin'  with  the  lads  as  crew  and  get  some 
swiles  to  take  us  over,  if  you  could  fit  us  out. 
We'd  be  needin'  your  nets  and  your  trap  boat 
and  some  grub." 

"  Could  you  make  un,  now,  with  just  the  lads 
as  crew?"  Skipper  MacFarland  asked  hope- 
fully. 

"  I'll  manage  fine  with  un,"  assured  Uncle 
Zebedee.  "  The  lads'll  be  wantin'  to  go,  and 
'twill  be  fine  for  un  to  be  broke  in  at  the 
swilin'." 

"Aye,  'twill  that,"  seconded  Skipper  Mac- 
Farland, "  but  won't  it  be  better  for  un  to  bide 
home  till  they  goes  to  the  winter  hunt?  I'm 
fearin'  the  winter  trails'll  be  tryin'  enough  for 
un  when  the  cold  settles.  They'll  all  be  wishin* 
to  bide  home  often  enough  when  the  blizzards 
blow." 

"  'Twon't  hurt  un  to  go  to  the  swiHn',  and  we 
has  to  have  dog  feed  and  skins  for  the  boots," 
argued  Zebedee.  *'  I  were  younger  than  any  of 
un  when  I  went  to  the  swilin'  first,  and  I  liked 
un.  'Twould  never  do  to  kill  the  dogs.  Skip- 
per. 
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"  I  dunno  but  maybe  you're  right,  Zebedee. 
I'm  thinkin'  you  is  right,"  the  Skipper  admitted. 
"  When'll  you  start  for  the  swiUn',  Zebedee?  " 

"  If  there's  no  contrary  wind  we'll  go  day 
after  to-morrow  marnin'.  That's  Friday," 
Zebedee  calculated.  "  That'll  give  us  a  day  to 
make  ready,  and  we'll  get  to  Tumblin'  Rocks 
Cove  Saturday  evenin'  and  set  our  nets  off  Skull 
Island  Monday,  Lard  willin'." 

"  That'll  give  you  two  weeks  for  the  hunt  and 
be  back  home  the  last  of  October,"  suggested 
Skipper  MacFarland.  "  The  ice  in  the  inlet 
won't  make  fast  till  the  middle  of  November 
whatever,  and  you'll  not  be  hurried,  or  like  to  be 
cotched  by  un  if  you  bides  a  bit  longer.'* 

"  We'll  not  bide  out  long  enough  to  be 
cotched  by  the  ice,"  Zebedee  assured. 

"  Come  in  the  house  and  we'll  talk  un  over," 
the  Skipper  suggested.  "  'Tis  wonderful  chilly 
here  in  the  shop  settin'  down." 

In  the  warm  kitchen  they  found  Mrs.  Push, 
and  Mrs.  MacMaster  who  was  over  for  the 
evening  with  Donald,  chatting  and  sewing,  for 
on  The  Labrador  the  needles  of  the  women  are 
never  idle  during  leisure  moments.  David  and 
Donald  were  busy  with  plans  and  preparations 
for  the  winter  trapping. 

To  Uncle  Zebedee's  satisfaction  neither  of 
the  women  raised  objection  to  their  sons  taking 
part  in  the  proposed  expedition  to  Skull  Island. 
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On  the  contrary,  they  encouraged  the  under- 
taking with  expressions  of  satisfaction  that  the 
fall  "  swiling "  was  not  to  be  abandoned,  as 
otherwise  there  would  be  a  dearth  of  skins  for 
boots  and  clothing,  and  "  'twould  be  wonderful 
hard  to  have  to  kill  any  o'  the  dogs."  And  the 
lads  themselves  were  quite  carried  away  with 
excitement  at  the  prospect  of  an  adventurous 
fortnight  at  TumbHng  Rocks  Cove,  where  they 
would  come  in  contact  with  Eskimos  and  other 
hunters  from  the  north,  and  learn  the  news  of 
the  coast. 

Basking  in  their  approbation,  Uncle  Zebedee 
felt  that  in  volunteering  to  lead  the  expedition 
he  was  little  short  of  a  public  benefactor.  And 
when,  an  hour  later,  he  said  good-night  and  re- 
turning to  Caribou  Cove  called  for  a  moment  at 
the  Docket  cabin  and  presented  the  matter  to 
Tobias's  mother  and  found  her  quite  as  enthu- 
siastic over  the  project  as  were  Mrs.  Push  and 
Mrs.  MacMaster,  he  fairly  glowed  with  satisfac- 
tion, for  Tom's  mother  could  no  longer  offer 
opposition. 

"  Of  course  Tobias'll  be  goin',"  said  Mrs. 
Docket.  "  'Twill  be  fine  for  he  to  get  used  to 
the  swilin'.  He'd  have  to  be  goin'  next  year 
whatever,  and  'tis  well  for  he  to  learn  the  ways 
of  the  coast  swilin'  with  you,  Zebedee.  You 
was  always  a  wonderful  lucky  man  at  the  fall 
swilin'." 
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"  Aye,"  admitted  Uncle  Zebedee,  "  I  were 
that!" 

Even  Uncle  Elias  was  roused  to  enthusiasm, 
and  declared  he  would  go  to  the  "  swilin'  "  too. 
When  Aunt  Phebe  and  Mrs.  Docket  endeav- 
ored to  dissuade  him,  he  stumped  up  and  down 
the  cabin  declaring  he  was  none  too  old  or 
feeble  to  haul  a  net  or  shoot  a  gun,  and  looking 
like  an  ancient  priest  of  the  sea,  as  he  excitedly 
stroked  his  great  white  bushy  beard ;  and  he  was 
only  calmed  and  induced  to  admit  that  he  could 
not  be  spared  from  home  when  the  women  de- 
clared that  they  must  have  him  there  to  guard 
the  settlement  should  the  Germans  appear  to 
attack  and  capture  The  Labrador. 

Thus  the  matter  of  the  fall  seal  hunt  was  set- 
tled, and  the  following  day  was  one  of  hustle 
and  bustle  in  preparation  for  departure.  Skip- 
per MacFarland's  big  trap  boat,  which  had  not 
yet  been  hauled  ashore  and  stowed  for  the  win- 
ter, was  made  ready.  Into  it  were  loaded  two 
seal  nets,  a  cotton  tent,  a  sheet-iron  tent  stove 
and  other  necessary  equipment,  together  with 
an  ample  store  of  provisions  from  Skipper  Mac- 
Farland's shop,  and  at  daybreak  on  Friday 
morning  Uncle  Zebedee,  with  his  crew  of  eager 
hunters,  set  sail  in  a  fair  wind  for  Tumbhng 
Rocks  Cove,  on  Skull  Island. 
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THE  hills  were  already  white  with  early 
snows,  and  the  chill  of  frost  was  in  the 
morning  air.  The  four  lads  drew  the 
hoods  of  their  adikeys  over  their  heads,  and 
when  the  sails  were  spread  and  trimmed  to 
Uncle  Zebedee's  satisfaction,  drew  on  their  mit- 
tens and  sprawled  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  for 
a  chat  and  a  cozy  hour  until  daylight  came  and 
they  could  see  the  sea  and  shore. 

Uncle  Zebedee,  substituting  the  rudder  for 
the  long  sculling  oar  with  which  he  had  got  the 
boat  under  way,  settled  himself  at  the  tiller,  and 
drawing  his  jack-knife  and  a  plug  of  black  to- 
bacco from  his  pocket  shaved  a  quantity  of  the 
tobacco  into  the  palm  of  his  left  hand,  rolled  it 
with  the  palm  of  his  right,  filled  his  pipe  and 
lighting  it  with  a  sulphur  match  pufTed  content- 
edly. Uncle  Zebedee  was  in  his  element  and 
supremely  happy.  He  was  enjoying  the  cruise 
and  anticipation  of  the  fortnight's  hunting  at 
Skull  Island  no  less  keenly  than  were  the  lads. 

75 
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It  was  a  new  experience  and  a  romantic  ad- 
venture to  the  lads.  They  had  never  seen  Skull 
Island  or  The  Creepers  or  Tumbling  Rocks 
Cove,  but  Uncle  Elias  and  Uncle  Zebedee  had 
glorified  these  places  in  tales  of  personal  adven- 
ture, told  as  they  gathered  around  the  kitchen 
stove  in  one  or  other  of  the  cabins  on  long  win- 
ter evenings.  To  be  sure  these  were  tales  of  the 
brave  years  of  long  ago,  when  Uncle  Elias  and 
Uncle  Zebedee  were  young  men,  and  in  the 
present  commonplace  and  prosaic  days  nothing 
so  heroic  or  romantic  could  occur.  But  the 
scenes  and  surroundings  were  the  same,  for 
scenes  and  surroundings  do  not  change  with 
years  on  The  Labrador,  and  the  boys  were  to 
have  a  feast  of  imagination.  Ouite  aside  from 
this,  the  seal  hunt  appealed  to  them  as  an  at- 
tractive undertaking.  It  would  call  for  a  test 
of  endurance  and  manly  eflfort. 

It  presented  quite  another  aspect  to  Uncle 
Zebedee.  The  sealing  coast  was  the  scene  of 
the  activities  of  his  young  manhood,  and  in  go- 
ing back  to  it  he  was  renewing  his  youth  and 
his  days  of  action.  He  was  stirred  by  a  return 
of  his  youthful  ambition.  Then,  it  was  to  be 
rated  the  best  hunter  on  the  coast,  and  most 
daring;  now,  it  was  to  regain  his  lost  renown. 
A  revived  ambition  will  renew  and  regenerate 
any  man's  life,  and  so  it  was  with  Uncle  Zebe- 
dee. 
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Years  fell  from  his  white  head  this  October 
morning,  and  he  was  young  again.  He  was 
proving  to  the  world  that  he  was  not  a  feeble 
old  man,  but  still  a  hunter  of  brawn  and  hardi- 
hood able  to  brave  the  elements.  In  his  day 
there  was,  indeed,  no  abler  man  on  the  coast. 
This  was  no  vain  boast.  And  this  morning,  as 
he  sat  at  the  tiller  of  Skipper  MacFarland's  trap 
boat,  he  felt  as  young  and  strong  and  vigorous 
as  ever  he  had  felt,  though  he  did  admit,  with 
some  reluctance,  "  not  quite  so  nimble."  At 
home  they  had  tried  to  put  him  in  the  discard. 
They  had  tried  to  favor  his  years  and  coddle 
him.  He  would  not  be  favored  or  coddled! 
He  could  bear  the  brunt  of  work  with  any  man ! 
He  would  show  them ! 

With  these  thoughts  Uncle  Zebedee  puffed 
his  pipe  and  fell  into  pleasant  reminiscences. 
He  had  never  enjoyed  himself  more^  With  the 
chatting  of  the  boys  sounding  far  away  he  sat 
silent  and  contented,  lost  in  dreams  of  yester- 
day, while  dawn  grew  into  twilight,  and  twi- 
light into  full  day,  and  the  purple  below  the 
eastern  hills  turned  into  red  and  amber  and  at 
last  the  white  hills  glistened  and  sparkled  in  the 
brilliant  rays  of  the  morning  sun. 

Uncle  Zebedee's  pipe  had  long  since  gone 
out,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  would  have 
been  aware  of  the  fact  had  Tom  not  startled 
him  out  of  his  reverie  with  the  exclamation : 
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"  Grandpop !  They's  a  boat  ahead  off  Blunt 
P'int!  See  un?  I'm  thinkin*  'tis  the  motor 
boat  from  Black  Bear  Head!  She  moves 
faster'n  a  rowboat,  and  she  has  no  sails." 

"  Aye,  and  she's  comin*  in,"  said  Uncle  Zebe- 
dee  after  a  long,  careful  squint. 

"  I'm  wonderin'  now  what  them  folk  has  been 
up  to !  "  and  Tom's  curiosity  was  shared  by  the 
others. 

But  the  trap  boat  and  the  motor  boat  were 
too  far  apart  when  they  passed  each  other  for 
them  to  attempt  to  satisfy  their  curiosity  with 
questions,  and  Uncle  Zebedee  and  the  lads  must 
needs  content  themselves  with  a  hail,  which  was 
answered  by  one  of  the  men  in  the  motor  boat, 
evidently  Ensign  Kruger. 

"  I'm  thinkin'  now  they  been  huntin'  shore 
ducks,"  said  Uncle  Zebedee.  "  They  been 
cruisin'  down  the  inlet  after  un.  They's  plenty 
of  un  down  there." 

"  They  weren't  goin'  out  from  Black  Bear 
Head  this  marnin',"  Tom  asserted.  "  We  was 
out  too  early,  and  we'd  seen  they  go.  'Tis  only 
just  after  sun-up  now,  and  too  early  for  un  to 
be  gettin'  back  from  a  duck  hunt.  'Tis  time 
now  for  un  to  be  huntin'  if  they  was  after  shore 
ducks." 

"  They  were  never  leavin'  Black  Bear  Head 
this  marninV*  agreed  Tobias. 

"  'Tis  Ukely   they  were   goin'   yesterday   to 
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hunt  last  evenin',  and  were  bidin'  the  night  in 
camp,"  said  Uncle  Zebedee,  and  in  the  absence 
of  any  better  explanation  this  was  accepted  as 
the  probable  one. 

There  was  a  spanking  northwest  breeze 
blowing,  and  it  sent  them  bowling  down  the 
inlet.  Despite  the  bright  sunshine,  the  air  was 
cold.  Everything  bespoke  the  near  approach 
of  winter — the  snow-clad  hills,  icicles  suspended 
from  ledges  along  the  shore,  and  sparkling  in 
the  sunlight  like  bars  of  burnished  silver,  where 
rivulets  had  been  shackled  by  early  frost,  and 
patches  of  gold  among  the  black  plumage  of  the 
spruce  forest  where  tamaracks  had  taken  on 
their  autumn  colorings. 

A  flock  of  wild  geese,  belated  in  their  south- 
ern flight,  honked  high  overhead.  A  grampus 
rose  to  the  surface  in  the  distance  with  a  noise 
like  the  escape  of  steam.  There  was  little  other 
life  than  soaring  gulls  and  terns,  which  dipped 
now  and  again  to  snatch  some  morsel  from  the 
waves.  The  birds  of  summer  had  already  taken 
their  departure  to  more  genial  lands. 

"  Can't  we  go  ashore,  Grandpop,  and  boil  the 
kettle?  I'm  fair  starved,"  Tom  suggested  to- 
ward midday. 

But  Uncle  Zebedee  would  not  hear  to  it. 

"  We'll  make  the  most  of  the  good  breeze 
while  we  has  un,"  said  he.  "  We'll  not  stop  till 
evenin'.     With  this  breeze  we're  like  to  reach 
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Big  Bowl  Harbor  for  camp.  There's  a  moon, 
and  if  we  can't  make  un  before  night  we'll  make 
un  before  we  stops,  whatever.  'Tis  the  need  of 
a  good  hunt  at  the  swilin'  to  make  the  best  of 
every  breeze.  The  time  we  has  is  short  enough. 
If  the  wind  drops  in  the  night  or  there's  a  con- 
trary wind  in  the  marnin',  'twill  make  a  delay 
in  gettin'  to  Skull  Island  and  gettin'  the  nets 
sot.  We  must  make  un  by  to-morrow.  There's 
no  time  to  go  ashore  to  boil  the  kettle." 

So,  without  complaint,  for  the  lads  were  no 
less  keen  than  was  Uncle  Zebedee  to  reach 
Skull  Island  the  following  day,  they  made  a 
dinner  of  cold  boiled  salt  pork  and  bread,  which 
Mrs.  Hicks  had  put  up  for  them,  and  washed  it 
down  with  water  from  a  jug. 

The  wisdom  of  Uncle  Zebedee's  judgment 
proved  itself,  for  with  the  setting  of  the  sun  the 
breeze  died,  and  finally  it  became  necessary  to 
lower  the  idle  sails.  Then  they  shipped  the  long 
oars,  and  with  each  lad  at  an  oar  and  Uncle 
Zebedee  sculling  astern,  the  moon  was  well  up 
before  they  crept  to  the  familiar  landing  place 
near  the  fish  stage  at  Big  Bowl  Harbor. 

"  'Twill  be  fine  to  sleep  in  the  house  with  no 
need  of  pitchin'  the  tent  and  makin'  camp,"  re- 
marked David,  surveying  the  moonlit  cabins  on 
the  slope  above.     "  'Tis  like  bein'  home.'* 

"  'Tis  lonesome  like  with  no  lights  in  the 
houses  and  none  of  the  folk  here,"  said  Tobias. 
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"  Aye,  'tis  queer  to  come  at  night  and  see  no 
lights,  and  knowin'  the  houses  are  all  empty, 
but  'tis  like  home,"  said  David.  "  Can't  we  bide 
the  night  in  Grandpop's  house?  There's  plenty 
of  wood  there  for  our  fire,  and  all  cut  and 
ready." 

"  Aye,  we'll  bide  in  the  Skipper's  house," 
agreed  Uncle  Zebedee.  "  'Tis  a  bit  more 
roomy  than  mine.  We'll  pack  all  the  grub  up 
to  the  shop,  lads,  and  the  sleepin'  bags  and 
cookin'  things,  and  leave  the  rest  o'  the  outfit 
in  the  boat." 

"There's  been  somebody  here!"  exclaimed 
Tobias,  who  was  the  first  to  go  ashore,  and  was 
stooping  low  over  some  tracks  in  the  snow 
above  the  landing  rock. 

Uncle  Zebedee  and  the  others  hastened  out  of 
the  boat  to  join  Tobias  and  examine  the  tracks, 
which  indicated  that  several  men  had  passed  up 
and  down  the  slope  between  the  landing  place 
and  the  cabins. 

"  They  was  not  wearin'  skin  boots,"  observed 
Uncle  Zebedee,  after  a  critical  inspection. 
"  The  tracks  is  made  by  big  leather  boots  like 
some  o'  the  fishermen  on  the  Newfoundland 
schooners  wears.  A  schooner  must  have  been 
here." 

This  was  a  plausible  explanation  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  visitors.  They  followed  the 
tracks   to  the   door  of  Skipper   MacFarland's 
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summer  shop,  which,  with  the  Hving  quarters 
of  the  family  attached,  was  the  largest  and  most 
pretentious  building  in  the  settlement.  The 
door  was  unlocked,  after  the  custom  of  the 
coast,  where  doors  never  stand  locked  against 
visitors.  Upon  entering  and  lighting  a  candle 
they  discovered  abundant  evidence  that  the 
strangers,  whoever  they  may  have  been,  had 
occupied  the  room  as  well  as  the  kitchen  and 
other  living  quarters  adjoining.  Empty  bottles 
and  scraps  of  paper  littered  the  floor  of  the  shop, 
and  remnants  of  food  were  on  the  table  in  the 
kitchen. 

"  'Twere  no  schooner  folk,"  declared  Uncle 
Zebedee.  "  Leastways,  not  Newfoundland 
schooner  folk.  They'd  never  been  leavin'  Skip- 
per MacFarland's  house  and  shop  so  untidy." 

Rummaging  among  the  litter  on  the  floor  a 
leather-bound  memorandum  book,  which  had 
doubtless  been  dropped  by  the  invaders  and 
overlooked  by  them,  was  salvaged  by  Tom.  It 
was  the  center  of  interest  at  once,  but  the  lads 
could  make  nothing  of  the  numerous  entries  it 
contained,  nor  of  a  printed  sheet  that  was  folded 
and  pasted  to  the  inner  cover. 

"  'Tis  wonderful  queer  writin',"  observed  To- 
bias. 

"  I  never  sees  any  like  un,"  said  Donald. 

"  No  book  I  ever  sees  had  print  like  that," 
declared  David.     "  'Tis  as  queer  as  Eskimo,  but 
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I*d  know  Eskimo  print  anywhere  if  I  sees  un, 
and  'tisn't  Eskimo,  whattvtr." 

"  The  men  from  Black  Bear  Head  were  here 
and  lost  un,"  suggested  Tom.  "  The  print  may- 
be in  the  strange  lingo  they  speaks.  Maybe 
now  'tis,  and  maybe  'tis  German." 

"  Keep  un  till  we  goes  back  and  asks  un," 
Tobias  proposed. 

"  They'd  never  be  tellin'  us  if  'tis  German," 
Tom  objected.  "  You  take  un,  Tobias.  You're 
Captain  of  the  Ragged  Inlet  Guards  and  'tis  for 
you  to  find  out." 

*'  How'll  I  ever  find  out  if  Ensign  Kruger 
won't  tell?  "  asked  Tobias. 

"  Maybe  you'll  be  makin*  a  cruise  to  Nain 
with  the  dogs  in  the  winter  and  you  can  ask 
Mr.  Powers.  The  missionaries  know  most 
everything,"  Tom  proposed.  "  Some  of  us'll 
be  goin'  to  Nain  whatever." 

"  'Twill  be  a  long  time  to  wait  to  find  out,  but 
there's  no  other  way  of  findin'  out,  I'm  think- 
in',"  Tom  agreed. 

"  Show  un  to  Grandpop !  Maybe  he'll 
know!"  exclaimed  Tom,  as  Uncle  Zebedee, 
who  had  gone  out-of-doors  to  examine  more 
carefully  the  tracks  of  the  mysterious  visitors, 
reentered  the  cabin. 

Uncle  Zebedee  accepted  the  book  and  in- 
spected it  critically.  He  was  impressed  by  it, 
but  he  could  make  no  more  of  it  than  had  the 
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lads.  It  was  something  of  vast  importance! 
He  was  quite  sure  of  that,  else  it  would  not 
have  had  so  fine  and  soft  a  cover,  or  have  been 
so  neatly  and  carefully  penned. 

"  'Tis  a  wonderful  fine  make  o'  leather,"  said 
he,  referring  to  the  cover  as  he  fingered  it  and 
held  it  up  for  inspection.  "  Wonderful  fine !  I 
were  never  seein'  finer!  We'll  have  to  keep  un 
safe  and  let  no  harm  come  to  un  whatever." 

He  agreed  with  Tom  and  the  others  that 
Tobias,  as  Captain  of  the  Ragged  Inlet  Guards, 
should  be  made  custodian  of  the  book.  This 
weighty  matter  disposed  of,  he  announced  the 
result  of  his  reconnoiter  out-of-doors,  and  the 
conclusion  he  had  reached. 

"  There  were  but  two  men  in  the  boat  we 
sees  from  Black  Bear  Head,"  said  he.  "  'Twere 
not  they  that  were  here.  'Twere  other  men. 
Eight  men  were  here  whatever,  and  maybe  nine. 
I  makes  out  the  tracks  o'  eight  men  sitre,  and 
I'm  thinkin'  there's  another,  but  the  trackin'  has 
been  so  mixed  up  by  un  goin'  up  and  down  to 
the  landin'  'tis  hard  to  say  about  the  nine. 
From  the  oldness  of  the  tracks  they  were  leavin' 
yesterday  marnin'."  Then,  after  an  impressive 
pause,  he  added :  "  I'm  thinkin*  they*s  been  Ger- 
mans here  lookin'  about." 

Uncle  Zebedee  uttered  his  conclusion  with 
emphasis  and  with  the  dignified  precision  of  a 
judge,  and  it  electrified  the  boys.     By  his  rea- 
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soning  he  had  eliminated  the  men  from  Black 
Bear  Head.  There  were  but  two  of  them  in 
the  motor  boat,  and  it  was  as  obvious  to  every 
member  of  the  Ragged  Inlet  Guard  as  to  Uncle 
Zebedee  that  two  men  could  not  have  made  the 
tracks  of  eight  or  nine,  and  when  Uncle  Zebe- 
dee declared  there  were  eight  or  nine  different 
sets  of  tracks  there  was  no  room  to  doubt  it. 
He  could  not  have  been  mistaken,  for  he  was  an 
old  trailer  and  keen  observer.  The  mysterious 
men  had  come  from  the  sea.  They  were 
neither  natives  nor  Newfoundland  fishermen, 
that  was  plain.  Who  then  could  they  have 
been  but  Germans,  come  doubtless  to  plan  an 
attack.  Possibly  this  attack  was  to  be  made 
against  Black  Bear  Head,  and  then  against  the 
whole  Labrador, 

"  They  may  be  handy  about  here  now,"  sug- 
gested Uncle  Zebedee  presently.  "  They's  light 
enough  from  the  moon  to  see  if  they's  a  vessel 
outside,  and  we'll  go  and  have  a  look." 

"And  if  they  is,  what'll  we  do  about  un, 
Grandpop?  "  asked  Tom  in  awed  voice. 

"  I'm  not  knowin',"  confessed  Uncle  Zebedee. 
"  We  may  have  to  fight  un  by  shootin*  at  un  if 
they  tries  to  come  through  the  tickle." 

The  hearts  of  the  lads  beat  wildly  as  they  fol- 
lowed Uncle  Zebedee  out-of-doors  and  up  the 
hill  from  which  they  had  watched  the  departure 
of  their  men  to  the  war  a  month  before,  and 
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from  which  they  had  discovered  the  big  gray 
ship  that  had  brought  the  strangers  to  Black 
Bear  Head.  None  spoke  until  they  stood  at  the 
summit,  and  the  sea,  shimmering  in  the  moon- 
light, lay  at  their  feet. 

"  They's  no  vessel  here,"  said  Uncle  Zebe- 
dee  with  evident  relief,  after  he  had  made  a 
careful  survey  of  the  surrounding  waters. 

"They's  somethin'  in  North  Tickle!"  ex- 
claimed Tobias.  "  See  un !  The  other  side  o* 
Black  Heart  Island!     'Tis  a  vessel!     Seeun!" 

Their  eyes  all  turned  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated by  Tobias,  and  there,  beyond  Black  Heart 
Island,  dimly  visible  in  the  moonlight,  lay  the 
dark  hull  of  a  vessel  midway  of  the  North 
Tickle. 


VII 
THE  CACHE  ON  BLACK  HEART  ISLAND 
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"  ^  YE,  you're  right,  Tobias,  lad.  They's 
a  vessel  in  North  Tickle  and  she's  fast 
in  The  Wolf's  Jaw,"  said  Uncle  Zebe- 
dee  after  a  careful  squint  toward  North  Tickle. 

"Is  the  men  like  to  be  aboard  she?"  asked 
Tobias,  half  under  his  breath. 

"  They're  fools  if  they  be,"  answered  Uncle 
Zebedee,  who  was  making  an  effort  to  appear 
undisturbed  by  the  discovery,  but  who  was, 
nevertheless,  little  less  excited  than  the  boys. 
"  She'll  never  float  off  The  Wolf's  Jaw,  and  the 
first  big  sea  that  runs  in  from  the  east  or  nor'- 
east'll  break  she  up.  'Twould  be  a  sorry  place 
to  be  stayin'  when  a  nasty  sea's  runnin'  in.  A 
sorry  place,  I'm  thinkin'." 

"  What'll  we  do  about  un,  Grandpop?  "  asked 
Tom.  "  How'll  we  find  out  if  they's  anybody 
on  she?  " 

"We'll  go  out  in  the  marnin'  and  look  she 
over,  when  the  tide's  in,"  answered  Zebedee,  as 
they  turned  down  the  hill. 

"Can't  we  go  to-night?     We  can  make  un^ 
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I  been  through  North  Tickle  at  night  in  a  boat 
more'n  once,  and  'tis  fine  and  Hght  to-night  with 
the  moon,"  Tom  urged,  while  the  others  lis- 
tened expectantly  with  the  hope  that  Tom's  ar- 
gument would  induce  his  grandfather  to  grant 
the  request. 

"  They's  water  enough  over  the  rocks  in  The 
Wolf's  Jaw  to  float  the  trap  boat,  and  we  has 
full  light  o*  day  to  see  where  the  rocks  be," 
Zebedee  explained.  "  'Tis  risky  to  try  un  at 
night  when  we  can't  have  a  fair  sight  of  un. 
We'll  wait  till  marnin'  when  the  tide's  in,  and 
then  we  can  tie  up  to  the  lee  of  the  vessel  and 
look  she  over  by  daylight.  I'm  fearin'  we 
might  get  afoul  o'  rocks,  and  we  tries  un  at 
night  with  the  trap  boat.  The  Wolf's  Jaw  is  an 
evil  place  at  best  o'  times,  and  with  the  tide 
rushin'  through,  as  'tis  now,  'tis  a  bit  too  risky." 

"  Can't  we  go  over  to  Black  Heart  Island  to- 
night and  look  the  vessel  over  from  the  shore?  " 
suggested  Tobias. 

"  The  men  may  be  camped  on  the  island,  and 
we'd  be  cotched  if  they's  Germans,"  David  ob- 
jected. 

"  There  were  no  light  on  the  island,  and  if 
they  had  a  camp  there  we'd  been  seein'  their 
fire,"  said  Donald. 

"We'll  see  about  un  after  we  eats,"  said 
Uncle  Zebedee.  "  You  lads  pack  the  grub  and 
outfit  up  from  the  boat,  and  I'll  be  puttin'  on  a 
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fire  in  the  stove  and  put  the  kettle  over.  Whilst 
we  eats  we'll  talk  about  un." 

In  a  little  while  Uncle  Zebedee  had  the  cold, 
damp  kitchen  warm  and  glowing  and  the  kettle 
singing,  and  when  the  boys  entered  with  the 
last  load  of  goods  from  the  boat  a  pan  of  siz- 
zHng  hot  fried  pork  and  a  kettle  of  steaming  tea 
were  ready.  Everybody  was  hungry,  and  even 
the  excitement  and  uncertainty  concerning  the 
mysterious  vessel  fast  in  The  Wolf's  Jaw  could 
not  abate  their  appetite. 

They  talked  and  planned  as  they  ate,  and 
Uncle  Zebedee  decided  that  the  suggestion  of 
Tobias  that  they  go  to  Black  Heart  Island  that 
evening  and  reconnoiter  was  a  good  one.  They 
all  agreed  that  the  absence  of  a  camp-fire  on  the 
island  was  sufficient  assurance  that  it  was  unoc- 
cupied, and  that  there  would  be  no  danger  of 
running  into  an  ambuscade  of  Germans,  for  if 
there  had  been  any  doubt  in  the  beginning  that 
the  wrecked  vessel  was  a  German  ship  and  the 
mysterious  visitors  who  had  invaded  Skipper 
MacFarland's  cabin  were  Germans,  all  such 
doubts  had  vanished. 

"  If  by  chance  there  be  any  Germans  on  the 
island,"  said  Uncle  Zebedee,  "we're  more  like 
to  see  they  first  than  for  they  to  see  us  first  if 
we  goes  by  night,  and  we  can  get  away  from  un 
better  than  in  broad  day,  even  with  the  moon 
shinin'  bright." 
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Every  one  was  keen  for  the  adventure,  and 
when  the  belated  supper  was  cleared  away,  the 
candle  was  immediately  snuffed,  and  the  little 
party  filed  down  to  the  boat  under  Uncle  Zebe- 
dee's  generalship. 

It  was  a  short  pull  across  High  Rock  Tickle 
to  the  lee  side  of  Black  Heart  Island,  where 
Uncle  Zebedee  ran  the  boat  into  a  natural  berth 
between  two  great  boulders.  Here  they  went 
ashore  and  made  the  painter  fast.  Uncle  Zebe- 
dee imposed  the  strictest  silence. 

"  'Tis  not  likely  they's  anybody  about,  but 
'twill  be  best  to  be  careful  till  we  makes  sure  of 
un,"  he  cautioned  in  a  subdued  voice.  "  I'll  be 
goin'  ahead  now,  and  you  lads  follow." 

With  his  rifle  resting  in  the  crook  of  his  left 
arm,  his  right  hand  on  the  stock,  ready  for  in- 
stant action,  and  the  boys  holding  their  rifles  in 
like  manner,  Tobias  taking  the  position  behind 
Uncle  Zebedee  as  befitted  his  rank  of  Captain, 
they  set  out  across  Black  Heart  Island  with  all 
the  silence  and  caution  they  would  have  used  in 
stalking  a  caribou.  Presently  Uncle  Zebedee 
halted,  and  stooping,  examined  the  snow.  The 
boys  pressed  eagerly  forward  and  saw  the 
tracks  of  many  men. 

"  They've  been  here,  whatever,  even  if  they 
ain't  here  now,"  Uncle  Zebedee  whispered. 
"  They's  been  a  big  company  of  un  here." 

Farther  on  the  numbers  of  tracks  increased, 
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and  when  they  reached  a  point  not  far  from  the 
shore  of  North  Tickle  and  The  Wolf's  Jaw, 
where  the  wrecked  vessel  lay,  the  snow  was 
tramped  almost  as  hard  as  it  would  have  been 
in  the  well-traveled  street  of  a  town.  Here 
they  made  a  startling  discovery.  Piled  in  a 
little  ravine  that  sheltered  them  from  the  view 
of  any  vessel  that  might  chance  to  pass,  were  a 
great  number  of  barrels.  An  examination  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  they  apparently  contained 
petroleum,  and  had  undoubtedly  been  put 
ashore  from  the  stranded  vessel. 

"  A  fine  big  cache,"  observed  Uncle  Zebedee, 
surveying  the  barrels  in  astonishment.  "  I 
wonders  now  what  they  were  wantin'  o*  so 
much  kerosene.  'Tis  more  of  un  than  I  ever 
saw  in  all  my  life !  'Tis  a  wonderful  lot  of  un ! 
They's  a  hundred  barrels  whatever  and  I'm 
thinkin'  more'n  a  hundred." 

Close  observation  from  the  shore  satisfied 
them,  finally,  that  the  vessel  had  been  aban- 
doned, and  well  satisfied,  also,  that  there  was 
no  one  other  than  themselves  on  the  island, 
there  appeared  no  further  need  for  caution,  and 
they  made  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  sur- 
roundings. This  scouting  led  to  the  additional 
discovery  that  another  ship  had  apparently 
been  anchored  in  the  entrance  of  North  Tickle, 
and  that  there  had  been  numerous  landings  on 
the  island  from  the  ship.     A  rude  platform  that 
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had  doubtless  served  as  a  temporary  pier  still 
remained,  and  some  odds  and  ends  of  aban- 
doned gear  and  trappings,  which  Uncle  Zebedee 
declared  his  intention  of  confiscating  the  follow- 
ing day. 

"  We've  found  out  about  all  we'll  be  likely  to 
be  findin'  out  to-night,  I'm  thinkin',"  said  he 
finally.  "  We'd  better  be  goin'  back  now  and 
get  to  bed.  We'll  have  a  look  at  the  vessel  in 
the  marnin'." 

The  lads  were  loath  to  leave  the  island  with 
all  the  new  interest  it  had  suddenly  acquired 
and  the  new  mystery  attached  to  it.  Uncle 
Zebedee,  however,  was  weary  and  quite  sati- 
ated with  excitement,  and  declaring  there  was 
no  more  to  be  seen,  they  followed  him  across 
the  island  and  to  the  boat,  and  when  they  re- 
turned to  Skipper  MacFarland's  cabin  they,  too, 
were  weary  enough  with  their  day's  travel  to 
fall  quickly  asleep  in  spite  of  their  excitement. 


VIII 
THE  SHIP  IN  THE  WOLF'S  JAW 

UNCLE  ZEBEDEE  arose  an  hour  before 
daybreak  and  kindled  a  fire  in  the 
stove.  Then,  with  the  kettle,  he  went 
out-of-doors  and  down  to  a  spring,  where  he 
broke  the  ice  and  filled  the  kettle  for  tea.  The 
air  was  keen  with  frost  and  the  snow  crunched 
and  crackled  under  his  feet.  The  moon  was 
down,  but  the  stars  were  shining,  and  they  were 
to  have  a  clear  day. 

Returning  to  the  kitchen  he  put  the  kettle  on 
and  sliced  some  fat  pork  to  fry  for  breakfast. 
There  was  small  variety  to  their  meals,  but 
teasing  and  coaxing  the  appetite  is  not  neces- 
sary with  strong,  healthy  men  and  boys  living 
in  the  open  as  Uncle  Zebedee  and  the  boys  lived 
and  as  God  meant  folk  to  live. 

Sunlight  and  fresh  air  are  the  best  tonics  in 
the  world,  and  the  greatest  of  blessings.  God 
gave  them  to  us  to  use  and  to  enjoy.  He  never 
meant  folk  to  live  in  darkened,  close,  over- 
iieated  rooms,  and  such  living  is  an  abomination 
in  His  sight,  and  as  a  penalty  for  adopting  it  He 
Visits  upon  us  many  ills. 
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Because  Uncle  Zebedee  and  the  lads  lived  in 
sunlight  and  fresh  air,  and  because  their  appe- 
tites had  never  been  pampered,  bread  and  pork 
and  tea  were  very  acceptable  to  them.  Bread 
and  pork  and  tea,  together  with  such  fresh- 
killed  meat  and  fish  as  they  might  be  fortunate 
enough  to  secure,  they  deemed,  indeed,  strong, 
wholesome,  satisfying  food. 

Bread  and  such  wild  berries  as  they  some- 
times gathered  in  the  early  fall,  served  in  the 
place  of  vegetables,  for  on  The  Labrador  gar- 
dens do  not  thrive,  and  none  of  them  had  ever 
in  his  life  tasted  a  potato  or  an  onion  or  any 
of  the  other  vegetables  so  common  in  better  fa- 
vored lands. 

The  lads  were  astir  when  Uncle  Zebedee  re- 
turned with  the  filled  kettle,  and  were  talking 
excitedly  of  the  previous  night's  discoveries  and 
of  their  adventure  on  Black  Heart  Island,  and 
speculating  upon  the  probabilities  of  the  return 
of  the  strange  invaders. 

"  They'd  never  been  goin'  without  making 
trouble  but  for  their  ship  gettin'  fast  in  The 
Wolf's  Jaw,"  said  Tom. 

"  They  has  another  ship  and  goes  away  in 
she  though,"  observed  Tobias.  "  I  wonders 
now  what  makes  un  go.  They  might  have  gone 
up  Ragged  Inlet  in  she." 

"  They  were  afeared  to  try  un,'*  Tom  sug- 
gested. 
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The  lads  could  scarce  wait  for  daylight  to 
visit  the  stranded  vessel,  and  though  he  sub- 
dued his  emotions  with  the  dignity  befitting  his 
years,  Uncle  Zebedee's  anticipation  was  no  less 
keen  than  that  of  the  lads. 

"  We'll  be  late  in  gettin'  to  Tumblin'  Rocks 
Cove,"  he  remarked  as  he  placed  the  pan  of 
fried  pork  on  the  table  and  helped  himself  liber- 
ally. "  If  we  finds  much  to  do  aboard  the  ves- 
sel in  The  Wolf's  Jaw  we  may  not  be  gettin' 
there  to-day.  We  may  have  to  bide  here  over 
Sunday." 

"  We  can  get  there  by  Monday,  whatever," 
said  Tobias,  "  and  'twill  make  but  two  days* 
delay." 

"  And  we  may  be  findin*  somethin'  fine  on  the 
vessel,"  suggested  Donald,  reflecting  the 
thought  that  was  in  the  mind  of  each  of  them. 

"  Aye,  'tis  likely  now  we  will,"  said  Uncle 
Zebedee.     "  They's  no  tellinV* 

"  And  we  can  keep  whatever  we  finds,  can*t 
we?  "  asked  Tom. 

"  Of  course  we  can  keep  un !"  broke  in  David. 
"  'Tis  the  rule  of  the  sea  to  keep  what  you  finds 
on  a  vessel  that's  been  abandoned." 

"  What  we  finds  will  belong  to  us.  'Twill  be 
salvage,  and  the  vessel  has  been  abandoned," 
Uncle  Zebedee  confirmed. 

"  We'll  not  pack  our  outfit  up  before  we  goes 
to  North  Tickle,  will  we?  "  asked  Tobias. 
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"  No,  we'll  leave  un  here  and  come  back  for 
un.  We  may  have  a  boat  load  o'  things  to 
bring  back  from  the  vessel,  and,"  he  added  con- 
fidently, "  I'm  not  doubtin'  we'll  be  bringin' 
boat  loads  o'  salvage  over  from  the  vessel  all 
day,  and  be  stayin'  here  to-night." 

This  raised  the  expectations  of  the  lads  to  the 
highest  pitch.  It  was  not  easy  for  them  to  re- 
strain their  desire  to  be  off  until  Uncle  Zebedee 
presently  announced: 

"  'Twill  be  light  enough  to  see  by  the  time 
we  gets  to  The  Wolf's  Jaw.  We'll  be  goin' 
now." 

Uncle  Zebedee  manned  the  sculling  oar 
astern,  and  with  Tobias  stationed  in  the  bow  to 
keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  rocks  in  The  Wolf's 
Jaw,  they  set  out  for  North  Tickle. 

Big  Bowl  Harbor  lay  calm  and  quiet  in  the 
lee  of  Black  Heart  Island,  The  tide  was  nearly 
at  flood,  and  The  Wolf's  Jaw,  which  blocked  the 
southern  half  of  North  Tickle  with  sharp,  teeth- 
like,  submerged  reefs,  confining  the  deep  chan- 
nel to  the  northerly  side  of  the  tickle,  was  deep 
enough  now  to  offer  no  obstruction  to  its  navi- 
gation by  the  lightly  laden  boat. 

"  They's  no  doubtin*  she's  abandoned,"  Uncle 
Zebedee  remarked  after  taking  a  long  squint  at 
the  vessel  as  they  swung  around  Black  Heart 
Island  into  North  Tickle,  and  she  came  into 
view. 
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"  She's  a  small  ship,"  Tobias  called  back  from 
the  bow.  "  She's  a  wonderful  lot  smaller  than 
I  were  thinkin'  from  the  way  she  looked  last 
night  when  we  sees  she  from  the  island." 

"  Not  above  four  or  five  hundred  ton,  what- 
ever," Uncle  Zebedee  calculated. 

There  was  much  restrained  excitement  as 
they  swung  alongside  the  wrecked  vessel.  To- 
bias scrambled  aboard  with  the  painter  and 
made  fast.  Then  Uncle  Zebedee  and  the  others 
followed. 

The  little  vessel  had  a  considerable  list.  Her 
deck  on  the  starboard  side  was  awash.  Uncle 
Zebedee's  heart  sank  as  he  observed  this,  and 
his  hope  of  securing  rich  salvage  dissolved.  He 
stood  for  a  moment  surveying  the  ship,  and 
then  in  a  voice  that  betokened  the  keenest  dis- 
appointment, remarked: 

"  We'll  not  find  much  on  she.  The  bottom's 
been  knocked  out  o'  she,  and  she's  chock  full  o' 
water  below  decks.  If  there's  anything  there, 
we'll  never  be  able  to  get  un  out." 

And  so  it  proved.  Looking  down  the  com- 
panionway,  they  could  see  at  a  glance  that  the 
whole  interior  was  flooded,  and  they  turned 
their  attention  to  the  deck  in  the  vain  hope  of 
discovering  something  of  value.  But  the  decks 
had  been  stripped  to  the  naked  wood.  Every 
piece  of  metal,  save  the  funnel,  had  been  pried 
loose.     Not  a  thin^:,  indeed,  of  value  remained,. 
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Not  so  much  as  a  coil  of  rope  remained  to  be 
salvaged. 

They  were  all  disappointed,  but  none  so 
keenly  as  Uncle  Zebedee.  He  had  built  high 
hopes  on  the  salvage,  and  made  many  plans, 
mentally,  of  its  disposition  and  what  he  would 
do  with  the  profits.  He  had  been  "  counting 
his  chickens  before  they  were  hatched,"  as  the 
old  adage  puts  it,  and  the  chickens  had  not 
hatched.  He  felt  it  little  less  than  a  personal 
affront  that  nothing  should  have  been  left  on 
the  ship  for  him  to  salvage. 

"  We  may's  well  be  goin'  back.  We'll  be 
makin'  more  at  the  swilin',"  he  said  a  little  tes- 
tily, unable  to  disguise  his  chagrin,  and  then 
adding,  with  philosophical  hopefulness,  "  The 
vessel's  a  wreck,  and  we  gets  nothin'  out  of 
un,  but  we  can  cotch  swiles,  whatever." 

The  boys  followed  him  into  the  trap  boat, 
Tobias  loosed  the  painter,  and  they  turned  back 
with  hopes  dashed  but  curiosity  satisfied. 
Uncle  Zebedee  was  in  the  position  of  most  folk 
who  expect  to  get  something  for  nothing,  or  to 
receive  large  returns  for  small  expenditure  of 
effort.  It  is  a  rule  of  the  world  that  most  of 
us  must  pay  full  value  for  all  we  receive,  and  the 
earlier  in  life  we  learn  this  lesson  the  fewer  will 
be  our  disappointments.  We  must  pay  for 
knowledge  or  for  gold  with  work. 

As  for  the  lads,  they  had  enjoyed  the  adven- 
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ture.  There  was  romance  attached  to  it,  and  it 
gave  them  food  for  imagination  and  enough  to 
talk  about  for  a  long  while  to  come,  and  now, 
though  Uncle  Zebedee  was  silent,  they  chatted 
blithely  enough  as  they  rowed. 

This  comfort  they  drew  out  of  the  occur- 
rence, and  it  meant  much  to  them,  and  even 
banished,  presently.  Uncle  Zebedee's  gloom; 
the  Germans  had  been  repulsed,  and  had  even 
been  compelled  to  leave  behind  them  a  large 
store  of  petroleum.  They  had  no  doubt  the 
vessel  had  been  a  German  vessel,  and  had  been 
destined  to  attack  Ragged  Inlet,  and  they  would 
have  great  stories  to  tell  when  they  returned  to 
Caribou  Cove  and  White  Fox  River, 

"  The  North  Tickle  looks  wider'n  High  Rock 
Tickle,  and  they  tries  to  come  through  un  in- 
stead o'  High  Rock  Tickle  and  gets  cotched  by 
The  Wolf's  Jaw,"  Uncle  Zebedee  chuckled. 
"  The  Wolf's  Jaw  cotched  un  !  Oh,  she  cotched 
un  hard!  That  vessel  never'U  float  again. 
She's  done  for,  she  is." 

They  had  lost  a  full  two  hours,  and  Uncle 
Zebedee  could  not  refrain  from  grumbling  a 
little  because  of  it,  and  because  they  had  not 
inspected  the  vessel  the  previous  evening,  as 
had  been  suggested.  But  he  did  not  admit  that 
he  had  not  consented  to  the  inspection  then 
through  fear  that  a  crew  might  be  aboard  her. 

"  We  could  have  looked  she  over  last  night," 
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he  bemoaned.  "  We  could  have  made  un  with- 
out gettin'  on  the  rocks  of  The  Wolf's  Jaw  too, 
but  I  put  un  off.  We  might  have  been  away  to 
Skull  Island  early  this  marnin*.  I  put  un  off, 
and  'tis  a  waste  o'  time  to  put  things  off.  Maybe 
if  we'd  gone  we'd  had  a  swile  by  now.  I'll 
never  put  off  anything  I  has  to  do  again^  when 
I'm  goin'  to  the  swilin'." 

Procrastination  is,  indeed,  the  thief  of  time  as 
the  poet  has  said  and  as  Uncle  Zebedee  said  in  a 
different  way;  and  if  it  leads  to  no  other  loss, 
the  valuable  time  wasted  can  never  be  re- 
claimed, and  Uncle  Zebedee's  resolution  to  do  a 
thing  at  once,  when  it  should  be  done,  is  a 
good  one  for  all  of  us. 

But  no  more  time  was  wasted.  The  equip- 
ment was  packed  and  stowed  in  the  boat  with 
all  haste,  and  by  mid-forenoon  they  were  pull- 
ing out  to  sea  through  the  shadows  of  High 
Rock  Tickle. 

There  was  no  sailing  breeze,  and  they  must 
perforce  toil  at  the  oars.  Their  progress  was 
slow  with  the  tide  shifting  and  running  against 
them,  and  it  was  late  afternoon  when  Uncle 
Zebedee  pointed  out  a  low,  rocky  shore. 

"'Tis  Skull  Island,"  said  he.  "The  reefs 
where  the  white  breakers  are  creepin'  and 
creepin'  in  to  the  island  is  called  The  Creepers. 
They's  many  a  schooner  been  caught  on  they  in 
^  fog,  and  many  a  poor  soul  been  lost  there. 
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Right  up  to  un  they's  thirty  fathoms  at  low 
tide,  and  the  lead  gives  no  warnin'.  Tumblin' 
Rocks  Cove  is  just  to  the  nuth'ard  of  un." 

"  Where  does  we  set  our  nets?  "  asked  Tom. 

"Just  to  the  nuth'ard  of  the  Cove,  along  the 
east'ard  shore  of  the  island,"  Zebedee  ex- 
plained. "  'Tis  the  finest  swilin'  place  on  this 
part  o'  the  coast.  We'll  sure  be  findin'  Eskimos 
there  from  down  north.  They  always  comes 
there." 

It  was  an  exciting  moment  for  the  lads  when 
the  boat  rounded  The  Creepers,  and  Uncle 
Zebedee  with  his  long  sculling  oar  drew  skil- 
fully in  to  Tumbling  Rocks  Cove. 

As  they  approached  they  saw  a  ragged,  rocky 
semi-circular  hill  with  its  concave  side  toward 
the  sea.  Great  piles  of  bowlders  loosed  by  the 
action  of  frost  had  rolled  down  from  the  heights 
above  and  lay  in  tumbled  masses  at  the  base  of 
the  slopes. 

Between  the  hill  and  the  sea  was  a  level, 
mossy  space  upon  which  appeared  several  cot- 
ton tents  and  a  half-dozen  primitive  skin  tents 
or  tupeks.  They  were  all,  cotton  tents  and 
tupeks  alike,  anchored  into  place  by  bowlders 
placed  upon  the  circular  bottom  where  it  spread 
upon  the  ground.  The  tupeks  were  similar  in 
form  and  construction  to  Indian  tepees.  From 
the  tops  of  the  tupeks  smoke  curled  lazily  up- 
wards. 
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Eskimos  moving  about  among  the  tents  and 
tupeks  were  quick  to  discover  the  approaching 
boat,  and  in  a  body  rushed  down  to  the  shore  to 
greet  the  visitors,  shouting,  as  they  ran :  ^ 

"Kablunok!     Kablunok!"' 

"  They  knows  white  folks  as  far  as  they  can  j 

«ee  un,"  remarked  Uncle  Zebedee  with  a  smile. 
"  They'll  make  us  wonderful  welcome.  'Tis 
their  way.  And  they'll  lend  us  a  hand,  too,  if 
we  needs  un." 

*  White  man.     OutlandQCo 
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ESKIMOS  came  every  summer  to  Big 
Bowl  Harbor  with  boats,  and  every  win- 
ter to  White  Fox  River  with  sledges,  to 
trade  at  Skipper  MacFarland's  shop.  And 
nearly  every  summer  one  or  two  Eskimo  fam- 
ilies were  accustomed  to  pitch  their  tents  on 
Black  Heart  Island,  where  they  remained  for 
several  weeks  while  they  jigged  cod  in  the  sur- 
rounding waters. 

These  were  the  more  southerly  Eskimos,, 
who  had  adopted  the  white  man's  cotton  tent, 
and  most  of  whom  could  speak,  or  at  least  un- 
derstand, a  little  English,  and  they  were  no 
novelty  to  the  boys,  who  had  known  them  and 
associated  with  them  more  or  less  all  their  lives. 
But  none  of  the  lads  had  ever  before  seen  so 
large  an  Eskimo  encampment  as  this  at  Tumbling 
Rocks  Cove,  nor  the  primitive  and  picturesque 
tupeks  of  the  "  nutherners,"  as  Uncle  Zebedee 

termed  them. 
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"  They  fishes  and  hunts  mostly  to  the  nuth- 
*ard  o'  Nain,"  he  explained,  "  the  nutherners 
does.  Some  of  un  always  comes  to  Skull  Island 
for  the  fall  swilin',  though.  Their  fathers  came 
here  before  un.  'Tis  the  way  o'  Huskies '  to 
do  things  the  way  they  always  has  done  'em. 
'Tis  a  fine  way,  too.  They  understands  un  bet- 
ter'n  new-fangled  ways,  and  makes  out  better 
with  un." 

Uncle  Zebedee  steered  the  boat  toward  the 
group  of  shouting  Eskimos  on  the  beach.  Sev- 
eral of  the  men  and  boys  rushed  down  and 
seized  the  prow  as  it  ground  upon  the  gravel, 
and  as  Uncle  Zebedee  and  the  lads  stepped 
ashore  every  one  began  shaking  their  hands  and 
laughing  and  exclaiming: 

"Oksunae!     Oksunae!"' 

Talking  in  their  native  tongue,  and  laughing 
delightedly  all  the  while,  some  of  the  Eskimos 
escorted  Uncle  Zebedee  and  the  lads  up  the 
beach  to  the  encampment,  while  others  made 
the  boat  secure  and  carried  the  equipment  to  a 
suitable  spot  upon  which  to  pitch  the  tent. 

All  of  the  older  men  and  women  knew  Uncle 
Zebedee,  and  this  was  their  hospitable  welcome 
to  him  upon  his  return  to  his  old  haunts  and 
employment.  And  Uncle  Zebedee  himself 
beamed  his  satisfaction  and  his  pleasure.     He 

*  Eskimos. 

*The  Eskimo  word  o£  greeting,  which  means,  literally, 
'*Be  strong." 
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had  come  back  to  resume  the  place  he  had  held 
before  some  of  the  men  and  women  were  born. 
He  was  young  again. 

The  sun  had  set  when  they  reached  Tumbling 
Rocks  Cove,  but  with  many  willing  hands  to 
help,  the  tent  was  pitched,  a  fire  roaring  in  the 
little  tent  stove,  and  the  kettle  over  for  supper 
before  the  long  twilight  had  faded  and  Donald 
lighted  a  candle. 

They  were  to  have  a  feast.  Joshua,  an  Es- 
kimo from  Nain,  brought  them  some  flippers 
from  a  young  seal,  and  Abram,  one  of  the  Es- 
kimos who  came  each  year  to  Big  Bowl  Harbor, 
and  who  the  lads  knew  well,  brought  an  offer- 
ing of  seal  liver. 

"  I'm  thinkin'  I  fancies  the  liver  for  supper," 
Uncle  Zebedee  suggested.  "  We  can  cook  un 
quicker'n  the  flippers,  and  the  flippers'll  make  a 
fine  Sunday  dinner  to-morrow.  'Tis  many  a 
day  since  I've  tasted  seal  liver,  and  'tis  wonder- 
ful fine  fried  with  pork." 

"  Let's  have  un,"  said  Tobias,  and  the  others 
echoed  approval. 

That  zvas  a  supper.  They  all  agreed  it  was 
the  best  meal  they  had  eaten  in  weeks.  Their 
palates  were  not  discriminating  enough  to  ob- 
ject to  the  rather  fishy  flavor.  Indeed  it  gave 
the  liver  a  distinction  they  relished. 

Sunday  was  a  day  of  rest,  when  no  one  went 
hunting.     It  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  them 
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could  have  refrained  from  shooting  game  if  he 
were  to  see  it.  But  the  day  was  held  sacred  by 
them,  white  men  and  Eskimos  alike,  and  none 
of  them  would  deliberately  leave  camp  for  the 
purpose  of  hunting,  or  indulge  in  any  other 
physical  employment. 

There  was  no  objection,  however,  to  travel, 
and  Joshua,  calling  at  the  tent  that  evening 
after  supper  to  smoke  a  pipe  with  Zebedee,  an- 
nounced that  he  was  to  leave  for  Nain  mission 
station  the  following  morning  to  obtain  a  fresh 
supply  of  provisions  for  himself  and  his  neigh- 
bors, and  that  Paulus,  the  son  of  one  of  the 
other  Eskimos,  was  to  accompany  him. 

Uncle  Zebedee  was  immediately  interested  in 
this  information,  and  questioning  Joshua  as  to 
the  length  of  his  stay,  and  being  informed  that 
Joshua  and  Paulus  would  surely  return  to  Tum- 
bling Rocks  Cove  no  later  than  the  fourth  day, 
calculated : 

"  I  figgers  four  days'll  be  Wednesday,  and 
you'll  be  gettin'  back  here  Wednesday,  what- 
ever." 

"  Wednesday,"  agreed  Joshua. 

"  'Tis  a  fine  chance  for  you,  now,  Tobias, 
lad,"  said  Uncle  Zebedee. 

"What's  a  fine  chance,  sir?"  asked  Tobias. 

"  You  were  hearin'  what  Joshua  says  about 
goin'  to  Nain,  and  gettin'  back  Wednesday, 
whatever?  " 
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"  Aye,  sir,  Joshua  were  sayin'  he's  to  go  to 
Nain  in  the  marnin'." 

"  To  Nain,"  repeated  Zebedee.  "  'Tis  a  fine 
chance  for  you,  lad." 

"  For  me?  "  asked  Tobias  with  a  puzzled  look 
on  his  face. 

"  Aye,  to  go  along  with  he,  and  find  out  from 
the  missionary  what's  in  the  book." 

"  'Tis  a  wonderful  fine  chance !  "  said  Tobias. 

"A  chance  we  were  never  lookin'  for!" 
broke  in  Tom. 

"  Will  you  be  makin'  out  without  me  at  the 
swilin'  whilst  I'm  gone?"  asked  Tobias,  sud- 
denly concerned  lest  he  could  not  be  well  spared 
from  Uncle  Zebedee's  crew. 

"  We'll  make  out  whilst  you're  away,  lad," 
assured  Uncle  Zebedee.  "  We'll  make  out 
somehow.  You'll  have  to  go  whatever,  and 
find  out  what's  in  the  book.  'Tis  a  rare  fine 
chance,  and  you'll  be  tellin'  the  missionary  what 
we  finds  has  been  goin'  on  at  Big  Bowl  Harbor 
and  Black  Heart  Island." 

Every  one  agreed  that  this  was  an  opportu- 
nity not  to  be  missed.  Tobias  had  the  book 
tucked  snugly  and  safely  away  in  an  inner 
pocket  of  his  jacket.  He  was  vastly  impressed 
with  its  value,  as  were  all  of  them,  particularly 
Uncle  Zebedee.  It  had  been  largely  the  sub- 
ject of  their  conversation,  together  with  the 
stranded  vessel   and   the   cache   of  petroleum. 
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since  their  departure  from  Big  Bowl  Harbor  in 
the  morning.  The  fine,  soft  leather  cover  that 
the  book  wore  was  sufficient  evidence  of  its 
value.  Uncle  Zebedee  had  impressed  this  fact 
upon  the  lads,  and  none  of  them  could  doubt  his 
wisdom. 

There  was,  to  be  sure,  no  certainty  that  the 
vessel  that  was  lost  was  a  German  ship,  or  that 
the  people  who  had  visited  Big  Bowl  Harbor 
were  Germans,  or  that  the  petroleum  had  come 
from  a  German  ship.  Uncle  Zebedee  and  all  of 
them  realized  that  this  was  no  more  than  a  sur- 
mise. But  if  the  book  were  written  in  German 
it  would  be  unassailable  proof  that  the  people 
who  had  been  at  Big  Bowl  Harbor  and  North 
Tickle  and  Black  Heart  Island  were  Germans, 
and  that  they  had  planned  an  attack  on  Ragged 
Inlet.  This  at  least  was  the  agreed  theory  of 
every  one.  The  book  was  the  key  to  it  all,  and 
Captain  Tobias,  in  his  visit  to  Nain,  would  learn 
the  truth  of  it. 

Joshua  was  not  only  willing,  but  expressed 
pleasure  that  Tobias  should  accompany  him 
and  Paulus.  It  would  make  a  welcome  addi- 
tion to  his  crew.  Tobias  himself  felt  impor- 
tant, and  there  is  no  doubt  the  other  lads  held 
him  in  some  awe,  when  in  the  dark  of  the  fol- 
lowing morning  he  set  out  with  Joshua  and 
Paulus,  the  latter  an  Eskimo  lad  of  twelve 
years,  on  the  expedition  to  Nain. 
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Joshua's  boat  was  not  so  large  a  craft  as 
Skipper  MacFarland's  trap  boat,  but  it  was  of 
ample  size  and  good  sailing  qualities,  and 
Joshua,  like  every  Eskimo  under  the  sun,  was 
a  good  sailor. 

Neither  Joshua  nor  Paulus  understood  the 
motive  of  Tobias's  journey.  To  them  it  was 
merely  an  excursion  to  the  Nain  mission.  The 
existence  of  the  leather-covered  book  was  a  se- 
cret. It  had  been  deemed  wise  by  Uncle  Zebe- 
dee  to  make  no  mention  of  it  to  any  save  the 
missionary,  the  folk  at  home  and  Ensign  Kru- 
ger.  Tom  objected  to  taking  Ensign  Kruger 
into  their  confidence,  but  Uncle  Zebedee  was 
most  insistent  upon  this  point.  The  Ensign,  he 
argued,  might  be  warned  by  the  book  of  some 
plot  or  mischief  planned  against  them.  And  if 
the  Eskimos  at  Tumbling  Rocks  Cove  were  to 
learn  of  the  petroleum  they  might  help  them- 
selves to  it,  in  which  case,  if  the  rightful  owners 
failed  to  claim  it,  there  would  be  none  left  for 
the  Ragged  Inlet  folk,  and  the  Ragged  Inlet 
folk.  Uncle  Zebedee  felt,  had  the  first  claim 
upon  it. 

Paulus  could  speak  no  English,  and  Joshua's 
vocabulary  was  exceedingly  limited.  Tobias 
was  able  to  make  them  understand  very  well, 
however,  by  means  of  signs  and  his  scanty  stock 
of  Eskimo  words,  and  he  set  out  at  once  to 
accumulate  an  Eskimo  vocabulary.     He  would 
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point  to  an  article  in  the  boat  and  call  it 
by  its  English  name,  and  Paulus  or  Joshug 
would  give  it  the  Eskimo  name.  Thus  they  all 
added  to  their  knowledge  as  they  sailed. 

In  the  afternoon  the  wind,  which  had  been 
most  uncertain,  gave  a  last  gasp  and  died.  The 
sails  were  reefed  and  Tobias  and  Paulus  each 
took  an  oar,  while  Joshua  stood  aft  and  skulled. 
This  ended  the  day's  language  lesson,  for  the 
physical  exercise  of  pulling  the  long,  heavy  oars 
was  sufficient  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  two 
boys. 

Thus  they  were  moving  along  close  to  shore, 
when  Joshua  suddenly  ceased  to  skull,  and 
whispered  excitedly : 

"  Puije ! " 

Tobias  had  already  learned  that  puije  meant 
seal,  and  instantly  he  and  Paulus  rested  on  their 
oars  and  sat  motionless  while  Joshua,  reaching 
for  his  rifle,  slipped  a  cartridge  into  the  chamber 
and  aimed  at  the  bowlders  that  lay  in  tumbled 
masses  at  the  foot  of  the  high,  rocky  shore. 
Then  came  the  report  of  the  rifle,  echoing  back 
over  the  sea.  A  red  splash  appeared  on  a 
bowlder  and  a  seal  slipped  into  the  water. 

Tobias  and  Paulus,  with  all  their  strength, 
now  bent  to  the  oars,  while  Joshua,  seizing  his 
sculling  oar,  worked  it  with  such  energy  that  the 
boat  rocked  with  his  mighty  sweeps. 

It  was  but  a  moment's  work  to  swing  close  in 
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to  the  shore  where  the  water  was  stained  red 
with  blood,  and  in  another  moment  the  lifeless 
seal  lay  limp  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

Suddenly  Tobias  was  aware  that  a  change 
had  come  upon  Joshua  and  Paulus,  and  instinc- 
tively he  shrank  from  them.  Their  smile  was 
gone,  there  was  a  gleam  in  their  eyes,  and  they 
might  have  been  savages  of  the  days  of  their 
forefathers,  who  stooped  before  Torngak,  the 
mighty  spirit  of  evil  who  ruled  the  destinies  of 
the  world.  The  faces  of  the  two  Eskimos  were 
tense  as  Joshua  drew  his  sheath-knife  and 
gashed  the  throat  of  the  dead  seal.  Blood 
gushed  forth,  and  he  and  Paulus  stooped  and 
drank  in  turn. 

It  was  a  weird,  uncanny  spectacle  and  to 
some  extent  revolting  to  Tobias.  But  he  had 
heard  that  even  these  Christian  Eskimos  held 
to  this  and  other  of  the  heathen  customs,  and 
he  was  not,  therefore,  altogether  unprepared 
for  it.  Uncle  Zebedee  had  told  him  and  Tom 
that  it  was  an  ancient  belief  of  the  Eskimos  that 
in  quaffing  the  warm  blood  of  a  freshly  killed 
seal  they  drank  in  its  powers  of  resistance  to 
cold,  its  energy  and  sagacity,  and  its  physical 
ability  to  weather  any  storm-tossed  sea.  It 
gave  them  renewed  strength  and  made  them 
more  powerful  hunters. 

Twice  or  thrice  each  took  a  turn  and  drank 
the   flowing   blood.      Then   Joshua,    the    same 
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smiling  good-natured  Eskimo  he  had  been  be- 
fore, resumed  his  sculling;  and  Paulus,  laugh- 
ing heartily  at  Tobias's  awed  and  serious  face, 
with  a  suggestion  of  the  white  boy's  disgust 
scarcely  disguised,  returned  to  his  oar,  and  they 
continued  quite  as  though  there  had  been  no 
interruption. 

It  was  near  dusk  when  Joshua  turned  the 
boat  into  a  shallow  cove,  and  they  drew  in  for 
a  landing  opposite  a  small  log  hut,  the  home  of 
Job  Tuck,  a  half-breed  that  now  and  again  vis- 
ited the  shop  at  Big  Bowl  Harbor.  Through 
these  visits  Tobias  knew  Job  well,  and  he  was 
glad  to  see  him  now  come  out  to  welcome  them. 

Job  spoke  in  Eskimo  to  Joshua  and  Paulus, 
but  in  English  to  Tobias.  He  met  them  with  a 
hearty  handshake.  It  was  rare  that  visitors 
ever  came  to  Job's  cabin,  in  this  out-of-the-way 
corner  of  the  world,  and  he  was  glad  to  see  them 
and  to  have  their  human  companionship  for  a 
night. 

Job's  cabin  contained  but  one  room,  not  above 
eighteen  feet  square,  in  which  he  lived  with  his 
Eskimo  wife  and  two  children.  It  was  untidy 
and  ill-smelling,  and  so  in  contrast  to  his  own 
clean  and  snug  little  home  at  Caribou  Cove  that 
Tobias  revolted  against  it.  And  after  he  had 
accepted  the  hospitality  of  the  cabin  in  the 
genial  spirit  in  which  it  was  given,  and  when 
Job  and  Joshua  had  lighted  their  pipes  after 
supper,  he  suggested,  rising  to  go: 
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"  'Twill  be  a  bit  crowded  with  all  of  us  here. 
Job,  and  I'm  thinkin'  I'll  sleep  out  in  the  boat. 
I'm  wonderful  sleepy,  and  I'll  be  goin'  now." 

"  They's  no  need  o'  sleepin'  in  the  boat,"  Job 
objected.  "  They's  plenty  o'  room  here,  and 
'tis  growin'  a  bit  frosty  o'  nights  outside." 

"  My  sleepin'  bag's  good  and  warm,"  Tobias 
assured.  "  'Twill  be  fine  with  a  sail  pulled  over 
un,  and  I  always  likes  to  sleep  in  boats." 

"  Well,  if  you  likes  un,"  the  hospitable  Job  re- 
luctantly assented,  "  but  I'm  thinkin'  'tis  strange 
to  want  to  sleep  in  a  boat  when  they's  a  fine 
warm  house  to  sleep  in  with  plenty  o'  room  for 
all  of  us  and  as  many  more  if  they  was  here." 

But,  quite  beyond  Job's  understanding,  To- 
bias insisted,  and  when  Paulus  discovered  his 
intent  he  too  decided  that  he  would  sleep  in  the 
boat,  which  he  often  did  when  traveling  with 
his  father. 

The  cove  where  Job  lived  was  a  shallow  one 
with  none  too  much  water  at  full  tide  to  navi- 
gate a  large  trap  boat,  and  scarce  enough  at 
low  tide  for  such  a  boat  as  Joshua  had.  In 
order,  therefore,  that  they  might  not  be  left 
high  and  dry  when  the  tide  fell,  the  two  lads 
rowed  some  fifty  feet  from  shore.  Here  they 
anchored  the  boat  for  the  night,  and  arranging 
sealskins  in  the  bottom  spread  their  sleeping 
bags  upon  them,  slipped  into  the  bags,  and 
drawing  a  sail  over  them  that  the  moonlight 
might  not  shine  in  their  eyes,  auickly  fell  asleep. 
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Suddenly  Tobias  was  awakened  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  the  boat  was  swaying.  For  an 
instant  he  believed  the  wind  had  arisen  and  it 
was  straining  at  the  anchor,  and  he  was  about 
to  sit  up  and  satisfy  himself  that  it  was  in  no 
danger  of  being  blown  to  sea.  Then  he  was 
suddenly  aware  that  a  ponderous  animal  had 
cHmbed  aboard.  He  had  no  doubt  of  its  iden- 
tity. There  was  but  one  animal  on  all  that 
coast  that  would  do  this  bold  thing. 

*"Tis  a  water  bear!"  he  thought. 

He  lay  very  still,  and  scarcely  breathed.  His 
heart  beat  fast  and  hard.  He  could  almost 
hear  it,  he  fancied,  and  he  feared  it  would  be 
heard  by  the  great  white  bear.  The  animal  had 
probably  been  attracted  by  the  smell  of  the  fresh 
blood  of  the  seal,  killed  that  afternoon.  Joshua 
had  taken  the  seal  to  Job's  cabin  to  share  it  with 
Job  and  his  wife.  But  Tobias  knew  that  a  polar 
bear  would  as  lief  eat  a  boy  as  a  seal.  He  had 
heard  of  a  case  where  that  very  thing  had  hap- 
pened, a  little  way  down  north.  Many  thoughts 
flashed  through  Tobias's  mind  in  that  terrible 
moment. 

The  thing  was  snififing  about.  Suddenly  its 
great  muzzle  was  over  his  face.  It  would  have 
touched  his  flesh,  had  it  not  been  for  the  sail 
that  he  and  Paulus  had  drawn  over  them  when 
they  lay  down. 


X 

THE  WHITE  BEAR  AT  JOB  TUCK'S 

COVE 

TOBIAS  literally  held  his  breath  that  the 
bear  might  not  detect  it  through  the 
canvas.  He  had  been  told  by  Uncle 
Elias  that  a  bear  would  not  molest  a  dead  man, 
and  he  did  his  utmost  to  simulate  death. 

Uncle  Elias  had  also  told  him  that  white 
bears,  like  most  animals,  were  afraid  of  the 
smell  of  man,  and  would  only  venture  close  to 
a  human  habitation  when  in  a  starving  condi- 
tion, or  when  food  was  scarce  and  they  were 
not  finding  enough  to  satisfy  their  appetites,  and 
that  when  this  was  the  case  they  were  sure  to 
be  savage  and  dangerous,  and  would  sometimes 
boldly  attack  men. 

Tobias  remembered  all  this  as  he  lay  with 
the  great  beast  sniffing  at  his  face,  with  only 
the  canvas  sail  between  it  and  the  animal's 
nose;  and  he  felt  slight  relief  when  the  bear  left 
him,  and  he  heard  it  sniffing  at  Paulus.  He 
breathed  a  silent  prayer  that  the  Eskimo  boy 
would  not  move  or  betray  life.  Should  Paulus 
awake  suddenly  and  cry  out,  or  attempt  to  sit 
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up,  Tobias  had  no  doubt  they  would  both  be 
killed  instantly. 

Then  the  boat  suddenly  swayed  again,  and  he 
breathed  freely  as  he  realized  that  the  bear  had 
gone  over  the  side  and  returned  to  the  water. 
But  it  was  only  for  an  instant.  There  was  an- 
other swaying  of  the  boat,  and  the  bear,  ap- 
parently not  satisfied  with  its  investigations, 
was  back  again,  resuming  all  its  previous  ma- 
neuvers, and  Tobias  experienced  the  same  un- 
happy sensations. 

On  this  visit  the  beast  tarried  longer.  It  not 
only  sniffed  at  Tobias's  face  but  at  his  body,  and 
to  his  terror  it  even  clawed  at  the  sail  near  his 
feet.  It  was  growing  bolder,  and  making  a 
more  thorough  survey  than  on  the  former  visit. 

For  perhaps  five  minutes,  which  to  Tobias's 
fevered  imagination  seemed  an  hour  at  the  very 
least,  the  bear  continued  its  exploration  of  the 
boat.  Then  again,  with  renewed  relief,  Tobias 
heard  it  go  over  the  side.  For  a  little  while  he 
lay  quiet,  fearful  that  the  slightest  movement 
might  attract  the  thing  back  to  the  boat.  But 
the  tension  was  terrible,  and  it  was  only  with 
the  greatest  effort  that  he  could  restrain  an  im- 
pulse to  rise  up  and  see  whether  or  not  it  had 
gone  away. 

"  He's  like  to  come  back,  and  the  next  time 
he  won't  stop  at  just  clawin'  a  bit  at  the  sail,'* 
he    said    to   himself.     "  Next    time    he'll    claw 
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deeper.  Paulus  is  like  to  move  too,  and  then 
we'll  both  be  killed.  'Tis  foolish  to  let  un  kill 
us  without  lis  tryin'  to  kill  he  first." 

Tobias's  rifle  lay  Just  above  his  head,  in  the 
bow  of  the  boat.  Cautiously  he  slipped  toward 
it  and  out  of  his  sleeping  bag,  still  prone  upon 
his  back,  and  reaching  above  his  head  he  felt 
the  rifle  butt. 

He  could  now  hear  the  bear  splashing  in  the 
water.  It  was  apparently  swimming  in  a  circle 
around  the  boat,  which  was  a  substantial  indi- 
cation that  it  had  not  given  up  its  hope  of  find- 
ing food  in  the  boat.  It  might  return  at  any 
moment,  and  it  was  necessary  therefore  that 
Tobias  act  quickly  and  without  hesitation.  He 
was  thankful  that  Paulus  had  not  moved  and 
had  given  no  indication  that  he  had  been  awak- 
ened. A  spoken  word  or  any  definite  move- 
ment that  the  bear  might  hear  would  doubtless 
be  sufficient  to  call  it  to  an  attack. 

Cautiously,  inch  by  inch,  Tobias  drew  the 
rifle  toward  him,  until  at  last  he  could  grasp  it 
firmly.  It  was  a  forty-four  cahber — not  so 
powerful  a  gun  as  Tobias  would  have  wished 
to  meet  a  big  white  bear  at  close  range.  But 
it  was  a  repeating  rifle,  and  he  said  to  himself: 

"  If  I  don't  knock  un  over  the  first  shot,  I'll 
have  a  chance  to  put  another  bullet  into  un 
whatever,  and  maybe  two." 

With  the  rifle  in  one  hand  he  drew  down  the 
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sail  with  the  other  and  uncovered  his  face, 
always  moving  with  absolute  silence.  This 
done  he  drew  his  feet  from  the  entanglement  of 
the  sleeping  bag  and  turned  over  on  his  face. 

Tobias  was  ready  now  for  action.  With  the 
utmost  caution  he  lifted  his  head,  and  in  the 
moonlight  discovered  the  bear  not  a  score  of 
feet  away,  for  it  was,  as  he  had  surmised,  a 
white  bear,  and  it  seemed  to  his  distorted  imag- 
ination the  largest  bear  he  had  ever  seen. 

The  magazine  of  his  rifle  was  filled,  though 
the  chamber  was  empty.  Lying  upon  his  face, 
and  aiming  over  the  gunwale  of  the  boat, 
Tobias  moved  the  lever  forward  slowly  and  as 
silently  as  possible  until  he  heard  a  cartridge 
fall  into  the  chamber.  He  was  ready  for  action 
now,  and  he  drew  the  lever  smartly  back. 

The  bear's  keen  ears  heard  the  click,  and 
without  a  moment's  hesitation  it  charged  to- 
ward the  boat.  The  rifle  flashed.  The  bear 
paused  for  an  instant,  bit  at  its  shoulder,  and 
then  resumed  the  charge  for  the  boat.  A  sec- 
ond shot  went  wild. 

At  this  moment  Paulus  rose  from  beneath  the 
sail,  jumped  into  the  waist-deep  water  with  a 
yell,  and  screaming  for  Joshua  and  Job  at  the 
top  of  his  voice  splashed  toward  the  shore  in 
wild  panic. 

This  drew  the  attention  of  the  bear  from 
Tobias  in  the  boat  to  Paulus  in  the  water,  and 
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as  it  swam  toward  the  frantic  Paulus  it  passed 
so  close  to  the  boat  that,  almost  touching  its 
head  with  the  muzzle  of  his  rifle,  Tobias  sent 
the  third  bullet  crashing  into  its  brain,  and  it 
sank,  limp,  into  the  water. 

"I  got  un!  I  knocked  un  over!"  Tobias 
shouted  after  Paulus. 

Either  because  Paulus  did  not  understand  the 
English  words,  or  because  of  his  unreasoning 
fear,  he  splashed  on  to  the  shore,  and  gaining 
the  firm  ground  dashed  wildly  toward  the  cabin 
door. 

At  the  door,  Paulus,  now  almost  speechless 
with  excitement,  was  met  by  Job  and  Joshua. 
They  had  heard  the  shooting,  and  were  hurry- 
ing out  to  learn  its  cause. 

Paulus  had  been  awake  and  knew  of  the 
bear's  presence  in  the  boat.  Tobias,  however, 
had  moved  so  silently  and  quickly  that  he  was 
startled  and  surprised  when  the  shots  were  fired. 
Then  his  pent  up  nerves  conquered  him,  and  he 
sprang  into  the  water  and  made  for  shore.  In 
his  panic  he  had  not  heard  Tobias  shout  the  as- 
surance that  the  bear  was  dead,  and  he  in- 
formed Job  and  Joshua  that  Tobias  had  been 
killed  and  eaten  by  the  bear.  Little  less  ex- 
cited than  was  Paulus  they  secured  their  rifles 
and  came  running  to  the  beach,  where  they 
were  relieved  to  hear  Tobias  shouting  excitedly 
and  exultantly: 
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"  I  got  un !  I  knocked  over  a  water  bear ! 
I  killed  un!" 

The  two  men,  scarce  able  to  believe  their 
ears,  launched  Job's  skiff  and  pulled  out  to  join 
Tobias,  while  Paulus  was  dispatched  to  the 
cabin  to  dry  his  water-soaked  clothing  by  the 
fire. 

"  Where's  the  bear  you  knocked  over,  now?  " 
asked  Job  skeptically,  as  they  drew  the  skiff 
alongside  the  boat  where  Tobias  stood  with  his 
rifle  still  in  his  hands. 

"  There  un  is !  "  and  Tobias  proudly  pointed 
to  the  bear,  scarcely  visible  in  the  water  on  the 
other  side. 

They  attached  a  rope  to  the  carcass,  and  To- 
bias, joining  them  in  the  skiff,  narrated  in  detail 
what  had  happened  while  they  towed  it  to 
shore. 

"  'Tis  a  big  un  but  wonderful  scrawny,"  Job 
commented  when  Paulus  and  Job's  wife  had 
joined  them,  and  by  their  united  efforts  the  car- 
cass had  been  dragged  to  land.  "  He  were 
missin'  the  seals,  I'm  thinkin',  and  he  were  won- 
derful hungry.  If  he  weren't  hungry  he'd 
never  come  handy  to  the  boat,  let  alone  climbin* 
aboard  she." 

"  I'm  not  knowin'  yet  why  he  didn't  eat 
Paulus  and  me,"  Tobias  breathed  with  thank- 
fulness.    "  'Twere  the  Lard's  mercy  he  didn't." 

"Aye,"    agreed    Job,    "'twere    the    Lard's 
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mercy  and  no  doubtin'  ihaty  whatevtr.  I  were 
sayin'  to  you  'tis  finer  sleepin'  in  the  house 
than  in  the  boat,  and  I'm  thinkin'  you'll  not  be 
goin'  to  a  boat  again  to  sleep  and  they's  a  fine 
house  handy  where  you're  welcome  to  bide." 

"  But  I'd  never  been  gettin'  the  bear  if  I'd 
slept  in  the  house,"  Tobias  argued  trium- 
phantly. 

"  No,  you'd  never  been  gettin'  the  bear,  and 
maybe  he  were  worth  sleepin'  in  the  boat  to  get. 
But  I'd  rather  go  huntin'  my  bears  a  different 
way,"  Job  observed,  "and  not  have  un  come 
huntin'  me.     I  don't  want  to  be  et  by  no  bear." 

Tobias  was  justly  proud  of  his  big  pelt,  for  it 
was  the  first  polar  bear  he  had  ever  killed.  As 
Job  remarked,  it  was  not  a  fat  bear,  but  the  meat 
was  acceptable,  nevertheless,  and  Tobias  was 
liberal  with  it.  He  presented  Joshua  and  Job 
each  with  a  substantial  portion,  and  the  remain- 
der was  left  at  Job's  cabin  together  with  the 
pelt  to  get  and  take  back  to  Tumbling  Rocks 
Cove  on  their  return  from  Nain. 


Note — When  the  author  was  cruising  with  a  native  Labra- 
dorman  in  a  boat  similar  to  that  used  by  Joshua  and  the 
boys,  and  in  practically  the  same  locality,  in  the  autumn  of 
1913,  an  incident  occurred  near  by  almost  identical  to  that 
described  in  the  preceding  pages.  In  that  case,  however,  one 
of  the  two  boys  sleeping  in  their  boat  was  taken,  upon  the 
third  or  fourth  visit  of  the  bear  to  the  boat,  carried  ashore 
by  the  bear,  and  before  the  older  boy  could  reach  shore 
through  shallow  water  and  alarm  his  father  and  another  man 
in  a  cabin,  the  boy  was  partially  devoured.  The  bear  was 
killed  while  engaged  in  his  gruesome  feast. 
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Early  on  Monday  afternoon,  as  Joshua  had 
predicted,  they  reached  the  mission  station  at 
Nain,  and  keenly  anxious  to  learn  the  secret  of 
the  little  leather-bound  book,  Tobias  promptly 
presented  himself  to  Brother  Powers,  the  mis- 
sionary, while  Joshua  and  Paulus  departed  to 
make  their  purchases  of  supplies  at  the  mission 
store,  after  Joshua  had  invited  Tobias  to  spend 
the  night  with  him  and  Paulus  at  his  cabin,  that 
they  might  be  prepared  to  make  an  early  de- 
parture for  Tumbling  Rocks  Cove  the  following 
morning. 


XI 

THE  SECRET  OF  THE  LEATHER- 
COVERED  BOOK 

TOBIAS  received  the  cordial  welcome 
that  is  always  accorded  visitors  at  the 
Moravian    Mission    stations    on    The 
Labrador. 

"  Why,  it's  Tobias  Docket  from  Ragged  In- 
let !  "  Brother  Powers  exclaimed.  "  Come  in, 
Tobias.  I'm  very  glad  to  see  you,  and  I  want 
to  hear  how  your  grandfather  and  grandmother 
and  your  own  good  mother  and  all  the  people 
in  Ragged  Inlet  are  faring.  I've  been  thinking 
about  you  Ragged  Inlet  people,  and  rather  ex- 
pecting some  of  you  up." 

Tobias  followed  Brother  Powers  into  his 
study,  and  when  he  was  seated  and  had  an- 
swered no  end  of  questions,  there  was  an  oppor- 
tunity for  him  to  present  the  object  of  his  visit, 
and  he  drew  forth  the  book. 

"  I'm  comin',  sir,  to  ask  what  *tis  about,"  he 
said,  handing  it  to  Brother  Powers.  "  'Tis 
wonderful  puzzlin'  to  us.  We  can't  make  un 
out  at  all,  with  the  strange  kind  of  writin*.' 
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The  missionary  accepted  it  and  began  finger- 
ing the  leaves,  and  was  immediately  interested. 
Presently  he  looked  up  and  asked: 

"Where  did  you  get  this,  Tobias?  Do  you 
know  it  is  written  in  German,  and  may  be  of 
value  to  the  Government?  " 

"  We  weren't  knowin'  for  sure,  but  Uncle 
Zebedee  Hicks  and  the  rest  of  us  were  thinkin' 
she  might  be  in  German,"  Tobias  explained. 
"  Uncle  Zebedee  were  thinkin'  'twould  be  in 
German  sure,  and  he  were  havin'  me  come  to 
see  you,  sir,  about  un,  because,"  Tobias  added 
proudly,  "  I'm  Captain  of  the  Ragged  Inlet 
Guards." 

Brother  Powers  must  then  be  told  who  the 
Ragged  Inlet  Guards  were,  and  he  congratu- 
lated Tobias  upon  having  been  chosen  leader  of 
the  company.  Then  Tobias  explained  in  detail, 
and  in  answer  to  many  questions  asked  by 
Brother  Powers,  how  Uncle  Zebedee  Hicks 
and  the  Ragged  Inlet  Guards,  bound  for  the 
seal  hunt  at  Skull  Island,  stopped  for  the  night 
at  Big  Bowl  Harbor;  of  the  tracks  they  found 
in  the  snow;  of  the  litter  on  the  floor  of  Skipper 
MacFarland's  shop  and  kitchen ;  the  finding  of 
the  book;  the  exploration  of  Black  Heart  Is- 
land; the  barrels  found  on  the  island;  the 
wrecked  vessel;  and  the  fact  that  another  vessel 
had  doubtless  carried  the  crew  of  the  wrecked 
vessel  away. 
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"  The  writing  in  the  book  is  German,"  said 
Brother  Powers,  again  turning  his  attention  to 
it  and  examining  its  pages  when  Tobias  had 
completed  his  narrative.  "  The  fact  that  it  is  in 
German  indicates  that  it  belonged  to  a  German. 
It  contains  hsts  of  words  and  several  pecuHar 
drawings.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  about,  and 
probably  no  one  does  but  the  man  who  lost  it. 
It  may  be  a  secret  method  of  keeping  accounts, 
or  it  may  be  a  code  for  secret  communication. 
It  may  have  no  significance,  but  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  it  has  and  would  be  of  considerable 
value  to  our  Government. 

"  The  printed  sheet  pasted  to  the  inner  cover 
is  a  clipping  from  a  German  newspaper  printed 
in  America  and  purporting  to  be  an  account  of 
a  recent  naval  victory  of  the  Germans  over  the 
British  in  South  American  waters." 

" 'Tis  all  in  German,  sir?"  asked  Tobias  to 
be  quite  certain  his  ears  had  not  deceived  him. 

"  Yes,  it's  all  in  German,"  said  the  missionary. 

"And  you're  thinkin'  then  'twere  Germans 
that  stopped  at  Big  Bowl  Harbor,  and  the  ves- 
sel caught  in  The  Wolf's  Jaw  were  German?  " 

"  Yes,  I  think  we  may  be  reasonably  certain 
of  that,"  said  Brother  Powers. 

"Then  they'd  been  capturin'  Ragged  Inlet 
and  the  fort  at  Black  Bear  Head  if  'tweren't  for 
the  vessel  goin'  afoul  o'  The  Wolf's  Jaw,"  said 
Tobias  with   conviction.     "  And  if  they  were 
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doin*  that,  we'd  all  now  like  as  not  been  prison- 
ers or  killed !  " 

"  What  about  the  fort  at  Black  Bear  Head?  " 
asked  Brother  Powers.  **  You  have  told  me 
nothing  of  that." 

"  I  were  goin'  to  tell  of  un,  sir,"  said  Tobias. 
"  'Twere  at  the  end  of  the  fishin'.  Everybody 
had  gone  home  in  Skipper  MacFarland's 
schooner  but  us  lads,  and  we  were  bidin'  a  day 
at  Big  Bowl  Harbor  to  tidy  the  place  up  for  the 
winter.  A  Government  war  ship  came  in,  and 
we  pilots  she  to  Black  Bear  Head,  up  the  inlet. 
They  builds  a  fort  on  Black  Bear  Head,  and 
four  men  stays  there,  to  help  guard  The 
Labrador,  I'm  thinkin',  and  we  pilots  the  ship 
down  the  inlet  again,  and  she  goes  away." 

"  Are  the  four  Government  men  still  at  Black 
Bear  Head?" 

"  Aye,  they  bides  there  for  the  winter  what- 


ever." 


"  What  does  Skipper  MacFarland  think 
about  it  all?" 

**  He's  not  knowin'  yet  about  the  wrecked 
vessel  in  The  Wolf's  Jaw,  or  the  barrels  on 
Black  Heart  Island  or  the  book,  but  he  thinks 
the  Government  folk  were  coming  to  Black 
Bear  Head  to  watch  out  for  Germans." 

"  I  think  Skipper  MacFarland  is  right  about 
the  men  at  Black  Bear  Head  having  been  sent 
there  by  the  Government  to  watch  for  Germans. 
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It  was  doubtless  anticipated  that  the  Germans 
would  endeavor  to  establish  a  secret  naval  base 
of  suppUes  on  the  Labrador  coast,  and  the  men 
were  probably  sent  to  destroy  any  such  base." 

"A  base,  sir?  And  what's  that?"  asked 
Tobias. 

"  A  place  where  they  keep  outfits  of  supplies," 
Brother  Powers  explained  seriously. 

"  The  same  as  we  calls  a  cache,  sir?  I  knows 
now  what  un  is ! "  Tobias  exclaimed  under- 
standingly. 

"  Yes,  and  that  is  probably  the  meaning  of 
the  barrels  on  Black  Heart  Island.  You  had 
better  when  you  go  home  report  your  discov- 
eries to  the  officers  at  Black  Bear  Head  at  once. 
Don't  tamper  with  the  barrels  or  disturb  them. 
They  may  contain  high  explosives,  though  it  is 
more  likely  they  are  filled  with  gasoline  or 
petroleum." 

"  Aye,  sir,  we'll  tell  un.  And  what'll  we  do 
with  the  book?  Will  we  give  un  to  the  Gov- 
ernment men  at  Black  Bear  Head  too?  "  asked 
Tobias,  his  head  dizzy  with  excitement. 

"  Yes,  give  them  that  too,"  directed  Brother 
Powers.  "  They  should  have  all  the  informa- 
tion possible.  The  Ragged  Inlet  Guards  have 
done  a  fine  thing  for  the  Government  in  finding 
out  all  these  things.  Not  many  companies  of 
soldiers  who  are  not  in  the  fighting  have  an 
opportunity  to  do  better  work." 
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"  Thank  you,  sir,  but  we'll  fight  too,  and  we 
has  the  chance,"  and  Tobias  squared  his 
shoulders  proudly. 

"  It's  not  likely  you'll  have  the  chance," 
Brother  Powers  smiled.  "  I'm  sure  we  need 
have  no  fear  that  the  Germans  will  attempt  a 
military  attack  on  Ragged  Inlet  or  The  Labra- 
dor. They  are  too  busy  elsewhere.  They 
merely  wish  to  have  things  that  their  war  ships 
need  at  a  place  where  the  ships  can  get  them, 
and  they  think  the  Labrador  coast  is  a  good 
place  to  hide  their  supplies  where  nobody  will 
be  likely  to  look  for  them  or  find  them.  In 
this  case  they  have  been  mistaken,  thanks  to 
the  good  service  of  the  Ragged  Inlet  Guards." 

The  Ragged  Inlet  Guards  were,  then,  doing 
real  soldiers'  duty!  They  were  really  helping 
their  fathers  fight  their  battles  on  the  far-away 
battle-fields!  They  were  helping  their  Gov- 
ernment punish  the  men  who  had  been  so  cruel 
to  the  poor  Belgians,  and  helping  restore  the 
Belgians  to  their  lost  homes! 

In  a  general  way  these  were  the  thoughts 
that  welled  up  in  Tobias's  mind  as  he  arose  to 
go.  He  thrilled  with  the  thought  that  the 
Ragged  Inlet  Guards  had  found  valuable  work 
to  do,  and  he  was  justified  in  experiencing  a 
sense  of  greater  importance  than  he  had  ever 
felt  before. 

**  Don't  hurry  away,  Tobias.     I  want  to  visit 
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with  you,  and  Mrs.  Powers  will  be  glad  to  see 
you."  Brother  Powers  arose,  and  led  the  way 
into  the  living  quarters,  where  Mrs.  Powers 
gave  him  as  warm  a  welcome  as  he  had  received 
from  Brother  Powers. 

Mrs.  Powers  must  needs  know  how  every 
one's  health  was  at  Ragged  Inlet,  and  both  she 
and  Brother  Powers  asked  how  they  had  fared 
at  the  fishing,  and  about  their  plans  for  the  win- 
ter, and  were  vastly  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
the  lads  were  to  take  up  the  work  of  their 
fathers  on  the  fur  trails. 

Then  they  played  some  records,  after  which 
Mrs.  Powers  invited  Tobias  to  join  them  in  a 
little  lunch  of  tea  and  sweet  cakes,  quite  the 
best  treat,  he  was  sure,  he  had  ever  had. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  wonderful  experience  for 
Tobias,  and  when  he  was  leaving  the  mission  to 
go  to  Joshua's  cabin,  where  he  was  to  spend  the 
night  with  Joshua  and  Paulus,  and  Brother 
Powers  and  Mrs.  Powers  asked  him  to  visit  the 
mission  as  often  as  he  could  find  the  time,  and  to 
invite  the  other  lads  and  Ragged  Inlet  folk  to 
come  also,  he  gave  a  hearty  promise  to  do  so. 
The  good  missionaries  had  given  him  a  bright 
and  wholesome  two  hours,  and  when  we  can 
brighten  any  one's  life,  be  it  ever  so  little,  we 
are  doing  God's  work,  and  that  is  work  that  is 
altogether  worth  while. 

As  Tobias  followed  the  trail  over  the  rocks 
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to  Joshua's  cabin  he  was  happy,  and  what 
Brother  Powers  had  told  him  concerning  the 
book  and  the  probable  meaning  of  the  mysteri- 
ous visitors  at  Big  Bowl  Harbor  had  put  him 
in  a  fever  of  excitement.  He  had  no  doubt  now 
that  the  Germans  had  actually  been  at  Big  Bowl 
Harbor  and  Black  Heart  Island.  They  had 
left  a  cache  there!  He  could  scarce  restrain 
his  impatience  to  return  home  and  tell  Ensign 
Kruger  of  that! 

What  would  Tom  Hicks  say  now!  Tom 
could  no  longer  doubt  the  folk  at  Black  Bear 
Head  I  If  Brother  Powers  did  not  doubt  them, 
there  was  surely  no  room  for  others  to  doubt 
them. 

His  brain  was  in  such  a  whirl  from  thinking 
of  it  all  that  he  could  scarcely  sleep  that  night, 
though  Joshua  gave  him  his  best  and  softest 
eider-down  bed,  made  of  down  which  Joshua 
had  himself  gathered  on  the  bird  islands. 


XII 

THE  HURRICANE  ON  SWILEBACK 

ISLAND 

THEY  were  away  an  hour  before  dawn 
the  following  morning,  for  there  was 
a  favorable  breeze,  and  Joshua  wished 
to  take  advantage  of  it.  Darkness  was  no 
obstacle  to  Joshua.  He  could  have  sailed  these 
seas  blindfolded.  They  made  such  good  prog- 
ress that  it  was  but  little  past  midday  when 
they  turned  into  Job  Tuck's  Cove  to  get  To- 
bias's bearskin  and  the  bear's  meat. 

They  must  needs  stop  for  a  cup  of  tea  and  a 
snack  of  bread  and  fried  bear's  meat.  No  haste 
on  their  part  could  deny  Job  the  privilege  of 
offering  this  entertainment,  for  down  north  on 
The  Labrador  it  is  an  established  rule  of  the 
land  that  no  traveler  shall  pass  a  cabin,  no  mat- 
ter how  humble  or  how  poor  the  occupant,  with- 
out stopping  for  tea  and  a  snack  to  warm  him 
and  cheer  him  on  his  way.  To  do  so  would 
be  little  less  than  an  insult  to  the  neighbor's 
hospitality,  and  in  that  land  every  one  is  a 
neighbor. 

The  sky  was  overcast,  and  Job,  with  many 
warnings  that  a  storm  was  brewing  and  "  nasty 
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weather  blowin'  in/'  would  have  had  them 
"  bide  the  night "  with  him.  But  the  breeze, 
though  a  bit  stiffened  since  morning,  was  none 
too  strong  for  Joshua's  venturesome  spirit,  and 
in  a  scant  hour  their  sails  were  spread  and  they 
were  on  their  course  again  to  the  southward. 

Job  was  right,  "nasty  weather  was  blowin' 
in."  Joshua  knew  that  Job  was  right,  but 
Joshua  had  promised  Uncle  Zebedee  that  they 
would  return  to  Tumbling  Rocks  Cove  on 
Wednesday.  It  was  Joshua's  pride  that  noth- 
ing but  the  most  contrary  winds  could  compel 
him  to  break  his  word  to  a  friend,  and  Joshua 
and  Uncle  Zebedee  had  been  friends  for  many 
years. 

After  the  manner  of  Eskimos,  too,  Joshua 
was  prone  to  take  risks  with  the  elements.  He 
was  not  afraid  of  the  sea.  Most  Eskimos  will 
take  hazards  with  gales  and  blizzards  that  would 
stagger  a  white  man's  belief.  But  they  are 
born  to  it,  and  they  know  their  powers  and  their 
limitations,  and  in  their  eyes  the  hazards  are  no 
hazards  at  all. 

If  Joshua  could  cross  the  mouth  of  Tuktu 
Bay  before  the  storm  broke,  they  would  then 
be  in  the  lee  of  islands  that  would  shelter  them 
from  any  gale,  and  they  could  hardly  be  pre- 
vented from  reaching  Tumbling  Rocks  Cove, 
within  the  appointed  time. 

But  Tuktu  Bay,  opening  to  the  sea,  offered  a 
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wide,  unobstructed  sweep  to  the  wind.  There 
was  no  available  shelter  in  the  whole  stretch, 
until  Swileback  Island  was  reached  near  the 
southern  side. 

The  wind  had  freshened  considerably  when 
they  reached  Tuktu  Bay.  The  Eskimo  stood 
up  and  looked  at  the  sky  and  wide  open  sea. 
Then  he  sat  down  again  at  the  tiller  and  nosed 
into  it.     He  would  take  his  chance. 

A  Nor'easter  was  brewing.  Big  rollers  were 
already  piling  in  from  the  open,  and  spray  was 
flying  over  the  boat.  But  Joshua  had  set  his 
face  across  Tuktu  Bay,  and  across  the  bay  he 
purposed  to  go. 

The  sails  bellied,  and  the  boat  scudded  out 
before  the  wind  at  a  great  rate.  Now  and  again 
a  gust  of  wind  sent  her  keeling,  but  she  always 
straightened  in  a  moment,  and  they  were  half- 
way to  Swileback  Island  before  Joshua  indicated 
to  Tobias  that  it  would  be  well  to  reef  the  main- 
sail. Paulus  was  busy  bailing  out  the  seas  they 
were  shipping  and  the  spray  that  was  showered 
over  them  in  sheets. 

Then  snow  came  and  shut  out  everything 
from  view  save  the  white-capped  rollers  near  at 
hand.  It  was  a  sleety  snow  that  drove  straight 
past  them  with  no  swirl  or  drift.  But  Joshua 
knew  his  course  as  though  the  shore  for  which 
he  was  steering  stood  up  straight  before  him. 
He  was  as  unperturbed  to  all  outward  appear- 
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ances  as  though  the  sun  were  shining  and  the 
sea  was  calm.  He  tucked  the  tiller  under  his 
arm,  and  whittling  tobacco  from  a  black  plug 
filled  his  pipe,  and  striking  a  match,  which  he 
sheltered  in  the  cupped  palms  of  his  two  hands, 
lighted  the  pipe,  set  the  cover  tight  upon  it  and 
smoked  contentedly  with  no  indication  that  he 
was  in  the  least  concerned  for  their  safety. 

At  last  Joshua  cocked  his  ear  and  listened. 
Tobias,  who  was  taking  a  turn  at  bailing,  lis- 
tened also.  Above  the  roar  of  wind,  coming  out 
of  the  veil  of  driving  snow  ahead  of  them  could 
be  heard  the  roar  of  breakers. 

"  Swileback  Island.  We  make  camp,"  said 
Joshua  smoking  as  unconcernedly  as  though  it 
were  a  usual  custom  to  make  camp  on  Swile- 
back Island,  which  it  was  not. 

Tobias  was  glad  they  were  to  camp  anywhere, 
even  on  Swileback  Island.  He  had  never  been 
out  in  quite  such  a  sea  before,  at  least  in  so  small 
a  craft,  and  when,  a  few  moments  later,  they 
swung  under  the  lee  of  the  island,  and  he  saw 
the  grim  rocks  of  its  naked  shore  appear 
through  the  mist  and  snow,  he  heaved  a  mighty 
sigh  of  relief. 

Swileback  Island  was  scarcely  more  than  a 
great  barren  rock  rising  out  of  the  sea  and 
looking  at  a  distance  like  the  back  of  a  huge 
seal.  It  was  dreary  and  bleak  and  no  camping 
place  could  be  less  inviting.     But  there  was  no 
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other  choice  than  to  camp  here.  Even  Joshua 
admitted  that  with  the  gale  now  blowing  any 
attempt  to  continue  to  the  mainland  would  be 

folly. 

Near  the  shore,  and  in  the  lee  of  the  highest 
eminence  on  the  island,  they  pitched  their  tent. 
Even  this  was  too  low  to  offer  complete  pro- 
tection, but  the  shelter  was  sufficient  to  partially 
break  the  force  of  the  wind.  There  was  no  soil 
into  which  tent  pegs  could  be  driven,  and  so, 
after  the  method  of  the  Eskimos,  the  tent  was 
anchored  into  place  with  bowlders. 

When  it  was  pitched  and  Joshua's  little  tent 
stove  in  position,  the  three  set  out  in  search  of 
fuel.  No  tree  or  shrub  gre^ '  on  the  island,  and 
the  whole  rocky  shore  was  circled  in  the  vain 
hope  that  a  stick  of  driftwood  might  he  dis- 
covered. In  this,  however,  they  were  disap- 
pointed, and  when  the  quest  was  abandoned 
Joshua  took  the  long  sculling  oar  from  the  boat 
and  chopped  it  into  firewood  with  his  ax. 

The  afternoon  was  now  well-nigh  spent,  and 
Joshua  lighted  a  fire  in  the  stove,  while  Tobias 
prepared  bear's  meat  to  boil  in  sea  water.  When 
they  had  eaten  their  supper  of  boiled  bear's 
meat,  sea  biscuit  and  tea  they  slid  into  their 
sleeping  bags,  where  they  were  snug  and  com- 
fortable, and  the  fire  was  allowed  to  die  that  the 
little  wood  that  remained  might  be  saved  for 
another  day. 
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Tobias  lay  listening  to  the  howling  wind  and 
roaring  sea  and  to  the  snow  driving  against  the 
tent,  while  he  thought  of  his  father  far  away- 
fighting  with  the  armies  to  subdue  the  enemy, 
who  had  even  invaded  Labrador.  Twilight  faded 
into  night.  Joshua,  reclining  in  his  sleeping  bag, 
was  smoking.  With  each  draw  at  his  pipe  a 
red  glow  was  reflected  upon  the  cotton  ceiling. 
Paulus  was  already  asleep.  Tobias  heard  his 
heavy  breathing  dreamily. 

Hours  later,  sleeping  more  heavily  than  usual 
because  of  his  previous  night's  restlessness, 
Tobias  was  suddenly  awakened  by  water  flow- 
ing over  his  shoulders.  He  sat  up  with  a  start 
and  found  himself  half  suffocated  by  a  cloud  of 
smothering  snow. 

It  was  pitchy  dark.  Driving  sleet  cut  his  face 
like  needles.  A  hurricane  was  sweeping  the 
island.  The  tent  was  gone,  doubtless  lifted 
from  over  them  by  the  wind.  He  reached 
toward  the  place  where  Joshua  had  been  sleep- 
ing, but  it  was  vacant. 

There  was  roar  of  breakers  like  the  thunder 
of  a  hundred  cannon.  It  was  appalling  and  ter- 
rifying. Water  was  flowing  at  intervals  in 
rivulets  over  the  rocks.  Tobias  felt  the  streams 
tugging  at  his  feet,  and  he  realized  that  the  seas 
had  reached  such  magnitude  that  their  crests 
were  breaking  over  the  summit  of  the  island. 

Tobias,  groping  over  the  ground  where  the 
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tent  had  been,  in  vain  search  for  his  two  com- 
panions, now  shouted  at  the  top  of  his  lungs : 

"Joshua!    Joshua!    Joshua!" 

But  out  of  the  roar  of  the  elements  no  answer 
came  from  either  Joshua  or  Paulus. 

Again  and  again  he  shouted  into  the  black 
night,  "Joshua!  Joshua!  Joshua!  Paulus! 
Paulus !  Paulus !  "  but  his  voice  was  lost  in  the 
shrieking  wind  and  the  ceaseless  thunder  of  the 
breakers. 


XIII 
SKULL  ISLAND  AND  HOME  AGAIN 

WHEN  Tobias  stood  up  he  was  caught 
by  the  wind  and  thrown  headlong 
over  a  bowlder.  Lying  prone  on  the 
rocks  he  clung  to  the  bowlder,  fearful  of  being 
rolled  down  into  the  sea  should  a  flood  of  water 
from  some  high  roUing  crest  break  over  the 
summit  of  the  island. 

It  was  bitterly  cold  and  when  he  gained  his 
feet  again  he  groped  over  the  rocks  in  the  hope 
of  finding  his  hat  and  adikey,  which,  with  his 
sealskin  boots,  he  had  placed  under  his  head  to 
serve  as  a  pillow  when  he  lay  down  to  sleep. 
Presently  he  found  his  sleeping  bag,  and  in  its 
top  the  clothing  for  which  he  searched.  The 
things  were  wet,  but  he  donned  them,  and  roll- 
ing the  sleeping  bag  into  a  bundle  sat  upon  it  to 
prevent  its  being  blown  or  washed  away. 

The  great  rollers  pounding  against  the  north- 
erly side  of  Swileback  Island  were  still  breaking 
over  its  top,  and  with  every  mountainous 
breaker  water  flowed  past  him  ankle  deep. 

138 
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For  a  long  time,  Tobias  could  not  guess  how 
long,  the  hurricane  continued.  It  may  have 
been  blowing  an  hour,  or  even  two  hours,  when 
suddenly  it  began  to  subside.  Presently  there 
was  no  more  than  a  fresh  breeze,  snow  ceased 
to  fall,  the  clouds  shifted  and  the  stars  came  out. 

Tobias  looked  about  him  in  the  starlight. 
Where  the  tent  had  stood  he  saw  Joshua's  and 
Paulus's  empty  sleeping  bags  and  their  camping 
things.  The  stove  lay  upon  its  side  a  little  dis- 
tance away,  but  he  could  not  find  the  tent. 

Joshua  and  Paulus  had  completely  disap- 
peared. He  feared  they  had  been  blown  into 
the  sea  and  lost,  else  they  would  have  been 
within  reach  of  his  voice.  A  lump  came  into 
his  throat.  They  had  been  kind  to  him,  and 
sympathy  for  them  and  their  people  rose  above 
his  own  misery  and  unhappy  condition. 

Tobias  had  no  doubt  the  boat  had  been 
smashed  at  its  moorings  or  swept  to  sea.  In 
that  case  he  would  be  marooned  indefinitely 
upon  the  island.  He  might  even  starve  to  death 
before  rescuers  came  to  take  him  off.  He  was 
frightened  as  this  probability  suggested  itself, 
and  with  the  realization  that  his  rescue  de- 
pended upon  some  boat  passing  this  way  by 
chance. 

"  I'll  go  look  for  the  boat  whatever,  but  she'd 
never  be  stout  enough  to  ride  that  storm,"  he 
eaid  to  himself. 
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He  climbed  down  the  rocks  to  the  place  where 
the  boat  had  been  moored,  but  it  was  gone  as 
he  expected  it  would  be.  Then,  despondently, 
he  returned  to  the  empty  camping  place,  stamp- 
ing his  feet  and  swinging  his  arms  to  restore 
circulation  and  warm  his  wet,  chilled  body. 

Thus  he  stood,  miserable  and  disheartened, 
awaiting  daybreak,  when  suddenly  in  the  star- 
light he  discerned  two  forms  climbing  up  over 
the  rocks.  His  heart  gave  a  bound  of  joyful 
relief  and  he  ran  to  meet  Joshua  and  Paulus, 
greeting  them  as  friends  risen  frojn  the 
grave. 

"  Wind  he  get  much  bad,"  explained  Joshua. 
"  Boat  he  bad  place.  Find  too  much  wind. 
Paulus  come.  We  move  un  to  better  place. 
Wind,  he  got  much  bad.  PungmeatukI  Paulus 
and  me  stay  in  boat  till  wind  stop.  Rock  high. 
Can't  come  out.     Come  look  now." 

Both  Joshua  and  Paulus  were  smiling  and 
conducting  themselves  quite  as  though  a  hur- 
ricane were  an  every-day  occurrence. 

With  the  increasing  wind  and  seas  Joshua 
had  decided  that  the  boat  was  not  in  a  suffi- 
ciently sheltered  position,  and  he  had  taken 
Paulus  with  him  to  find  a  safe  mooring.  A  lit- 
tle way  to  the  westward  the  island  shore  rose 
in  a  high  clifiF,  cut  by  a  deep  cleft.  Into  this 
cleft  they  took  the  boat  and  found  a  perfect 
shield  from  the  hurricane.     The  walls  of  the 
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cliff  rising  high  above  their  heads  were  too  steep 
to  climb,  and  they  were  compelled  therefore  to 
remain  in  the  boat  until  danger  had  passed  and 
they  could  safely  take  it  back  to  its  former 
mooring,  which  they  had  just  done. 

"  Tupek,  where  he  go?  lie  go  blow  up?" 
asked  Joshua,  looking  about  for  the  tent. 

"Aye,"  said  Tobias.  "  The  wind  blew  un 
away  whilst  I  were  sleepin'." 

The  roar  of  seas  pounding  on  the  opposite 
side  of  Swileback  Island  continued.  The  sea, 
however,  was  already  subsiding,  and  while 
white  spray  could  still  be  seen  rising  above  the 
crest  of  the  island,  breakers  no  longer  spilled 
over  the  top. 

The  first  hint  of  day  was  in  the  eastern  sky. 
Joshua  erected  the  tent  stove  in  the  open,  and 
with  the  remnants  of  the  sculHng  oar  kindled  a 
fire,  and  put  the  kettle  over  and  a  pan  of  bear's 
meat  to  fry. 

Tobias,  with  his  socks  off  and  drying,  and  his 
feet  held  near  the  stove  to  warm,  declared  he 
had  never  smelled  anything  so  good  as  that 
frying  bear's  meat.  And  now  that  they  were 
all  of  them  safe,  and  he  was  comfortable,  and 
the  morning  light  had  driven  away  the  terrors 
of  the  night,  he  said: 

"The  Lard  were  lookin'  after  us  as  He  al- 
ways does.  'Twere  foolish  and  idle  to  feel 
afraid.     The  Lard  always  straightens  things  out 
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right,  no  matter  how  bad  they  seems  when 
they're  happening." 

In  the  end  they  found  the  tent.  It  was 
lodged  against  a  great  bowlder.  Joshua  was 
vastly  pleased  with  this  for  it  was  his  only  tent, 
and  though  he  had  smiled  when  he  thought  it 
had  been  blown  away,  nevertheless  it  would 
have  been  a  grievous  loss  to  him. 

The  sun  rose  on  a  wild  sea  that  morning. 
There  was  no  attempt  to  depart  from  Swileback 
Island  until  afternoon.  Then  Joshua  declared 
it  quite  safe  enough  to  cross  to  the  mainland 
and  drop  in  behind  the  islands. 

It  was  just  growing  dusk  when  they  rounded 
Skull  Island  and  slipped  in  at  Tumbling  Rocks 
Cove.  The  keen  eyes  of  the  Eskimos  saw  them 
coming,  and  Tom  and  Donald  and  David  with 
Uncle  Zebedee  were  on  the  beach  to  greet 
Tobias,  all  eager  to  learn  what  Brother 
Powers  had  told  him  about  the  leather-covered 
book. 

"  I'm  wonderful  hungry,"  Tobias  announced 
as  he  stepped  ashore,  adding,  in  answer  to  their 
questions  concerning  the  book,  "  I'll  tell  about 
un  when  we're  in  the  tent.  They's  a  wonderful 
lot  t'  tell." 

"  Is  the  writin'  in  the  book  German?  "  Tom 
asked  impatiently. 

"  I'll  tell  about  un  in  the  tent,"  said  Tobias 
with  aggravating  deliberation. 
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"  Aye,  when  we're  in  the  tent,"  agreed  Uncle 
Zebedee,  looking  cautiously  about,  doubtless 
with  the  barrels  on  Black  Heart  Island  in  mind, 
and  fearful  some  one  might  overhear  and  carry 
the  booty  away  before  he  secured  his  own  just 
share.  "  They's  some  things  we  must  be  care- 
ful about." 

"  I  killed  a  water  bear,"  Tobias  announced 
proudly.  "  They's  meat  and  the  skin  to  take 
up  to  the  tent." 

"  Killed  a  water  bear !  A  water  bear,  now !  '* 
exclaimed  Uncle  Zebedee  delightedly. 

"  A  wonderful  big  un,"  continued  Tobias. 

"  A  big  un  !  And  the  first  you  ever  kills !  " 
Uncle  Zebedee  was  proud  of  his  success,  and  as 
they  lifted  the  pelt  from  the  boat,  he  could  not 
refrain  from  a  compliment,  "  'Tzvere  a  big  un 
now  with  that  skin!  'Twere  a  wonderful  big 
un  for  a  lad  to  kill !     Were  he  fat?  " 

"  No,  'twere  a  scrawny  bear,"  said  Tobias 
deprecatingly  quoting  Job  Tuck, 

As  they  carried  the  pelt  and  meat  to  the  tent 
Tobias  narrated  briefly  his  adventure  with  the 
bear.  Then  when  the  candle  was  lighted  and 
they  were  all  in  the  tent  safe  from  the  danger  of 
prying  ears,  and  Tobias  was  eating  an  excellent 
supper  of  fresh-boiled  seal  flippers,  which  Zebe- 
dee had  prepared  and  kept  warm  for  him  in  the 
faith  that  Joshua  would  keep  his  word  and  they 
would    return    at    the    appointed    time,    Uncle 
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Zebedee  and  the  lads  could  no  longer  restrain 
their  curiosity. 

"  Now,  lad,"  said  Uncle  Zebedee,  "  what  were 
the  missionary  sayin'  about  the  book?  " 

"  He  says,"  answered  Tobias  between  mouth- 
fuls,  "  'tis  important  to  the  Government." 

"Is  she  in  German?"  broke  in  Tom  ex- 
citedly. 

"  She*s — in  German,"  pronounced  Tobias 
with  the  greatest  deliberation  and  most  impress- 
ively. 

The  interest  was  intense.  There  was  no 
doubt  now  that  Tobias  had  information  of  vast 
moment  to  divulge. 

"Tell  us  all  about  un,  lad.  Don't  keep  us 
waitin',"  urged  Uncle  Zebedee,  his  usual  effort 
at  dignity  giving  place  to  eagerness. 

Tobias  made  many  pauses  for  impressive  and 
dramatic  effect  in  the  course  of  the  narrative, 
but  in  the  end  he  related  with  remarkable  clear- 
ness and  precision  all  that  Brother  Powers  had 
said,  closing  with  the  missionary's  injunction 
not  to  tamper  with  the  barrels  on  Black  Heart 
Island,  which  had  a  depressing  effect  upon 
Uncle  Zebedee.  Then  he  added  Brother  Pow- 
ers's  suggestion  that  the  book  be  delivered  to 
the  "  Government  folk  "  at  Black  Bear  Head, 
and  all  action  left  to  them. 

"  Were  you  tellin'  he  now  about  the  strange 
lingo  the  folk  at  Black  Bear  Head  talks?  "  asked 
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Tom,  who  had  been  listening  intently  and  wait- 
ing for  some  such  statement  from  Tobias,  for 
this  to  Tom  was  a  most  important  matter. 
"  Were  you  tellin'  he  that  all  the  folk  on  the 
ship  talked  the  strange  lingo?  " 

"No,"  Tobias  admitted,  "I  were  forgettin' 
to  tell  he  that." 

"Were  you  tellin'  he  about  Ensign  Kruger, 
and  that  they  weren't  wantin'  us  to  go  to  the 
new  house?"  Tom  persisted,  "and  about  the 
strange-lookin'  high  poles  they  been  puttin' 
up?" 

"  I  were  forgettin'  that  too,"  said  Tobias. 
"  I  were  just  tellin'  he  a  Government  ship  came 
and  we  piloted  she  in,  and  then  piloted  she  out 
again,  and  that  four  Government  men  were 
stayin'  at  Black  Bear  Head." 

In  spite  of  these  omissions  it  was  decided  that 
Brother  Powers  was  wise  enough  to  decide  the 
matter  correctly,  and  even  Tom,  with  some  ef- 
fort and  perhaps  some  reservations,  was  com- 
pelled to  put  aside,  temporarily  at  least,  his  sus- 
picions of  Ensign  Kruger  and  agree  that  the 
book  must  be  delivered  to  him  with  all  other  in- 
formation concerning  the  cache  and  wrecked 
ship. 

The  Ragged  Inlet  Guards  were  deeply  im- 
pressed with  what  Brother  Powers  had  said  of 
their  efficiency  and  excellent  service  to  the  Gov- 
ernment.    They  had   accomplished  much   and 
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would  even  have  been  ready  to  fight  the  in- 
vaders had  occasion  called  for  it.  But  it  was, 
nevertheless,  a  relief  to  have  Brother  Powers's 
assurance  that  they  would  not  be  called  upon  to 
fight. 

Zebedee  with  his  crew  had  set  the  seal  nets 
on  Monday  morning,  and  they  had  already  been 
rewarded  with  the  capture  of  three  seals,  to- 
gether with  one  which  Donald  had  shot  with  his 
rifle. 

It  was  cold  work  hauling  the  nets.  The  wind 
blew  in  bleak  from  the  sea,  and  the  ropes  were 
clogged  each  morning  with  ice,  and  they  suf- 
fered, indeed,  more  than  they  would  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  soon  to  come,  for  this  was  a 
damp,  penetrating  cold.  The  work  itself  was 
hard,  a  man's  work,  worthy,  as  Uncle  Zebedee 
said,  "  a  hardy,  strong  man." 

Several  of  the  Eskimos  also  used  nets,  but 
many  of  them  hunted  in  kayaks.  In  an  aimless 
sort  of  way  they  paddled  around  and  around  far 
out  from  shore,  and  even  the  heavy  seas  that 
now  and  again  piled  up  around  them  could  not 
deter  them.  Now  and  again  a  harpoon  would 
be  thrown,  usually  with  deadly  effect.  Then, 
with  a  barbed  hook,  a  dead  seal  would  be  drawn 
to  the  kayak,  balanced  across  the  frail  canoe  in 
front  of  the  hunter  and  he  would  paddle  in  with 
it  to  add  it  to  his  store. 

At  the  end  of  the  fortnight  allotted  them  they 
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had  twenty-four  seals  to  their  credit,  and  Uncle 
Zebedee  announced  one  day  that  it  was  time  to 
go  home.  The  following  morning  they  loaded 
the  big  trap  boat  to  its  capacity,  said  good-bye 
to  their  Eskimo  friends  and  set  sail  for  Big 
Bowl  Harbor. 

It  was  a  dull  day  with  mists  hanging  low  over 
the  water  and  the  rigging  dripping  moisture. 
But  their  hearts  were  light  as  they  nosed 
around  The  Creepers  and  in  toward  Ragged 
Inlet.  The  lads  were  happy  to  be  going  home, 
and  Uncle  Zebedee  was  proud  and  happy  be- 
cause he  had  shown  the  world  that  he  was  a 
"  hardy,  able  man."  And  he  was  prepared  to 
boast  to  Tom's  mother  that  he  had  been  quite 
right  when  he  asserted  that  the  "  swilin'  would 
be  good  for  his  *  rheumatics.'  "  If  he  had  felt 
a  twinge  of  them  he  had  bravely  kept  it  to  him- 
self, and  never  once  complained. 

As  they  approached  Black  Heart  Island  late 
that  afternoon  no  trace  of  the  wrecked  vessel  in 
The  Wolf's  Jaw  could  be  seen.  The  great 
northeast  hurricane  had  pounded  it  to  bits  with 
mighty  seas. 

The  passage  up  Ragged  Inlet  was  slow,  be- 
cause of  the  heavy  cargo,  and  because  the  winds 
were  light,  but  on  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day 
after  leaving  Skull  Island  they  drew  up  at  Skip- 
per MacFarland's  jetty  at  White  Fox  River. 
It  was  good  to  be  home  again  and  to  recount 
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their  experiences,  and  more  than  all  to  receive 
the  splendid  welcome  that  awaited  them  from 
everybody. 

Skipper  MacFarland  agreed  that  the  book 
and  the  information,  in  accordance  with  Brother 
Powers's  suggestion,  should  be  turned  over  to 
the  folk  at  Black  Bear  Head.  And  when  En- 
sign Kruger,  perhaps  observing  their  arrival, 
came  down  that  evening  Tobias  presented  him 
with  the  leather-covered  book.  He  was  pleased 
beyond  measure,  and  with  scarcely  a  glance  at 
it  assured  the  Ragged  Inlet  Guards  that  in  the 
one  act  of  finding  the  book  and  delivering  it  to 
him  they  had  done  his  Government  a  high  serv- 
ice, and  some  day  he  would  reward  them  for  it 
acting  as  agent  for  the  Government.  He  was 
deeply  interested,  too,  in  what  they  told  him  of 
the  wrecked  ship  and  their  discovery  of  the 
cache,  and  assured  them  this  was  valuable  in- 
formation. 

Though  the  others  were  flattered  by  the  En- 
sign's praise,  Tom  still  was  unable  to  satisfy 
himself  that  there  was  not  something  unusual 
in  the  strange  language  used  by  the  men  on  the 
ship,  and  there  was  to  come  a  time  when  Tom's 
doubts  were  to  be  fully  justified. 


XIV 
OFF  TO  THE  WHITE  TRAILS 

UNCLE  ZEBEDEE,  rather  boastful  of 
his  success  at  the  seal  hunt,  could  not 
rest  until  he  had  made  another  voyage 
to  Skull  Island  to  fetch  the  balance  of  the  seals, 
with  Tom  and  Tobias  as  his  crew.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  week  in  November  they  returned, 
and  all  was  in  readiness  for  the  winter  work, 
with  everybody  well  pleased  that  now  they 
were  not  to  be  called  upon  to  kill  any  of  the 
dogs  through  lack  of  food. 

The  boys  had  hoped  and  expected  that  they 
might  be  permitted  to  hunt  their  fathers'  trails 
in  the  deep  wilderness  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
up  White  Fox  River,  where  traps  yielded  much 
better  returns  than  nearer  home.  This  would 
necessitate  their  absence  from  home  through- 
out the  winter  and  until  the  early  part  of  the 
following  June. 

It  was  to  be  a  great  adventure,  and  they  had 
laid  many  brave  plans,  and  were  already  count- 
ing the  fine  marten  and  fox  pelts  they  should 
capture,  for  it  was  the  pride  of  every  lad  to  do 
the  work  of  a  grown  man.     At  the  same  time 

the  thought  of  the  long  absence  from  home 
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brought  sudden  periods  of  regret.  And  there 
was  no  doubt  that  the  mothers  harbored  many- 
misgivings,  with  the  reahzation  that  their  boys 
would  be  so  long  separated  from  them. 

"  'Twill  be  a  long  while  away  from  home," 
remarked  Donald  MacMaster,  as  he  sat  at  sup- 
per with  his  mother  one  evening.  "  I'll  be 
wantin'  t'  hear  from  home  often  enough  when  I 
can't  hear,  and  I'm  wonderin',  now,  how  you'll 
do  without  me." 

"  I  was  thinkin'  of  that,  too,  and  was  talkin' 
to  Skipper  MacFarland  to-day  about  your 
goin',"  said  his  mother.  "  He  says  'twould  be 
rash  to  let  you  lads  go,  with  nary  a  man  with 
you." 

"  Oh,"  assured  Donald,  throwing  back  his 
shoulders  bravely,  "  we'll  make  out  fine.  We're 
able  enough  t'  do  that.  I'm  'most  a  man, 
Mother." 

"  I'm  not  doubtin'  that,"  and  Mrs.  MacMas- 
ter placed  her  hand  affectionately  upon  Don- 
ald's shoulder,  "  but  I'd  never  sleep  o'  nights, 
lad,  with  you  away  off  there,  and  never  hearing 
how  you  fares,  and  fearin'  for  you  always.  And 
there'll  be  a  new  lonesomeness  in  my  heart  this 
winter,  with  your  father  gone.  I  need  you,  lad — 
I  need  you  near  me — I'll  want  to  see  you  often. 
'Twill  be  a  wonderful  help  t*  have  you  here  of 
Sundays.     A  wonderful  comfort." 

But,"   objected   Donald,   "  Dave  and  Tom 
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and  Tobe  are  goin',  and  they'll  expect  me  to  go 
too — and — and  'twon't  be  right  not  to  go.  I've 
got  t'  take  Pop's  place  and  'tend  th'  trail  while 
he's  gone,  and  I'll  soon  be  old  enough  and  have 
t'  go,  anyhow." 

"  I  were  talkin'  to  Father  about  that  before 
he  goes,"  said  Mrs.  MacMaster,  gently  and  lov- 
ingly stroking  Donald's  hair.  "  He  said  for 
this  winter,  what^wtv,  you'd  best  stay  home  and 
hunt  his  old  grounds.  That  'twould  bring  you 
home  every  Saturday  and  Sunday,  and  I  needs 
you,  lad." 

"  I — I  were  wantin'  t'  try  my  hand  at  the  big 
trail,"  and  Donald  looked  troubled.  Then  he 
added  cheerfully,  "  But  that  wouldn't  matter. 
And  you  needs  me  here  I'd  rather  bide  here  and 
hunt  Pop's  old  trail.  Only  I  were  tellin'  the 
others  I'd  go  and  they're  goin'  and  expects  me 
t'  go  too." 

**  Skipper  MacFarland,  and  Tom's  and  To- 
bias's mothers  are  feelin'  like  I  do  about  un," 
announced  Mrs.  MacMaster,  "  and  we  all  makes 
up  our  minds  we  can't  spare  the  Ragged  Inlet 
Guards  this  winter,  with  these  strange  men  so 
handy.  The  other  lads  are  goin'  t'  work  th' 
handy  trails,  too,  so  you  lads'U  all  be  home  of 
Saturdays  and  Sundays." 

It  was  hard  for  the  boys  to  abandon  their 
plan  to  hunt  the  big  wilderness  trails  and  con- 
tent themselves  upon  the  old  and  more  or  less 
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worn-out  hunting  grounds  which  their  fathers 
had  abandoned  three  or  four  years  before. 
They  had  hoped  to  make  a  fine  showing,  and 
had  even  dreamed  that  they  might  equal  their 
fathers  in  the  pelts  they  might  secure. 

There  were,  to  be  sure,  some  rebellious  fee^ 
ings,  and  naturally  a  great  deal  of  keen  disap- 
pointment. But  presently,  and  after  a  long  dis- 
cussion among  themselves,  they  agreed  that  the 
new  plan  was  the  best  one.  When  they  had 
originally  decided  that  they  were  to  go  into  the 
wilderness  for  the  winter,  the  strange  men  had 
not  come.  This,  they  concluded,  had  put  a  new 
face  on  conditions. 

"  I'm  doubtin'  th'  folk  at  Black  Bear  Head, 
and  I  thinks  'tis  best  for  us  to  stay  and  guard 
things  whilst  they're  about,"  declared  Tom. 
"  'Tis  best  for  us  t'  hunt  th'  old  trails  and  bide 
close  home  while  they're  here,  whatevtr." 

"  Aye,"  concurred  Tobias,  "  and  be  handy  if 
we're  needed." 

And  so  it  was  decided  in  the  end,  and  the 
Ragged  Inlet  Guards  made  a  new  plan  of  cam- 
paign. They  were  to  have  enough  of  rough 
weather  and  quite  enough  to  do,  and  adventures 
a  plenty. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  ground  was  already 
white  with  snow,  but  it  was  the  shallower, 
lighter  snow  that  early  comes  to  give  a  smack 
and  a  warning  of  the  real  winter  near  at  hand. 
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And  suddenly  one  day  early  in  November  the 
first  great  storm  burst  with  driving  snow  and 
tightening  cold,  and  when  the  sky  cleared  after 
two  days,  a  full  three  feet  of  snow  covered  the 
earth,  and  it  no  longer  softened  under  the  mid- 
day sun.  Ice  was  forming  now  along  the 
shores,  and  the  water  was  smoking,  and  an- 
other morning  found  the  inlet  lying  in  a  quiet 
gray  calm,  bound  in  the  ever  strengthening  ice 
shackles  of  the  long  winter. 

Everything  was  snug  enough  about  the 
cabins.  The  boys,  quite  content  with  the  new 
order  of  things,  made  ready  for  their  winter 
work. 

They  had  it  all  planned.  Donald  would  fol- 
low his  father's  old  trail,  which  in  a  three  days' 
journey  through  the  forest  as  he  attended  the 
traps,  would  lead  him  to  a  little  log  shelter, 
which  was  called  a  tilt,  on  the  banks  of  White 
Fox  River  thirty  miles  from  its  mouth,  though 
in  reaching  it  he  would  travel  nearly  forty-five 
miles. 

David  Push  had  a  similar  trail  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river,  and  setting  out  on  Monday 
morning  he  and  Donald  would  meet  at  this  tilt 
each  Wednesday  evening,  and  returning  by 
shorter  routes,  Donald  on  the  south  side  and 
David  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  reach  home 
each  week  on  Friday  evening,  provided  storms 
did  not  delay  them. 
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Tom  and  Tobias  had  trails  leading  to  th« 
northward,  around  two  large  lakes  known  as 
The  Twins.  On  Wednesday  evenings  they  also 
shared  a  tilt,  and  on  Friday  evenings  reached 
Caribou  Cove. 

At  the  end  of  each  day's  journey  along  the 
trails  was  a  tilt,  to  be  used  as  a  lodging  place  at 
night,  and  as  a  supply  base  for  provisions. 
These  tilts  their  fathers  had  built  several  years 
earlier,  when  they  trapped  along  the  trails  the 
boys  were  now  to  use. 

At  break  of  dawn  one  Monday  morning  the 
young  trappers,  hauling  toboggans  laden  with 
supplies,  and  each  armed  with  a  rifle,  set  out 
upon  his  new  round  of  duty  in  the  trackless 
wilderness. 

Week  after  week  they  worked,  facing  the 
cold  and  blizzards.  It  was  weary  and  dreary 
enough  sometimes,  alone  in  the  great  forest 
solitudes,  and  often  when  the  trees  moaned  and 
whispered  around  them,  and  they  were  cold  and 
tired,  they  thought  longingly  of  their  snug 
homes. 

But  everything  went  well  enough,  and  noth- 
ing happened  until  the  end  of  December.  Then 
it  was  that  the  first  pinch  of  the  great  war  came, 
And  the  whole  coast  was  aroused. 


XV 

SKIPPER   MACFARLAND    GIVES   A 

PARTY 

CHRISTMAS  fell  on  Friday  that  year, 
and  when  the  boys  returned  from  their 
trails  the  preceding  Friday  it  was  to  re- 
main at  home  until  the  Monday  following  New 
Year's  Day.  They  had  worked  hard  and  faith- 
fully, and  the  fortnight  holiday  came  to  them  as 
a  welcome  break. 

It  was  a  well-earned  rest.  In  cold  and  storm 
from  daylight  till  dark  they  had  plodded 
through  the  white  solitudes  five  days  each 
week.  Then  after  they  reached  their  tilts  of 
nights  there  was  wood  to  chop  and  food  to  pre- 
pare, and,  after  eating,  pelts  to  be  removed 
from  carcasses  and  stretched  for  drying,  and 
scraped. 

The  Saturdays  at  home,  too,  were  full 
enough  of  work,  and  there  was  scarce  a  moment 
for  leisure  or  rest. 

The  old  trails,  which  in  the  fall  they  had 
looked  upon  as  a  makeshift,  had  so  long  lain 
undisturbed  by  hunters  that  they  now  yielded 
abundantly,  and  the  young  trappers  had  met 
with  unexpected  success.    Indeed  they  had  cap- 
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tured  nearly  as  many  fox  and  marten  pelts  as 
their  fathers  had  usually  captured  in  a  like 
period. 

But  they  were  young  and  active,  and  by  no 
means  novices.  They  had  learned  to  know  the 
tracks  of  the  animals  in  the  country  round  about 
when  they  were  so  young  that  they  verily  be- 
lieved they  had  always  known  them.  Tracking 
and  trailing,  and  keeping  their  eyes  open  to  see 
things,  and  to  know  the  habits  and  ways  of  the 
wild  beasts  and  birds,  had  been  as  much  a  part 
of  their  education  as  learning  to  walk  and  talk. 

Ensign  Kruger  had  kept  his  word,  and  had 
called  frequently  upon  the  folk  at  Caribou  Cove, 
and  later  at  White  Fox  River  and  at  Partridge 
Bight,  and  had  brought  with  him  another  young 
man,  whom  he  introduced  as  Ensign  Richter. 
There  was  hardly  a  day  indeed  that  one  or  other 
of  them  did  not  appear  at  some  of  the  cabins, 
and  the  elders  and  the  maids  soon  learned  to 
like  them  much  and  were  always  glad  to  see 
them.  It  rarely  occurred  that  both  came  to- 
gether. One  remained  at  Black  Bear  Head 
when  the  other  went  abroad. 

The  two  other  men  at  Black  Bear  Head  never 
called.  Once  or  twice  Zebedee  or  Skipper  Mac- 
Farland  had  come  upon  them  hunting  par- 
tridges and  rabbits,  and  had  passed  the  time  of 
day  with  them,  but  they  had  stared  dumbly  and 
had  never  said  as  much  as  a  word  in  response. 
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Ensign  Kruger  apologized  for  this  when  it  was 
mentioned  to  him  by  Zebedee  one  day,  and  said 
the  two  were  ill-mannered,  thick-skulled  fel- 
lows, and  asked  Zebedee  to  think  no  further  of 
it,  and  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  two  men  who 
had  been  so  ill-mannered.  He  also  apologized 
to  the  elders  as  he  had  apologized  to  the  boys 
for  his  seeming  lack  of  hospitality  in  not  receiv- 
ing the  folk  at  Black  Bear  Head. 

While  the  two  ensigns  with  their  pleasant 
and  engaging  manner  banished  from  the  minds 
of  the  others  any  lingering  suspicions  they  may 
have  held,  Tom  Hicks's  doubts  had  increased, 
and  he  had  also  kept  alive  to  some  degree  the 
doubts  in  the  minds  of  the  other  three  boys.  In 
their  self-appointed  capacity  as  the  Ragged  In- 
let Guards  it  pleased  them  to  feel  that  not  only 
were  they  to  provide  for  their  families  but  it 
was  also  their  duty  to  protect  the  Httle  commu- 
nity from  any  possible  attacks  or  intrigues  of 
the  enemy.  And  when  a  man  or  a  boy  has  a 
duty  laid  upon  him  he  likes  it  to  be  a  real  duty 
and  not  an  empty  pretense.  Real  responsibility 
gives  him  a  sense  of  real  personal  importance. 
It  is  so  with  every  one  who  has  red  blood  in  his 
veins  and  who  is  worth  while.  Therefore  it 
was  not  difficult  for  these  lads  to  imagine  many 
things,  and  the  result  of  these  imaginings  was 
to  persuade  themselves  that  their  neighbors 
were  at  least  suspicious  persons  whose  move- 
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merits  demanded  careful  watching.  And  once 
Tom  Hicks  went  so  far  as  to  say  he  beUeved 
they  were  Germans. 

"No,"  objected  Tobias,  "they're  not  Ger- 
mans. They  speaks  EngUsh,  and  no  Germans 
could  ever  speak  English.  But  they're  queer 
folk,  whatQVQr." 

"  'Tis  wonderful  strange  they're  not  lettin'  us 
go  to  see  un,"  persisted  Tom. 

"  They  says  'tis  orders,"  said  Tobias,  "  and 
orders  must  be  obeyed.  I'm  not  sayin'  the 
place  should  not  be  watched,  though." 

"  There's  some  evil  doin's  goin'  on  up  there," 
insisted  Tom. 

"  I'm  thinkin'  you  may  be  right,"  admitted 
Tobias. 

"And  we  got  to  find  out  what  it  is,"  con- 
tinued Tom. 

"  I'm  not  sayin'  they're  Germans,"  said  To- 
bias, unwilling  to  concede  that  Germans  could 
speak  English,  "  but  I  am  sayin'  there's  some- 
thin'  wonderful  strange  about  their  actions." 

"  And  we've  got  t'  find  out  what  it  is  they're 
up  to,"  persisted  Tom. 

"  We've  got  t'  find  that  out,"  agreed  Tobias, 
with  a  show  of  importance. 

"  And  we've  got  to  go  to  the  house  t'  find  un 
out,"  said  Tom. 

"  We'll  have  t'  think  about  that  and  plan  uo 
out,"  suggested  Tobias  cautiously. 
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"  You're  Captain,  Tobe,  and  if  you  tells  me  t' 
go  I'll  go  and  find  out  what  'tis  they're  doin'," 
announced  Tom  daringly. 

"  Will  you,  now?  "  asked  Tobias. 

"  I  got  to,  and  you  orders  me,"  and  Tom 
threw  back  his  head  importantly.  "  You're 
Captain,  Tobe,  and  I  helped  elect  you." 

"  Well,"  said  Tobias,  with  a  fresh  vision  of 
his  importance  as  Captain  of  the  Guards,  "  the 
first  good  chance  you  has  t'  go  without  bein' 
cotched,  go  up  and  find  out.  But  don't  let  un 
see  you." 

"  I'll  go  and  I  won't  let  un  see  me,"  agreed 
Tom. 

**  You'll  have  to  bide  your  time,  and  don't 
get  cotched,"  cautioned  Tobias. 

"/  won't  get  cotched,"  boasted  Tom. 

"  I'm  thinkin'  now  'twould  be  but  right  for 
me  to  go  too,"  suggested  Tobias,  fired  with  the 
thought  of  possible  adventure,  and  perhaps 
wishing  to  share  in  any  glory  that  might  be  at- 
tached to  the  undertaking. 

"  One  can  do  un  better  than  two,"  Tom  ob- 
jected, "  and  you're  Captain,  and  'twould  never 
be  right  for  th'  Captain  t'  do  what  his  men  can 
do." 

There  was  no  extravagance  of  gifts  on  Christ- 
mas Day  at  Ragged  Inlet,  but  there  was  a 
wealth  of  love.  There  were  some  sweets  for 
the  children.     Rag  dolls   that  were  obviously 
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made  by  their  mothers  brought  as  much  joy  to 
Maggie  MacMaster  and  Tom  Hicks's  baby  sis- 
ter as  ever  a  pink-cheeked,  flaxen-haired  wax 
creation  brought  the  satiated  heart  of  any  little 
city  girl  in  civilization.  And  little  Sam  Hicks 
was  as  much  elated  with  a  muskrat-skin  cap 
fashioned  by  his  mother  as  ever  he  could  have 
been  with  a  sled  or  pair  of  skates. 

Perhaps  these  little  gifts,  and  the  little  home- 
made gifts  that  came  to  the  older  lads  and 
maids,  brought  them  greater  pleasure  indeed 
than  the  over-indulged  young  folk  of  other  lands 
ever  know.  Our  joys  and  pleasures  are  meas- 
ured, after  all,  by  contrast.  If  we  live  simply, 
pleasures  bring  us  a  vast  deal  of  joy.  If  we  live 
extravagantly,  we  scarce  know  what  real  joy 
there  is  in  giving  or  receiving. 

The  Christmas  feast  was  much  the  same  in 
all  of  the  homes — wild  geese  killed  in  the  fall 
and  kept  frozen  and  sweet  for  the  occasion, 
plum  bread,  a  plum  pudding  with  sugar  for 
sauce,  and  tarts  made  from  wild  cranberries 
gathered  on  the  hills  in  autumn.  It  was  a  feast 
indeed,  though  there  were  no  nuts  or  oranges,  or 
other  of  the  luxuries  that  folk  of  more  civilized 
countries  accept  as  a  matter  of  course  and  deem 
a  necessary  part  of  their  Christmas  celebra- 
tion. 

In  Skipper  MacFarland's  shop  was  always  a 
supply  of  currants  and  raisins  for  the  pudding 
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that  appeared  only  at  the  Christmas  dinner,  and 
for  the  sweetened  plum  bread  that  was  made  at 
rare  intervals,  on  very  special  occasions.  But 
never  a  feast  in  all  the  world  was  better  enjoyed 
than  the  Christmas  feast  at  Ragged  Inlet,  fla- 
vored with  the  love  and  good  will  of  Him  in 
whose  honor  it  was  held. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  gathering  at  Skip- 
per MacFarland's.  Every  one  was  there.  Even 
Uncle  Elias,  with  his  old  fiddle  under  his  arm 
and  with  a  snowshoe  at  the  end  of  his  wooden 
leg,  stumped  over  the  trail  with  the  others,  and 
Tom  Hicks  carried  his  baby  sister  on  his  back, 
and  Ensign  Kruger  came  down  from  Black 
Bear  Head  to  join  in  the  merriment. 

There  had  never  been  a  Christmas  night,  as 
long  as  the  lads  could  remember,  when  Skipper 
MacFarland  had  failed  to  hold  his  party.  This 
was  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  Skipper  MacFar- 
land kept  the  shop,  and  was  therefore  the  big 
man  of  the  community,  and  also  because  his 
cabin  was  more  commodious,  with  a  larger  liv- 
ing-room than  the  others. 

The  entrance  to  Skipper  MacFarland's  cabin 
was  through  a  wood-shed  at  its  western  end. 
This  led  directly  to  the  living-room,  which  also 
served  as  kitchen.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the 
cabin  were  two  small  sleeping-rooms,  one  occu- 
pied by  Skipper  MacFarland  and  David,  the 
other  by  David's  mother. 
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The  large  square  living-room  was  uncar- 
peted,  but  the  floor,  and  all  the  woodwork,  in- 
deed, was  scoured  white  and  clean  with  sand 
and  soap.  At  the  sides  were  chests  which 
served  the  double  purpose  of  seats  and  storage 
places  for  clothing.  A  clock  ticked  on  a  shelf 
and  by  its  side  lay  a  well-thumbed  Bible.  Cuts, 
clipped  from  old  newspapers  and  magazines, 
adorned  the  walls,  which  were  of  hand  sawn 
planks. 

A  closet  for  dishes,  a  home-made  table  and 
three  or  four  home-made  chairs  completed  the 
furnishings,  save  for  the  big  box  stove  which 
always  roared  a  cheerful  welcome  to  visitors. 

Similarly  planned  and  furnished,  and  bur- 
nished to  immaculate  cleanliness,  were  all  the 
cabins  at  Ragged  Inlet.  And  cozy,  and  home- 
like, and  snug  they  were,  despite  their  sim- 
plicity, for,  after  all,  rich  trappings  and  gew- 
gaws do  not  make  for  a  home  or  count  much 
for  true  comfort  and  content. 

Mrs.  MacMaster  and  Mary  and  Maggie  ar- 
rived first,  with  Donald.  They  had  walked 
over  from  Partridge  Bight  on  the  frozen  river 
ice,  for  it  was  not  far. 

"  Come  in,  and  a  Merry  Christmas  to  you !  " 
greeted  Skipper  MacFarland  heartily.  "  And 
how's  the  little  maid?  "  he  asked,  pinching  Mag- 
gie's round  cheek.  "  Take  off  your  things 
now." 
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Presently  the  Docket  and  Hicks  families  an- 
rived,  to  receive  a  like  greeting. 

"  Brought  your  fiddle,  Uncle  Elias?  "  glimps- 
ing the  fiddle  under  Uncle  Elias's  arm.  '*  I 
were  hopin',  now,  you'd  remember  to  bring  he. 
My  hand  is  out.  I'm  afraid  I'd  make  a  poor 
fist  at  playin'." 

"Aye,"  chuckled  Uncle  Elias,  as  he  picked 
ice  from  his  white  beard,  "  I  wouldn't  forget  he. 
A  fine  old  fiddle  he  is.  Sixty  year  I've  played 
he  on  Christmas  nights.  But  he's  gettin'  Hke 
me  with  my  clumsy  fingers  and  wooden  leg,  a 
bit  hard  t'  get  along,  but  he  makes  out  some- 
how. Two  of  the  strings  were  gone,  but  I  fixed 
up  new  uns.  I  made  un  with  deer's  sinew. 
Out  o'  deer's  sinew!  What  do  you  think  o' 
that,  now?     Out  o' deer's  sinew." 

"  You  finds  a  way,  whatever  happens,"  said 
Skipper  MacFarland.  "  What's  the  weather, 
Zebedee?     Is  it  like  t'  snow  before  marnin'?  " 

"  'Twill  snow  within  the  hour,"  answered 
Zebedee,  "  and  to-morrow's  like  t'  be  a  nasty 
day,  for  there's  wind  comin',  too.     I  feels  un." 

"  Fifty  year  ago  this  night  I  breaks  a  string," 
put  in  Uncle  Elias,  rubbing  his  old  hands,  and 
setthng  on  a  chair  Mrs.  Push  had  placed  for 
him  by  the  fire.  "  Fifty  year  ago.  We  hed  t' 
have  music,  and  I  made  a  new  string  then  out'n 
deer  sinew,  just  as  I  made  un  this  evenin'. 
How  I  did  make  th'  old  fiddle  talk  that  night! 
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That  were  before  th'  mothers  o'  these  lads  and 
lasses  were  born,  and  Zebedee  were  only  a  little 
lad  himself  then.  Does  you  mind  that  night, 
Zebedee?     Christmas  night  fifty  year  ago?  " 

"  I  minds  un,"  said  Zebedee.  "  And  how  th* 
lads  and  maids  did  dance !  And  all  of  un  gone 
now  but  you  and  me  and  Aunt  Phebe  here." 

"  Aye,  all  of  un  gone  but  us,"  and  Uncle  EHas 
took  Aunt  Phebe's  hand.  "  Phebe  were  the 
prettiest  and  liveliest  maid  there,  and  she's 
never  stopped  bein'  pretty,  though  not  as  lively 
now  as  in  those  days." 

"  Now,  Elias,  don't  be  foolish,"  and  Aunt 
Phebe  squeezed  his  old  hand  affectionately. 
"  I'm  just  a  withered  old  woman,  and  you 
knows  it." 

"  Pretty  as  ever,"  insisted  Uncle  Elias.  "  I 
minds  how  round  and  pink  her  cheeks  were, 
and  how  they  turned  bright  red  and  she  slapped 
my  face  when  I  tried  t'  kiss  she." 

Uncle  Elias  rubbed  his  cheek,  perhaps  with 
the  recollection  of  the  sting  of  the  slap  it  had 
suffered  a  half  century  gone. 

"  We  was  married  in  May  when  the  mission- 
ary comes  this  way  on  his  rounds.  I  was  some- 
thing to  marry  then,  with  two  as  good  legs  as 
ever  any  man  had,"  and  Uncle  Elias  looked  re- 
gretfully at  the  wooden  substitute  for  one  of 
them,  sticking  out  before  him.  "  Two  good 
legs  they  were,  and  they  could  travel  as  far  in  a 
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day  as  an  Injun's,  and  never  grow  weary  them 
days.  I  was  a  husky  lad  then,  and  I  could  hunt. 
Aye,  a  wonderful  good  traveler  and  hunter 
them  days." 

But  Uncle  Elias's  reminiscences  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  arrival  of  Ensign  Kruger,  who 
entered  gaily,  announcing  that  the  promised 
snow  had  begun,  as  he  shook  white  flakes  from 
his  adikey. 

For  a  little  they  talked,  the  men  among  them- 
selves and  the  women  and  maids  among  them- 
selves, and  the  four  lads  in  a  corner  by  them- 
selves, until  Uncle  Elias  presently  began  tuning 
his  fiddle.  Then  two  of  the  chests  were  drawn 
together  to  form  a  platform,  and  a  chair  placed 
upon  them,  and  Uncle  Elias,  with  his  fiddle, 
mounted  the  platform  and  settled  comfortably 
in  the  chair,  as  proud  as  any  king  could  be  upon 
his  throne. 

While  the  floor  was  cleared  there  was  much 
more  tuning  and  thumping  of  the  strings.  Sud- 
denly Uncle  Elias's  fiddle  began  to  wheeze 
Moneymusk.  Aunt  Phebe,  to  the  merriment 
of  all,  took  the  floor  with  Zebedee,  perhaps  in 
remembrance  of  that  other  Christmas  night  so 
long  before,  when  she  was  young  and  her 
cheeks  were  round  and  pink,  and  Zebedee  Hicks 
was  a  little  lad.  But  she  presently  discovered 
that  dancing  was  too  much  to  require  of  her 
stiff  old  legs,  and  she  and  Zebedee  fell  out  to 
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sit  at  the  side  with  Skipper  MacFarland,  while 
the  lads  and  Ensign  Kruger  danced  with  the 
mothers  and  the  maids,  and  Uncle  Elias,  fid- 
dling away  as  hard  as  ever  he  could  fiddle, 
called  the  figures  in  a  loud,  bellowing  voice  and 
stamped  time  with  his  foot. 

These  were  the  old-fashioned  square  dances, 
and  there  was  much  laughing  among  the 
younger  folk  as  they  went  through  the  figures. 
Presently  one  or  other  of  the  lads  insisted  that 
Skipper  MacFarland  or  Zebedee  should  take  his 
partner  for  a  time,  for  there  were  too  few  part- 
ners for  all,  and  the  two  grandfathers  entered 
into  the  fun,  and  enjoyed  it  too,  with  every  whit 
as  much  vim  as  the  lads. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions  when  Tom 
Hicks  had  surrendered  Abbie  MacMaster  to 
Skipper  MacFarland  and  said  he  would  rest  a 
bit,  that  Tom  donned  his  adikey  and,  unnoticed, 
slipped  out.  Snow  was  falHng  heavily.  Every 
one  was  so  busy  enjoying  himself  that  Tom  was 
certain  his  absence  would  not  be  observed  for 
a  little  while  at  least.  It  was  fortunate  that 
snow  was  falling,  for  this  would  shield  his  move- 
ments and  quickly  hide  his  trail.  It  was  the 
opportunity  for  which  he  had  been  waiting. 

Dark  as  the  night  was,  Tom  knew  the  trail 
well  enough  to  set  out  upon  his  snowshoes  at  a 
brisk  trot.  A  few  minutes  later  he  passed  the 
darkened  cabins  at  Caribou  Cove,  and  then  in  a 
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circuitous  course  through  the  woods,  that  he 
might  avoid  the  danger  of  meeting  men  from 
the  house  who  would  be  Hkely  to  travel  on  the 
usual  trail,  should  they  for  any  reason  be 
abroad,  he  set  out  at  a  more  cautious  gait  for 
Black  Bear  Head. 

None  but  a  trained  woodsman  could  have 
found  his  way  through  the  dark  forest  and  thick 
snow.  The  ascent  on  the  back  of  Black  Bear 
Head  was  steep,  but  presently  a  light  gleaming 
through  the  storm  warned  Tom  that  he  had 
reached  the  house.  He  stood  still  and  listened. 
There  was  utter  silence  save  a  peculiar,  buzzing 
sound  that  came  from  within. 

Satisfied  at  length  that  he  was  unobserved, 
he  silently  approached  the  window,  crouching 
low  as  he  advanced,  and  cautiously  raising  his 
head  peered  into  the  lighted  room. 

Ensign  Richter  sat  at  a  table  upon  which  was 
an  array  of  strange  machines.  He  was  work- 
ing with  his  hand  up  and  down  with  quick 
movements,  and  with  each  motion  there  ap- 
peared on  one  of  the  machines  a  blaze  like  a 
flash  of  lightning  and  each  flash  was  accom- 
panied by  the  strange  buzzing  sound  which 
Tom  had  heard  when  he  stopped  to  listen  be- 
fore approaching  the  window. 

It  was  mystical  and  weird.  Tom  had  never 
before  seen  or  heard  of  anything  of  this  kind. 
It  savored  of  magic,  and  he  became  so  inter- 
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ested  that  he  forgot  caution  and  raised  his  head 
a  Httle  higher  and  brought  his  face  nearer  the 
glass. 

Thus  was  Tom  standing,  quite  forgetful  of 
danger,  when  suddenly  his  arms  were  seized  on 
either  side  in  a  tight,  strong  grip,  a  man  mut- 
tered something  in  the  strange  tongue  Tom  had 
heard  on  the  ship,  and  he  was  dragged  harshly 
and  unceremoniously  toward  the  door. 


XVI 

A  PRISONER  OF  WAR 

TOM  was  taken  through  an  enclosed 
porch,  and  in  a  moment  was  blinking 
in  the  bright  light  of  the  room.  En- 
sign Richter  had  risen  as  the  two  men  entered 
with  Tom.  One  of  them  spoke  to  the  Ensign 
in  his  foreign  tongue,  and  while  he  listened  he 
looked  sternly  and  grimly  at  Tom. 

"What  are  you  doing  here,  Tom  Hicks?** 
he  asked  in  no  gentle  tone. 

"  Lookin'  t'  see  what  you  might  be  up  to, 
sir,"  answered  Tom,  frankly  but  nervously. 

"My  men  say  you're  a  spy,"  snapped  the 
Ensign. 

"  I  were  spyin'  through  th'  window,  sir," 
Tom  admitted,  without  equivocation. 

"  Do  you  know  what  the  penalty  is  for  spying 
in  war  time?  "  asked  the  Ensign. 

"  No,  sir;  not  rightly,  sir,"  answered  Tom. 

"  Death !  "  announced  the  Ensign,  grimly  and 
solemnly.  "  Men  caught  spying  in  war  time 
are  put  to  death." 

Tom  said  nothing,  but  a  cold  chill  ran  down 

his  spine. 
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"  You  have  been  caught  spying,"  continued 
the  Ensign,  *'  and  you  have  admitted  it.  You'll 
be  held  prisoner  for  the  present,  until  Ensign 
Kruger,  who  is  in  command  of  this  station, 
hears  your  case  and  passes  judgment  upon  you. 
I  warn  you  not  to  attempt  an  escape." 

"  Does — does  you  mean,  sir,  I'll  have  to  bide 
here?  "  asked  Tom,  his  head  in  a  whirl  of  doubt. 

"  That's  what  I  said,"  emphasized  the  En- 
sign.    "  You're  a  prisoner." 

"  And — and  won't  you  let  my  mother  know 
where  I  is?  "  pleaded  Tom. 

"  Certainly  not,"  snapped  the  Ensign. 

With  a  word  from  Ensign  Richter  the  men 
searched  Tom  and  relieved  him  of  his  jack- 
knife,  the  only  weapon  he  carried,  and  there- 
upon, without  further  parley,  he  was  led  to  a 
rear  room  by  the  men. 

It  was  a  small,  square  room,  with  walls  of 
solid  logs,  and  was  heated  by  an  odd-looking 
little  stove.  Two  bunks  built  against  the  wall 
at  one  side,  a  rough  table,  some  other  simple 
pieces  of  furniture,  and  clothing  hanging  upon 
pegs,  indicated  that  this  was  the  sleeping  quar- 
ters of  the  two  men. 

Tom's  heart  sank  in  his  bosom.  He  had 
come,  in  conformity  with  Captain  Tobias's  or- 
ders, to  learn  the  secret  of  this  strange  place, 
but  contrary  to  Captain  Tobias's  orders  he  had 
permitted  himself  to  be  caught.     It  was  all  the 
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result  of  carelessness.  Shielded  by  the  storm 
he  had  supposed  himself  in  perfect  security,  and 
now  here  he  was,  and,  as  Ensign  Richter  had 
suggested,  he  might  even  lose  his  life.  What 
would  his  mother  do? 

This  thought  brought  tears  to  Tom's  eyes. 
His  father  had  left  his  mother  and  Abbie  and 
little  Sam  in  his  charge,  confident  that  Tom 
would  provide  and  care  for  them  until  he  re- 
turned from  the  war.  And  it  had  all  ended  in 
this.  He  had  no  doubt  now  that  these  people 
were  Germans,  but  he  could  not  understand 
what  they  could  be  about.  Uncle  Elias  had 
said  the  Germans  were  "up  to  all  sorts  of 
tricks,"  and  Tom  had  no  doubt  this  was  one  of 
them,  and  that  they  were  planning  evil  deeds, 
and  his  heart  grew  heavier  and  heavier  with  the 
knowledge  that  he  could  give  no  warning. 

There  was  one  window  in  the  room,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  Tom  was  planning  the  pos- 
sibility of  escape  through  the  window  when  the 
two  men  should  be  away  and  leave  him  alone, 
as  he  had  no  doubt  they  would.  Then  he  re- 
called the  fact  that  his  snowshoes  had  been  con- 
fiscated, and  without  them  he  could  not  travel 
over  the  deep  snow. 

Tom  had  removed  his  adikey  and  hung  it  on 
a  peg,  and  seated  himself  upon  a  low  stool,  by 
direction  of  one  of  the  men,  who  gave  instruc- 
tion in  signs,  for  it  was  evident  that  neither 
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of  the  men  could  speak  English.  And  while  the 
two  sat  by  the  stove  chatting  in  their  strange 
tongue,  and  smoking,  Tom  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  think  and  plan.  But  the  result  of  all 
his  plans  amounted  to  nothing  in  the  end  but 
vain  regrets  and  confused  doubts  of  what  might 
happen  to  himself. 

Presently  one  of  the  men  arose,  knocked  the 
ashes  from  his  pipe,  and  removing  his  outer 
clothing  rolled  into  the  blankets  in  one  of  the 
bunks.  The  other  man  indicated  that  Tom  was 
to  occupy  the  additional  bunk,  and  obediently 
he  undressed  and  went  to  bed.  For  a  long 
while  he  lay  awake,  his  brain  in  a  whirl.  When- 
ever he  opened  his  eyes  it  was  to  see  the  silent 
guard  sitting  at  the  door,  stoically  smoking. 
The  wind  was  rising  and  moaning  dismally 
around  the  corners  of  the  building  and  driving 
the  snow  against  the  window  panes. 

But  at  length  nature  asserted  herself.  Tom's 
eyes  grew  heavy,  the  guard  became  a  phantom 
of  evil  from  which  he  was  trying  desperately  to 
escape  but  could  never  elude,  and  Tom  slept. 

Dawn  was  breaking  when  Tom  awoke.  For 
a  moment  he  believed  himself  in  his  own  bed  at 
home.  Then  suddenly  he  recalled  the  happen- 
ings of  the  previous  evening,  and  his  heart  sank 
within  him. 

He  opened  his  eyes.  Sitting  at  the  door,  as 
immovable   as   a   statue,   but   alert  and  wide- 
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awake  enough,  was  the  guard.  It  was  plain 
they  were  to  give  no  opportunity  to  escape. 

The  wind  had  risen  in  the  night,  and  was 
howHng  and  shrieking  over  the  top  of  Black 
Bear  Head,  and  driving  snow  was  whirling  in 
thick  clouds  past  the  window.  A  Labrador 
blizzard  was  in  progress  in  all  its  fury,  and  Tom 
wondered  if  Ensign  Kruger  had  ventured 
abroad  in  the  storm  or  whether  he  was  still  at 
White  Fox  River. 

He  wondered,  too,  what  his  mother  and  the 
others  had  done  when  they  discovered  his  dis- 
appearance, and  whether  they  would  come  to 
his  rescue.  But  with  sinking  heart  he  realized 
there  was  small  reason  to  hope  or  expect  this, 
for  none,  not  even  Tobias,  knew  or  could  guess 
where  he  was  or  what  his  fate  might  be. 

Presently  he  was  ordered  to  rise,  and  when 
he  had  dressed  was  conducted  to  the  small 
kitchen,  where  one  of  the  men  had  prepared 
breakfast.  Tom  ate  with  them,  and  when  he 
had  eaten  his  spirits  revived.  When  they  had 
finished  breakfast  Tom  was  directed  to  remain 
in  the  kitchen  with  the  man  who  was  acting  as 
cook,  while  the  one  who  had  sat  guard  through 
the  night  returned  to  the  room  where  they 
slept,  and  presently  Tom  heard  him  snoring  up- 
roariously. 

At  midday  and  again  in  the  evening,  the  man 
carried  a  tray  of  food  to  an  inner  room,  where 
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through  the  open  door  Tom  glimpsed  Ensign 
Richter  sitting  alone. 

It  was  not,  indeed,  until  the  following  after- 
noon when  the  storm  had  abated  and  it  was  safe 
enough  for  a  man  to  venture  abroad,  that  Tom 
heard  voices  in  the  adjoining  room,  and  a  little 
later  Ensign  Kruger  entered  the  kitchen. 

"  Well,  Tom  Hicks,"  said  he,  "  what  have  you 
to  say  for  yourself?  " 

"  Is  my  mother  much  grieved,  sir,  when  I 
were  goin'?"  asked  Tom,  eager  first  to  learn 
how  she  had  taken  his  disappearance. 

"  Yes,  she  was  grieved  enough,  but  there's 
something  more  serious  for  us  to  talk  about," 
snapped  the  Ensign.  "  What  is  your  business 
up  here?  " 

"  The  men  keeps  me  here,  sir,"  answered 
Tom  earnestly.  "  I'd  be  goin',  an'  they'd  let 
me. 

"  Don't  try  to  be  humorous,"  warned  the  En- 
sign. "  Answer  my  question.  What  brought 
you  up  here?  " 

"  I  were  comin',  sir,  t'  see  what  kind  of  a  place 
it  was,"  explained  Tom,  who  was  anxious 
enough,  and  felt  far  from  humorous.  "  I  were 
wantin',  sir,  t'  see  what  you  might  be  about." 

"  Well,  you  found  out !  You  are  charged 
with  being  a  spy  in  war  time,  and  there's  but 
one  penalty  for  that — death !  "  and  grim  and  se- 
vere enough  looked  Ensign  Kruger,  quite  grim 
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enough  to  pronounce  such  a  sentence,  and  exe- 
cute it,  too.  "  What  have  you  to  say  for  your- 
self? " 

"  I — I — weren't  knowin'  that,  sir,"  and  Tom 
moistened  his  hps  with  his  tongue,  for  his 
mouth  had  become  strangely  dry. 

"  That  is  no  excuse,  but  because  you  are  a 
boy,"  Ensign  Kruger  spoke  less  harshly,  "  and 
came,  I  believe,  entirely  through  curiosity,  I'll 
commute  the  sentence  to  imprisonment.  You 
may  have  learned  things  and  you  may  not,  but 
we  can't  take  any  chances  with  you,  and  you'll 
have  to  stay  here.  You  will  not  be  permitted 
to  leave  this  house  or  communicate  with  any 
one  outside.  And  you  will  make  yourself  use- 
ful and  do  whatever  work  the  men  direct." 

"  Yes,  sir,  but  I  wants  to  let  Mother  know 
where  I  is,  so  she'll  not  be  troubled  about  me." 

"  If  I  think  it  wise  at  any  time,  I'll  tell  her 
where  you  are,  but  you  will  not  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  communicate  with  her  or  any 
one  else." 

"  Aye,  sir,"  and  Tom  was  vastly  relieved  that 
his  mother  at  least  would  not  be  kept  in  uncer- 
tainty and  anxiety  regarding  his  whereabouts 
and  welfare. 

"How  long  will  you  keep  me  here,  sir?" 
asked  Tom. 

"  As  long  as  it  may  seem  necessary,  and  I 
can't  say  how  long  that  may  be,"  was  the  En- 
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sign's  unsatisfactory  reply,  as  he  left  Tom  un- 
der the  eyes  of  his  guards. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  Tom  Hicks  be- 
came a  prisoner,  and  though  outwardly  he  re- 
signed himself  to  his  fate  he  nevertheless  nur- 
tured the  hope  that  some  day  his  guards  would 
become  careless  of  their  vigilance,  and  he 
watched  them  as  keenly  as  he  would  have 
watched  the  trail  of  an  animal  he  stalked,  and 
as  cautiously. 

But  he  did  the  work  that  he  was  set  to  do 
cheerfully  enough.  There  was  scrubbing  and 
cleaning  to  be  done  inside,  and  always  wood  to 
be  cut  for  the  stoves,  and  he  was  kept  busy  from 
daylight  till  dark,  with  small  leisure  to  bemoan 
or  brood  over  his  dilemma  save  at  night  after  he 
had  gone  to  his  bunk. 

Many  a  night  Tom  lay  planning  a  sudden 
seizure  of  his  snowshoes  and  an  escape  down 
the  hillside  through  the  forest.  But  always  the 
eyes  of  the  guards  were  upon  him,  and  passing 
days  brought  no  cessation  of  their  vigilance  or 
opportunity  to  put  his  plans  into  execution. 
The  guards  were  friendly  enough,  however,  in 
their  stolid  way,  and  Ensign  Kruger  sometimes 
chatted  with  him  about  the  trails  and  the  hunt- 
ing, or  told  him  of  visits  to  the  cabins. 

"  They're  kind  enough  to  me,"  said  Tom  to 
himself,  "  but  I'm  not  doubtin'  now  they're  Ger- 
mans, and  if  'tweren't  for  the  help  I  gives  un 
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they'd  like  as  not  treat  me  the  way  they  did  th' 
poor  Belgians.  I'll  keep  askin'  th'  Lard  for  a 
chance  t'  get  away,  and  some  day  He'll  give  un 
to  me." 

And  so  every  night  when  Tom  said  his 
prayers  in  his  bunk  he  asked  the  Lord  for  a 
chance  to  escape. 

"  If  I'd  only  minded  myself  they'd  never 
cotched  me,"  he  soliloquized  sometimes.  "  And 
I  promised  Tobe  I  wouldn't  let  un  cotch  me. 
If  I  ever  get  free  from  un  they'll  never  cotch  me 
again,  but  the  Ragged  Inlet  Guards'll  be 
cotchin'  they." 

It  was  an  hour  after  Tom  had  slipped  away 
from  the  party  at  Skipper  MacFarland's  that 
his  absence  was  first  noticed.  Both  Zebedee 
and  Skipper  MacFarland  had  declared  they  had 
enough  of  dancing  for  one  night  and  would 
leave  the  fun  to  the  lads,  and  Mary  MacMaster, 
without  a  partner,  called  for  Tom.  Then  it 
was  remembered  that  no  one  had  seen  him  for 
a  long  while.  But  there  was  never  a  thought 
that  harm  could  have  come  to  him. 

"  Tom  is  always  mindin'  things  about  the 
house,"  said  his  mother,  "  and  I'm  thinkin', 
now,  he's  run  over  t'  Caribou  Cove  t'  put  a  stick 
o'  wood  in  the  stove  so  the  fire'll  not  go  out  and 
t'  keep  un  warm  till  we  goes  home.  And  he'll 
soon  be  comin'  back." 

But  presently,  when  Tom  did  not  appear,  the 
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maids  grew  annoyed  that  he  had  run  away  and 
left  them,  and  Tobias  and  Donald  declared 
they'd  go  and  fetch  the  runaway,  and  teach  him 
manners. 

"  The  snow  is  fair  smotherin',"  shouted  To- 
bias from  the  porch.  "  We'll  never  be  goin' 
back  t'  Caribou  Cove  this  night." 

And  so  indeed  it  proved.  Even  the  elders, 
enjoying  the  rollicking  fun,  had  not  heard  the 
storm  rising  and  raging  outside.  Zebedee  and 
Skipper  MacFarland  and  David  joined  Tobias 
and  Donald  in  the  porch. 

"  Come  back,"  advised  Skipper  MacFarland. 
"'Twould  be  folly  t'  go  t'  th'  cove.  Tom's 
wise  t'  stay  there  and  not  come  back." 

"  But  Tom  would  come  back,  whateverl  *'  de- 
clared Mrs.  Hicks  when  the  men  and  lads  re- 
turned to  the  living-room.  "  He'd  never  bide 
over  at  th'  cove  with  us  here." 

"  No,"  said  Skipper  MacFarland,  "  Tom  f^nds 
th'  snow  too  thick  goin'  over,  and  growin' 
thicker  all  th'  time,  and  he  makes  up  his  mind 
not  t'  face  un  back  in  th'  dark.  He's  safe  and 
snug  over  at  th'  cove,  and  I'm  thinkin'  he's  wise 
enough  t'  bide  there.  'Tis  a  wonderful  nasty 
night." 

Thus  it  was  finally  decided,  and  Tom's 
mother  for  the  time  dismissed  from  her  mind 
apprehension  for  his  safety,  for  how,  indeed, 
could  any  mishap  have  occurred? 
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Mrs.  Push  and  Skipper  MacFarland  stowed 
their  visitors  away  snugly  enough  for  the  night, 
and  the  next  day  and  the  next  night,  as  well, 
for  no  one  could  safely  go  abroad  in  the  cold 
and  wind  and  smothering  snow,  and  there  is  al- 
ways room  in  a  Labrador  cabin  for  as  many  as 
have  occasion  to  stay,  and  always  a  hospitable 
welcome,  too. 

Those  were  cozy  hours  spent  around  Skipper 
MacFarland's  big  box  stove,  which  cracked 
cheery  warmth  while  outside  the  wind  shrieked 
and  drove  the  snow  in  blinding  clouds  past  the 
windows.  And  Uncle  Elias  and  Uncle  Zebedee 
and  even  the  Skipper  told  the  lads  and  maids 
stories  of  other  mighty  storms  and  of  their  own 
young  days. 

On  the  second  night  the  wind  abated  and  the 
weather  became  more  civil,  and  bright  and 
early  the  second  morning  David  and  Donald  set 
out  with  Tobias  to  pack  the  trail  with  their 
snowshoes  to  Caribou  Cove,  that  their  elders 
and  the  maids  might  find  it  easier  to  walk,  and 
Ensign  Kruger  set  out  with  them  to  return  to 
Black  Bear  Head,  where  he  declared  he  was 
needed. 

Then  it  was  that  they  discovered  the  cabins 
vacant,  and  never  a  sign  of  Tom,  The  lads 
stood  aghast  This  could  mean  but  one  thing, 
they  were  sure — that  Tom  had  wandered  from 
the  trail  in  the  storm,  and  perished.     It  did  not 
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even  occur  to  Tobias  that  Tom  might  have  un- 
dertaken in  such  weather  to  carry  out  their 
plan,  and  visit  Black  Bear  Head. 

"  He's — he's  sure  lost,"  said  Tobias  with 
choking  voice. 

"  I  can't  believe  it,"  encouraged  Ensign 
Kruger.  "  Tom  Hicks  knows  too  well  how  to 
take  care  of  himself.  Suppose  we  go  back,  and 
see  if  we  can't  find  some  clue  to  where  he  has 
gone." 

But  the  search  ended  in  nothing  but  greater 
certainty  that  Tom  was  lost.  And  at  length 
even  Ensign  Kruger  admitted  this  and  with  the 
three  boys  returned  to  White  Fox  River  to 
break  the  news. 

"Where's  Tom?  Where's  my  lad?"  asked 
Mrs.  Hicks  as  they  entered,  a  sudden  apprehen- 
sion of  calamity  seizing  her. 

"We — we  can't — find  he,"  choked  Tobias. 
"  He's  not  at  Caribou  Cove." 

"Oh,  my  lad!  Oh,  he  must  be  there!  He 
must  be !  "  cried  the  mother  in  vast  alarm. 

"  Don't  be  frightened,"  soothed  Ensign  Kru- 
ger. "  We  didn't  find  him  at  Caribou  Cove,  but 
it's  hard  to  believe  he  is  lost." 

There  was  commotion  at  once.  Skipper  Mac- 
Farland  and  Zebedee  joined  the  searchers,  but 
never  a  trace  of  Tom  did  they  find,  and  in  the 
end  Ensign  Kruger  left  them  to  go  to  Black 
Bear  Head,  and  the  search  for  Tom  was  given 
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up  as  fruitless.  And  when  no  trace  of  Tom  was 
found  in  the  days  that  followed,  and  Tom  did 
not  come  back,  with  heavy  hearts  they  accepted 
his  loss  as  one  of  the  tragedies  that  come  too 
often  to  the  folk  of  that  land,  and  they  said,  as 
always :  "  'Tis  the  Lard's  will.  He  knows  best." 
But  the  mother  never  ceased  to  pray  and  hope, 
and  start  expectantly  whenever  a  hand  was  laid 
upon  the  latchstring. 

Neither  Ensign  Kruger  nor  Ensign  Richter, 
though  they  came  often  to  the  cabins,  ever  once 
hinted  that  Tom  was  a  prisoner  in  the  myste- 
rious house  on  Black  Bear  Head,  and  not  even 
the  grief  of  the  mother  moved  them  to  this. 

Then  one  day  came  the  winter  mail  from  the 
south,  and  old  Tim  Dart,  who  drove  the  dog 
team,  brought  troublous  news  indeed. 


XVII 
THE  COMING  FAMINE 

THE  winter  mail  had  been  delayed  by 
storms.  Every  evening,  after  the  dogs 
were  fed  and  supper  eaten,  Tobias  and 
Donald  ran  eagerly  over  to  Skipper  MacFar- 
land's,  hoping  that  it  would  have  arrived,  with 
letters  from  their  fathers  and  news  of  the  great 
war.  Every  one  was  keenly  anxious,  and  the 
lads  were  particularly  so  now,  for  on  Monday 
morning  following  New  Year's  they  would  re- 
turn to  the  trails. 

Old  Tim  Dart,  who  had  a  famous  dog  team, 
brought  the  mail  each  year  from  Fort  Pelican, 
a  Hudson's  Bay  Company  trading  post  one  hun- 
dred miles  to  the  southward.  It  was  his  cus- 
tom to  rest  a  night  at  Skipper  MacFarland's, 
and  then  continue  his  journey  to  Whale  Harbor 
Post,  fifty  miles  northward.  There  he  trans- 
ferred the  mail  sacks  destined  to  the  mission 
station  beyond  to  another  driver,  and  returned 
to  Fort  Pelican,  stopping  again  for  a  night  with 
Skipper  MacFarland. 

Old  Tim  carried  not  only  the  mail,  but  was  a 
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dispenser  of  gossip  of  the  coast,  and  brought 
news  of  friends  in  the  other  harbors  north  and 
south.  He  always  knew  how  the  people  fared. 
He  was  the  bulletin  of  deaths  and  marriages,  of 
good  news  and  bad,  and  served  very  well  in- 
deed as  an  animated  newspaper. 

In  other  years  it  had  rarely  occurred  that  any 
save  Skipper  MacFarland  was  the  fortunate  re- 
cipient of  a  letter  from  old  Tim's  mail  bag, 
though  he  was  always  the  bearer  of  verbal  mes- 
sages which  he  delivered  with  his  own  embel- 
lishments and  garnishments.  And  if  perchance 
in  any  case  his  memory  failed  to  recall  the  exact 
message  that  he  was  charged  to  deliver,  he  in- 
vented another,  which  served  the  purpose  just 
as  well.  No  one  was  ever  sHghted,  for  Tim 
somehow  had  a  message  for  every  one  from 
somebody  whom  he  had  encountered  in  his 
journey.  This  year,  however,  every  family 
hoped  for  at  least  one  letter. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  old  Tim's  coming 
was  an  important  event — more  important  than 
ever  it  had  been  before,  and  more  keenly 
awaited.  And  because  of  the  unusual  impor- 
tance of  this  winter's  mail  it  was  annoying  that 
old  Tim  should  have  been  delayed. 

The  last  day  of  December  was  a  bitterly  cold 
day.  Rime  hung  in  the  air,  and  the  last  bit  of 
open  water,  where  tide  and  current  met  at  the 
mouth  of  White  Fox  River,  had  fastened  over. 
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Donald  MacMaster's  adikey  was  white  with 
hoarfrost,  when  he  burst  into  Skipper  MacFar- 
land's  Uving-room  while  they  were  at  supper, 
an  hour  after  candle-light,  to  announce: 

"  The  mail's  comin' !  " 

"  The  mail  comin' !  "  exclaimed  David  ex- 
citedly, jumping  up  and  knocking  over  his  chair. 

"  Oh,  that's  fine  now.  We'll  have  word  from 
our  men.  Did  you  tell  your  mother,  Donald?  " 
and  Mrs.  Push,  little  less  excited  than  the  boys, 
left  the  table  also,  and  began  hurriedly  arrang- 
ing a  place  for  Tim. 

"  I  told  she !  She's  comin'  and  so  is  Mary 
and  Maggie.  They'll  be  right  over,"  answered 
Donald,  who  was  impatiently  waiting  for  David 
to  draw  on  his  adikey. 

"How  handy  is  Tim?"  asked  Skipper  Mac- 
Farland,  who  assumed  an  outward  dignity. 

"  About  a  mile  out,"  explained  Donald. 
"  The  moon's  bright  and  I  sees  he  a  long  way 
out.     He'll  soon  be  here." 

"  Donald  and  I'll  let  un  know  over  at  th* 
cove,"  shouted  David,  as  the  two  rushed  out 
and  slammed  the  door  behind  them. 

Mrs.  Push  bustled  around  in  preparation  for 
the  visitor,  while  Skipper  MacFarland  drew  on 
his  adikey,  and  hurried  out  to  prevent  his  dogs 
from  indulging  in  an  attack  upon  the  strange 
dogs  when  they  should  arrive,  and  to  welcome 
Tim. 
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Mrs.  MacMaster  and  the  maids  had  arrived, 
and  the  boys  were  back  with  Tobias,  when 
Tim's  team,  yelping  and  tugging  at  the  traces, 
drew  up  to  the  cabin.  Old  Tim,  his  beard 
heavy  with  ice,  was  hurried  inside  for  a  cup  of 
hot  tea  and  a  snack,  while  the  boys  fed  the  dogs 
and  unpacked  the  sledge  and  carried  the  things 
into  the  cabin,  and  the  folk  from  Caribou  Cove 
came  trailing  over,  every  one  of  them  as  eager 
and  excited  as  could  be. 

"  The  letters  for  here  I  put  in  a  package  in 
th'  box,"  said  old  Tim,  as  the  boys  set  down  his 
komatik  box.     "  Get  un  out,  Davy." 

There  they  were — a  large  package  of  letters 
bearing  strange,  mysterious  stamps  and  mark- 
ings, and  soiled  with  travel  and  much  handling. 
It  was  the  most  wonderful  and  precious  pack- 
age that  had  ever  come  to  Ragged  Inlet. 

David  broke  the  cord  that  bound  them,  and 
handed  them  to  Skipper  MacFarland,  who  read 
the  name  and  address  on  each  with  vast  cere- 
mony and  deliberation  and  passed  it  out  for  the 
others  to  scan,  and  for  the  one  to  whom  it  was 
addressed  to  open  and  read. 

No  one  was  slighted.  Each  of  the  elders  and 
each  of  the  lads  and  each  of  the  maids — even 
little  Maggie  MacMaster  and  little  Sammy 
Hicks — received  a  letter. 

One  of  the  letters,  however,  Skipper  MacFar- 
land laid  aside,  and  it  was  not  until  the  others 
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had  been  delivered  that  he  placed  it  in  Mrs. 
Hicks's  hand,  saying  quietly  and  gently  as  he 
did  so : 

"Just  put  un  away  and  keep  un,  and  don't 
feel  too  bad  about  un." 

"  Poor  Tom !  My  poor  lad !  "  and  Mrs.  Hicks 
burst  into  tears.  "  He'll  never  see  un,  now, 
and  he  were  wishin'  so  to  get  un." 

"  'Tis  th'  Lard's  will,"  soothed  Mrs.  Docket. 
"  Th'  things  He  does  seems  wonderful  hard 
sometimes,  but  we  has  t'  bear  un  th'  best  we 
can." 

"  And  in  the  end  we  always  finds  out  th* 
Lard's  lookin'  out  for  us,  when  we  think  He's 
forgettin'  us,"  comforted  Skipper  MacFarland. 
"  Th'  Lard  knows  what's  best." 

But  the  words  of  kindness  did  not  relieve  the 
pain  in  Mrs.  Hicks's  heart.  How  weak  is  the 
faith  of  most  of  us,  after  all,  and  how  hard  it  is 
to  believe  that  the  troubles  we  have  to  bear  are 
for  our  good.  And  how  often  we  find  in  the 
end  that  what  we  have  looked  upon  as  a  great 
trouble  and  affliction  has  been  no  trouble  at  all, 
but  just  a  stepping-stone  to  better  fortune. 

Then  it  was  that  old  Tim  must  needs  have 
the  story  of  Tom's  disappearance.  He  asked 
many  questions,  but  could  offer  no  solution. 

"  'Tis  best  to  accept  un  and  try  not  to  worry 
about  un,  for  worry  can  do  no  good,"  said  he. 
"  But,  dear  heart,  we  can't  help  worryin*  about 
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those  things  and  feehn'  bad  about  un.  But  you 
has  Abbie  and  Sam  and  the  baby  t'  be  thankful 
for,  Mrs.  Hicks,  and  they're  as  fine  a  company 
as  any  one  ever  had  for  a  family." 

"  Aye,"  said  Mrs.  Hicks,  drying  her  eyes,  "  I 
is  thankful  t'  th'  Lard  for  givin'  they  to  me,  and 
I'm  proud  I  has  un." 

Then  the  letters  were  opened.  Not  eagerly, 
as  you  and  I  would  have  done,  but  with  a  de- 
gree of  awe,  for  a  letter  in  that  land  is  a  thing  of 
wonder,  and  the  folk  look  upon  it  with  a  certain 
reverence.  It  is  just  a  bit  of  paper,  to  be  sure, 
but  in  some  magical  manner  it  has  come  from 
the  great  mysterious  world  that  lies  beyond  the 
seas,  and  it  is  precious,  for  it  is  a  part  of  the  one 
who  penned  it  and  bears  the  impress  of  his 
soul. 

They  were  laboriously  scrawled,  painfully 
misspelled  letters,  but  they  were  messages  of 
love  and  concern  for  those  who  were  dear  to  the 
far-away  authors,  and  those  who  received  them 
were  not  critics.  They  had  been  posted  in  Oc- 
tober, from  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  and  told  of 
the  voyage,  of  the  wonderful  and  strange  things 
the  men  had  seen,  and  of  the  thousands  of  sol- 
diers in  a  great  camp  of  which  they  had  become 
a  part. 

To  the  lads  were  added  words  of  encourage- 
ment and  confidence.  They  were  to  work  like 
men  to  provide  for  the  homes,  and  were  to  be 
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the  protectors  of  their  mothers  and  sisters  and 
the  Httle  ones,  now,  and  to  remember  that  in 
doing  this  they  were  playing  as  much  the  part 
of  soldiers  as  their  fathers  at  the  front. 

"  There's  hard  times  comin'  t'  th'  coast,"  re- 
marked old  Tim,  with  a  pull  at  his  beard,  when 
at  length  the  letters  had  been  read  and  reread 
and  discussed,  and  there  came  an  opportunity 
to  break  into  the  babel  of  voices  with  a  hint  of 
news  with  which  he  was  overflowing.  "  Th' 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  got  word  from  th'  head 
office  t'  stop  givin'  credit." 

"Stop  givin'  credit!"  exclaimed  Skipper 
MacFarland.  "  How  ever  can  the  folk  make 
out  without  credit?  " 

"  That's  what  I  says,"  and  old  Tim  gave  his 
beard  an  extra  pull.  "  Most  folk  only  gets  flour 
and  tea  and  things  they  needs  in  th'  fall  t'  last 
un  till  th'  New  Year,  and  pays  for  un  with  th' 
fur  they  cotches  up  t'  New  Year.  Then  they 
gets  more  credit  and  pays  for  th'  things  in  the 
spring  with  the  fur  they  gets  between  New 
Year  and  th'  end  o'  th'  season,  and  then  they 
has  t'  get  more  credit  till  they  gets  th'  fish  t' 
pay  for  un." 

"Aye,  we  all  does  that,  and  I  been  givin* 
credit,  and  I'll  keep  givin'  credit  while  I  has 
goods,"  declared  Skipper  MacFarland.  "  The 
folk  must  have  flour  and  tea,  whatever.  They 
can't  live  like  th'  Injuns  on  just  meat  and  fish. 
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And  enough  of  un  won't  even  have  meat  and 
fish." 

"  There's  been  no  deer  killed  and  no  signs  of 
any  t'  th'  s'uth'ard,  and  you'll  soon  be  rid  of  all 
the  flour  and  tea  you  has,  I'm  thinkin',"  said 
Tim.  "The  folk  is  at  their  wits'  end  every 
place  I  stops,  and  they'll  all  be  comin'  t'  you. 
Some  of  un  won't  be  bringin'  much  fur  in  th' 
spring  t'  pay  for  un,  either.  Most  of  th'  lads, 
where  th'  fathers  are  gone,  are  makin'  poor 
hunts,  and  plenty  of  th'  famiHes'U  be  close  t' 
starvin'  before  th'  fishin'  begins." 

"  We'll  have  t'  help  un  out  th'  best  we  can," 
remarked  the  Skipper. 

"  Th'  word  that  come,"  continued  Tim,  "  says 
if  th'  war  don't  end  before  next  summer  there's 
like  t'  be  no  ship,  and  no  more  flour  or  tea 


comin'  in." 


"What  is  th'  Company  payin'  for  fur?" 
asked  the  Skipper. 

"  About  half  in  trade  what  they  were  payin* 
up  to  now,  and  they  don't  care  about  takin' 
much  fur  in,  even  at  th'  new  price,"  announced 
Tim. 

"My!  My!"  exclaimed  Skipper  MacFar- 
land,  excitedly.  "  That  means  starvation!  Th* 
only  way  th'  Labrador  folk  has  of  makin'  a  livin* 
is  sellin'  fur  and  fish,  and  if  they  can't  sell  th' 
fur  they're  like  t*  starve !  " 

"  Aye,  'twill  be  starvation,  and  there's  no  get- 
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tin'  away  from  that !  "  agreed  Tim.  "  There's 
t'  be  pitiful  times,  and  th'  war  lasts — pitiful 
times." 

"  So  long  as  I  has  un,"  declared  big-hearted 
Skipper  MacFarland,  "  I  can't  let  un  want,  but 
what  I  has  won't  go  far  or  last  long." 

And  as  old  Tim  predicted,  so  it  came  to  pass. 
The  next  day  the  dog  sledges  began  to  come. 
The  drivers  were  chiefly  boys  and  old  men. 
They  had  followed  Tim  for  a  hundred  miles,  in 
the  wake  of  his  warning,  and  all  wanted  flour 
and  pork,  tea  and  sugar — on  credit,  for  they 
had  little  fur  and  no  money — most  of  them  folk 
who  had  never  before  traded  with  Skipper  Mac- 
Farland, though  he  knew  them  all  and  they 
were  his  friends  and  neighbors,  for  on  The  Lab- 
rador the  folk  of  the  far-scattered  cabins  think 
fifty  or  even  a  hundred  miles  not  too  far  to  visit 
and  be  neighborly. 

As  he  had  declared,  kind-hearted  Skipper 
MacFarland  could  not  deny  any  that  came  to 
him  in  distress,  and  all  were  in  need,  and  though 
none  received  by  half  what  he  asked,  for  there 
were  many  that  must  be  helped,  none  departed 
empty-handed. 

At  the  appointed  time  on  Monday  morning 
the  three  boys  resumed  the  round  of  their  trails. 
They  had  small  heart  for  the  work,  for  they 
could  not  forget  that  Tom  would  not  meet  with 
them  to  compare  experiences  as  of  old  upo* 
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their  return  on  Friday  night.  Zebedee,  to  be 
sure,  took  Tom's  place  upon  his  trail,  and  on 
Wednesday  evening  shared  the  tilt  at  The 
Twins  with  Tobias,  but  this  made  Tom's  ab- 
sence the  harder  for  Tobias. 

With  the  lengthening  days  of  January  the 
cold  settled  bitter  and  terrible.  The  tracks  of 
beasts  became  fewer,  for  now  they  went  abroad 
from  their  dens  only  when  driven  forth  by  the 
dire  necessity  of  hunger.  With  the  coming  of 
February  a  dread  and  awful  silence  settled  upon 
the  wilderness.  The  whole  world  seemed 
frozen  and  pinched  into  lifelessness.  The  lads 
heard  no  sound  save  the  monotonous  crunching 
of  their  own  snowshoes.  The  moisture  on  their 
eyelids  hardened  into  ice,  and  often  they  were 
forced  to  stop  and  pick  it  away  with  stiffened 
fingers.  Their  cheeks  and  noses  became  sore 
to  the  touch  with  frost-bite. 

But  still  they  kept  bravely  on,  for  they  were 
the  Ragged  Inlet  Guard,  fighting  for  their 
homes  and  country  as  truly  as  ever  any  soldier 
fought.  They  must  capture  pelts,  for  with 
these  pelts  Skipper  MacFarland,  when  summer 
came  again,  would  buy  flour  that  would  keep 
alive  the  families  of  the  men  who  had  answered 
their  country's  call  and  were  bearing  arms. 

The  flour  barrels  at  home  were  nearing  the 
bottom.  Skipper  MacFarland  had  doled  out  all 
he  had  in  the  shop,  according  to  the  mouths  to 
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be  fed  in  the  families  of  those  who  came.  The 
famines  at  Ragged  Inlet  had  received  no  more 
than  their  proportionate  share,  and  Skipper 
MacFarland  had  served  himself  no  better  than 
he  had  served  his  neighbors.  They  could  not 
use  the  seal  meat.  On  examination  it  was 
found  too  far  spoiled  for  use  save  as  dog  food. 

The  lads  on  the  trail  were  sustaining  them- 
selves now  on  the  partridges  and  wild  game 
they  killed.  They  declined  to  take  flour  to 
their  tilts  for  bread,  though  their  mothers  urged 
that  because  of  their  exposure  to  the  cold  and 
their  trying  and  wearisome  work  they  could  not 
live  on  meat  alone. 

"We'll  make  out  fine,"  declared  Tobias. 
"  Soldiers  can't  be  having  all  the  fine  things  t* 
eat  and  the  best  of  everything." 

"  Oh,  we  does  wonderful  fine,"  agreed  Don- 
ald.    "  Th'  Injuns  lives  the  way  we  does." 

"  If  th'  Injuns  makes  out,  we  can,"  declared 
David. 

And  so  they  agreed,  and  it  was  only  on  Sun- 
day, and  but  once  then,  that  they  would  agree 
to  eat  bread,  as  a  very  special  treat,  and  the 
time  was  at  hand  now  when  all  must  be  denied.* 

Mrs.  Hicks  and  Abbie  had  taken  the  little 

*The  conditions  described  here  and  following  are  not 
exaggerated.  The  people  since  the  beginning  of  the  war 
in  1914  have  been  fighting  starvation.  With  the  price  and 
scarcity  of  foodstuffs  the  privations  and  hardships  suf- 
fered in  Labrador  stageer  imagination. 
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ones  over  one  day  to  spend  the  afternoon  with 
Mrs.  Docket  and  Edith,  and  as  the  women  and 
maids  sat  by  the  fire  sewing  and  chatting,  Mrs. 
Hicks  announced: 

"  What  flour  I  has  left  I'll  keep  t'  thicken  up 
partridge  and  rabbit  stews.  There's  scarce 
enough  left  anyway  for  one  good  batch  of 
bread." 

"  Another  batch  will  take  th'  last  out  of  our 
barrel,  too,"  said  Mrs.  Docket  with  a  sigh. 
"  There's  just  a  bit  o'  pork  left,  and  some  salt 
fish,  and  when  they're  gone  we'll  have  to  do 
with  rabbits  and  pa'tridges,  unless  th'  boys  kill 
some  deer.  I  don't  know  how  we'll  do  without 
grease  or  flour." 

"  I  minds,  now,"  broke  in  Uncle  Elias,  "  a 
year  when  I  was  a  lad,  when  th'  Company  ran 
out  of  flour  and  we  had  only  meat.  But  there 
was  deer  in  them  days — plenty  o'  deer.  I  were 
young  then  and  I  could  make  out  without 
bread.  Now  I  needs  un.  I  can't  make  out 
without  bread  now.  I  feels  weak  without  un. 
I  can't  do  without  un." 

There  was  a  plaint  in  the  feeble  old  voice. 
Uncle  Elias  was  failing,  as  any  one  could  see. 
He  was  moving  about  less  and  less,  and  scarce 
ever  went  so  far  now  as  the  wood-pile. 

Rabbits  and  partridges  are  not  sustaining 
food  in  that  land  where  often  enough  in  the 
months  of  January  and  February  the  mercury 
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remains  frozen  the  livelong  day  even  when  ex- 
posed to  the  midday  sun,  and  more  than  once 
in  that,  trying  winter  Skipper  MacFarland's 
spirit  thermometer  registered  sixty  degrees  be- 
low zero. 

"  I'm  thinkin'  now,"  suggested  Abbie,  "  there 
might  be  some  trout  t'  be  had  over  at  th'  river. 
Trout  would  be  a  rare  treat  and  help  out," 

"  'Twould  be  well  t'  try  un,"  said  Mrs.  Docket, 
brightening.     "  We  might  get  some." 

The  following  day  they  brought  out  the  lines 
and  hooks,  and  Abbie  and  Edith  took  them  over 
to  Skipper  MacFarland,  who  attached  a  little 
cone  of  lead,  for  a  weight,  to  each  hook,  while 
the  two  maids  summoned  Mary  MacMaster  to 
join  them.  When  the  three  returned  Skipper 
MacFarland  had  the  weighted  hooks  attached  to 
the  lines,  and  on  each  hook  a  small  piece  of  pork 
rind  for  bait. 

With  short,  stiff  sticks  for  rods,  the  three 
maids  hurried  down  to  the  river  mouth,  where 
the  falling  tide  had  made  a  crack  a  foot  or  so 
in  width  and  the  dark  water  could  be  seen  be- 
low. Into  this  they  dropped  their  hooks  and 
began  moving  them  up  and  down  slowly  with 
the  short  rods. 

Presently  Abbie  felt  a  tug,  and  with  a  quick, 
sharp  pull  landed  a  big,  fat  trout  upon  the  ice. 

"  They're  here !  They're  here !  "  she  cried 
excitedly. 
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For  two  hours  they  stood  in  the  deadly  cold 
and  fished,  but  they  did  not  complain,  for  they 
were  rewarded  with  fifteen  big  fellows  that 
Skipper  MacFarland  declared  weighed  no  less 
than  two  pounds  each. 

After  this,  when  there  was  no  snow  blowing 
to  blind  them,  the  maids  and  the  mothers  fished 
when  the  tide  was  out,  and  now  and  again  Skip- 
per MacFarland  would  join  them,  though  for 
the  most  part  he  was  away  in  the  forest  with 
his  gun,  hunting,  during  dayhght  hours. 

Sometimes  they  would  catch  no  trout,  and 
sometimes  the  rabbit  traps  which  the  maids  at- 
tended yielded  nothing.  But  of  Friday  nights 
Zebedee  and  the  lads  never  failed  to  bring  home 
some  partridges,  and  once  or  twice  a  porcupine. 
And  thus  they  eked  out  a  living. 

On  the  morning  of  the  first  Friday  in  March 
the  young  trappers  awoke  to  hear  the  wind 
shrieking  and  howling  around  their  tilts.  A 
look  out-of-doors  satisfied  them  that  they  could 
not  travel  that  day,  and  it  was  a  sore  disappoint- 
ment. Each  was  alone,  and  coupled  with  the 
disappointment  the  little  tilts  were  doubly 
lonely. 

There  was  no  abatement  in  the  storm  the 
following  day  nor  the  day  after,  nor  for  two 
more  days,  and  so  for  five  whole  days  they  were 
unable  to  move  ten  yards  from  the  tilts.  No 
hunting  was  possible,  and  the  small  store  of 
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game  they  had  accumulated  to  take  to  those  at 
home  was  consumed. 

It  was  not  until  Wednesday  morning,  when 
the  storm  had  cleared,  that  they  were  permitted 
to  set  out  for  home.  It  was  a  day  of  good  for- 
tune for  Donald  MacMaster.  Early  in  the 
morning  he  came  upon  a  large  flock  of  ptarmi- 
gans— the  first  in  any  number  he  had  seen  the 
entire  winter.  The  wind  had  died  and  a  calm 
prevailed.  Under  such  circumstances  the  white 
grouse  of  the  North  are  not  easily  frightened, 
and  Donald's  heart  beat  fast  in  expectation. 

He  stole  upon  them  and  fired,  and  as  he  had 
hoped  they  did  not  fly,  but  ran  ahead  of  him  on 
the  snow,  taking  no  undue  alarm.  Again  and 
again  he  fired,  and  when  at  length  they  became 
alarmed  and  flew  away  in  the  distance,  Donald 
gathered  up  thirty-seven  birds. 

Later  in  the  day  he  came  upon  a  white  Arctic 
fox  and  shot  it,  and  in  the  last  trap  he  visited 
was  a  fine  fat  cross  fox. 

"  The  Lard's  just  helped  me  out,"  he  said  to 
himself  as  he  hauled  his  toboggan  down  the 
trail  toward  Partridge  Bight.  "  Thirty-seven 
white  pa'tridges,  and  when  I  skins  un  th*  white 
fox'll  make  fine  eatin*,  and  th'  cross  won't  be 
so  bad.'* 

He  thought  of  that  later — how  the  Lord  had 
helped  him — when  he  reached  home  and  his 
mother  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck,  and 
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she  and  Mary  and  little  Margaret  cried  from 
sheer  joy  when  they  saw  the  food  he  had 
brought,  and  told  him  that  for  two  days  they 
had  eaten  nothing,  for  they  had  been  prevented 
by  the  storm  from  either  fishing  or  attending 
the  rabbit  traps. 

"  I  was  over  t'  Caribou  Cove  this  marnin'," 
said  Mrs.  MacMaster,  *'  and  they  has  nothin'  t* 
eat  there.  Uncle  Elias  is  on  his  back  from 
weakness,  and  Aunt  Phebe  is  just  sittin'  by  his 
side  strokin'  his  old  head,  and  tryin'  t'  make  him 
easy,  and  so  weak  herself  she  can  scarce  set  up. 
Baby  Hicks  is  sick,  too,  from  need  of  food,  and 
his  mother  is  'most  distracted  over  him.  Take 
some  o'  th'  birds  right  over  t'  un,  lad,  and  leave 
some  with  Skipper  MacFarland,  too.  Then 
hurry  back  and  I'll  have  some  of  un  cooked  for 
ourselves." 

And  Donald  hurried  as  fast  as  ever  he  could 
go.  Neither  Zebedee  nor  Tobias  nor  David 
had  yet  returned,  and  every  woman  and  maid 
cried  with  relief  and  joy  when  he  brought  them 
the  food,  and  declared  he  had  saved  their  lives, 
and  doubtless  he  had  saved  Baby  Hicks's  life, 
for  the  little  one  was  ill  indeed,  from  lack  of 
nourishment. 

The  table  was  spread  when  Donald  reached 
home  from  Caribou  Cove,  and  it  seemed  to  him 
the  little  room  had  never  been  so  cozy  and  com- 
fortable.    Then  they  sat  down  to  the  simple 
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meal  of  tea  and  boiled  ptarmigans,  and  Mrs. 
MacMaster  asked  the  Lord  to  bless  the  food 
He  had  so  graciously  given,  and  to  make  them 
truly  thankful  for  His  bountiful  mercies.  And 
when  they  had  finished  Donald,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Coast,  gave  thanks  for  what  they  had 
received,  for  no  question  of  the  wisdom  of  God 
or  of  His  goodness  and  mercy  ever  entered  the 
head  of  one  of  them,  even  in  the  hour  of  trial 
and  privation. 

Margaret  had  been  put  to  bed,  and  Donald 
was  talking  to  his  mother  while  she  sewed,  and 
Mary  tidied  up  the  cabin,  when  suddenly  Tobias 
and  David  burst  in  upon  them  with  exciting 
news. 


XVIII 

THE  CARIBOU  HUNT 

"/^  ■  ^HERE'S  a  big  company  o'  deer  just 
■  back  o'  Caribou  Cove !  "  announced 
•*-  Tobias,  running  in  breathlessly.  "  I 
come  on  their  footin'  crossin'  my  trail  just  be- 
fore dark,  and  followed  un  as  long  as  I  could 
see.  They  can't  be  more'n  three  miles  back, 
out  on  th'  barren  hills.  Th'  wind  drives  th' 
snow  off  over  there,  and  th'  moss  is  easy  for  un 
t*  get,  and  they'll  be  feedin*  there.  We'll  start 
so  t'  get  over  there  as  soon  as  we  can  see  in  th' 
marnin'.  Skipper  MacFarland  is  goin'  and  so 
is  Uncle  Zebedee." 

"There's  a  wonderful  big  company  of  un!" 
broke  in  David,  eagerly. 

"  A  hundred  anyhow,  and  maybe  more ! " 
continued  Tobias. 

"Did  you  get  t'  see  un?"  asked  Donald, 
vastly  excited  at  the  report. 

"  No,  'twere  too  dark,  and  I  feared  t'  startle 
un,"  answered  Tobias.  "  But  I  knows  there's 
a  big  company  from  th'  footin'.  They'll  be  sure 
t'  be  there.    'Tis  th'  only  feedin'  ground  handy." 

"  'Tis  a  fine  place  t'  get  at  un,  too !  "  enthused 
Donald.     "  I've   heard   Pop   say  they   always 
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used  t'  come  out  there  hard  winters  because  th* 
wind  always  leaves  the  feed  free  for  un.  Oh,  I 
hopes  we  can  get  at  un !  I  hopes  we  can  knock 
some  of  un  down,  zvhatQver !  " 

"Has  you  got  plenty  o'  ca'tridges?"  asked 
David,  as  he  and  Tobias  were  turning  to  go. 
"  Grandpop  says  if  you're  short  you  better  get 
un  to-night." 

"  I've  got  plenty,"  said  Donald,  "  and  I'll  be 
over  time  enough." 

"  A  big  company  of  deer  "  meant  a  large  herd 
of  caribou,  and  when  caribou  travel  in  large 
herds  they  are  usually  not  difficult  to  kill.  Cari- 
bou would  supply  not  only  appetizing  and 
strengthening  meat,  but  a  proportion  of  fat,  so 
necessary  to  life  in  this  cold  climate. 

Not  for  a  dozen  years  had  caribou  in  herds 
visited  these  parts,  though  in  earlier  times  they 
had  made  annual  migrations  to  the  feeding 
grounds  Tobias  had  described.  Every  year  one 
or  two  stragglers  were  killed,  but  these  were 
only  stragglers,  and  none  of  the  three  lads  had 
ever  had  a  shot  at  one. 

Therefore  it  can  be  understood  that  the  news 
Tobias  brought  was  unusual  and  exciting,  and 
that  night,  weary  as  they  were  from  their  day's 
travel,  the  lads  slept  but  little,  and  long  before 
day  they  were  astir.  Indeed,  the  whole  settle- 
ment was  excited.  The  prospect  of  food  will 
never  fail  to  excite  starving  men  and  women. 
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Clad  after  the  fashion  of  Labrador  hunters — 
in  white  moleskin  adikey  and  white  moleskin 
trousers  and  leggings  that  their  dress  might 
melt  into  the  snow-clad  landscape — the  party  of 
hunters  were  scarcely  visible  on  the  snow  as 
they  sped  noiselessly  away  on  their  snowshoes, 
each  bearing  a  repeating  rifle  in  the  hollow  of 
his  arm  and  a  well-filled  cartridge  bag  hanging 
from  his  shoulder. 

A  slight  breeze  was  blowing  from  the  east- 
ward, and  Uncle  Zebedee  led  them  on  a  detour 
through  the  forest,  that  they  might  approach 
the  barren  hills  from  the  west  and  avoid  the 
danger  of  the  caribou  catching  their  "  scent," 
as  Uncle  Zebedee  said,  and  stampeding  before 
the  attack  could  be  made. 

"  Deer  is  wonderful  keen  on  the  scent,"  Uncle 
Zebedee  explained  to  the  lads.  "  They  smells 
a  long  ways,  and  when  they  smells  a  man  they 
ups  and  goes  without  takin'  th'  trouble  t'  wait 
for  he  t*  see  their  tails.  Maybe  they  thinks 
their  tails  ain't  much  t'  see  anyhow.  They're 
dumb  enough  though  when  it  comes  t'  seein*. 
So  long  as  they  don't  get  th'  scent  they're  like 
t*  stand  and  let  you  shoot  un  and  never  budge  a 
foot,  even  if  they  does  see  you.  They're  won- 
derful curious  beasts.  They're  curious  enough 
t*  walk  right  to  you  t'  look  you  over,  so  long's 
they  don't  scent  you." 

This  was  no  new  lesson  in  natural  history  or 
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hunters'  lore  for  the  boys.  They  had  heard  it 
a  hundred  times  before,  but  now  it  had  a  new 
and  keener  interest  and  meaning  for  them. 
Heretofore  it  had  been  a  theoretical  statement. 
Now  it  was  a  statement  of  fact  that  they  were 
to  actually  put  to  the  test. 

In  the  dim  light  of  the  first  dawn  the  hunters 
paused  in  the  edge  of  the  forest.  They  eagerly 
scanned  the  slope  of  the  nearer  of  a  range  of 
barren  hills  rising  white  and  cold  and  silent 
above  the  trees  of  the  wooded  valley.  Not  a 
living  thing  was  to  be  seen,  and  the  hearts  of 
the  boys  sank  in  dull  disappointment. 

"  They've  either  been  movin'  farther  on," 
said  Uncle  Zebedee  in  an  undertone,  "  or  they 
cotched  our  scent  and  skedaddled." 

"  Maybe  they're  bidin'  in  th'  mesh  that  runs 
up  between  this  hill  and  th'  next  un,"  suggested 
Skipper  MacFarland.  "  I  come  on  a  company 
o*  deer  in  there  once." 

And  so  they  moved  on,  cautiously,  closely 
scanning  the  white  hillside  and  a  frozen  expanse 
of  snow-covered  marsh  that  presently  pushed 
the  forest  back  from  the  range  of  hills.  Sud- 
denly Tobias  stopped  and  exclaimed,  excitedly : 

"  There  they  is !     See  un !     See  un !  " 

There  they  were,  sure  enough,  a  dark,  mov- 
ing mass  just  become  visible  beyond  a  jutting 
cliff!  It  was  evident  they  had  taken  no  alarm 
and  were  still  unconscious  of  danger. 
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"  Stoop  low,  now,"  cautioned  Uncle  Zebedee, 
**  and  we'll  circuit  behind  th'  rocks  and  have  a 
wonderful  fine  chance  t'  get  at  un.  'Tis  a  big 
company !  " 

Noiselessly  the  hunters  moved  forward, 
stooping  low  as  they  advanced,  and  putting  the 
jutting  cliff  between  themselves  and  the  animals 
to  cover  their  approach. 

"  There's  plenty  o'  time,"  whispered  Uncle 
Zebedee,  halting  when  they  were  well  shielded, 
and  motioning  the  others  to  come  close. 
"  We'll  go  slow  and  bide  our  time  till  full  day- 
light. We  wants  full  daylight  t'  do  our  best 
shootin',  and  we  don't  want  t'  bungle  this  hunt, 
wliateYer.  We  wants  t'  knock  a  plenty  of  un 
down.  There's  need  enough  for  all  th'  meat 
we  gets." 

And  so  they  moved  forward  more  slowly, 
while  the  morning  light  grew.  The  nerves  of 
the  boys  tingled  in  anticipation  and  excitement. 
They  were  oblivious  of  the  cold.  Perhaps  they 
felt  not  unlike  soldiers  under  fire  and  waiting 
for  the  order  to  charge. 

Presently  Uncle  Zebedee  said  that  the  light 
was  bright  enough. 

"  'Twill  make  fine  cover  to  shoot  from  them 
rocks,"  he  whispered,  pausing  for  a  moment  and 
pointing  to  a  mass  of  great  bowlders  just  off  the 
point  of  the  clifl. 

"  Wonderful  fine,"  agreed  Skipper  MacFar- 
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land.  "  They'll  never  know  we're  about  till  w« 
shoots,  and  we're  careful." 

"  They'll  never  be  gettin'  our  scent  from 
there  whatever.  Not  from  that  place !  "  Uncle 
Zebedee  enthused.     "  No  fear  o'  that." 

"  Not  from  that  place,"  echoed  Skipper  Mac- 
Farland.     "  'Tis  right  in  the  lee  of  un." 

"  But  we  must  be  wonderful  careful,  lads," 
Uncle  Zebedee  cautioned,  as  the  boys  crowded 
close  about  him  to  hear  his  final  instructions. 
"  They's  no  knowin'  what  startles  deer  some- 
times, and  they  gets  startled  we'll  be  missin' 
they  all." 

"  We'll  be  wonderful  careful,"  whispered  To- 
bias. 

"When  we  gets  to  the  rocks  each  of  us'll  be 
gettin'  back  o'  one  where  we'll  have  a  fair 
chance  to  see  un,"  Uncle  Zebedee  continued. 
"  Take  good  aim,  and  don't  be  wastin'  your 
shots,  now,  lads." 

The  lives  of  themselves  and  those  at  home 
might  depend  upon  success.  Though  none  had 
said  this  openly,  every  man  and  boy  of  them 
felt  within  himself  that  it  was  true,  and  the  lads 
scarcely  breathed  as,  noiselessly  and  slowly 
they  advanced,  planting  their  snowshoes  softly, 
that  there  might  be  no  sound  of  crunching  snow 
to  give  the  animals  warning  of  approaching 
danger. 


XIX 

A  STARTLING  DISCOVERY 

THE  half  mile  that  lay  between  the 
hunters  and  the  bowlders  seemed  a 
long  half  mile  indeed  to  the  impatient 
boys.  Uncle  Zebedee,  too,  was  provokingly 
deliberate.  At  the  end  of  every  dozen  steps  he 
would  pause  and  listen,  then  noiselessly  move 
on  again. 

Finally,  when  they  had  nearly  reached  the 
bowlders,  he  beckoned  the  boys  close,  and  whis- 
pered: 

"  Don't  be  forgettin'  now  about  aimin*. 
'Twill  seem  like  you  can  shoot  anywheres  at  the 
company  and  hit  un  without  aimin*.  If  you 
does  that  you'll  be  missin'.  Pick  out  the  one 
you  wants  and  aim  at  un." 

"  We'll  aim,  sir,"  assured  Tobias  in  a  voice 
husky  with  excitement. 

"When  you  knocks  one  over,"  continued 
Uncle  Zebedee,  "aim  at  another  just  as  if 
'twere  the  only  deer  anywheres  about  to  shoot 
at,  and  you  has  to  knock  un  over  whatever,  for 
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we  has  to  have  meat.  Just  think  o'  the  one 
you're  shootin'  at,  but  keep  shootin'  at  another 
as  fast  as  you  knocks  one  down.  Keep  your 
heads.  That's  the  way  t'  hunt  deer,  lads. 
Keep  your  heads." 

It  was  a  tense  moment  as  each  selected  a 
bowlder  and  peering  over  its  top  at  the  herd, 
selected  the  animal  for  his  first  victim.  Then, 
at  a  signal  from  Uncle  Zebedee,  they  began 
firing  as  rapidly  as  they  could  manipulate  the 
levers  of  their  rifles  and  aim. 

Under  the  fusillade  the  animals  began  wan- 
dering and  milling  about  in  a  dazed  manner, 
some  of  those  on  their  feet  sniffing  curiously  at 
those  that  had  fallen.  Now  and  again  a  buck 
raised  its  head  and  snorted.  Then,  of  a  sudden, 
the  whole  herd  started  in  a  wild  stampede  to  the 
northward,  and  in  a  moment  was  out  of  reach 
and  out  of  danger  of  the  rifles. 

"  We  knocked  some  of  un  over,  zi'hatever," 
remarked  Uncle  Zebedee,  coolly  returning  his 
rifle  to  its  sealskin  case. 

"  Aye,  a  fine  lot  of  un,"  agreed  Skipper  Mac- 
Farland,  also  returning  his  rifle  to  its  case,  for 
the  hunt  was  at  an  end. 

The  lads,  with  the  excitement  over,  felt  a 
strange  weakness  in  their  knees  and  a  wild  joy 
in  their  hearts,  for  they  were  not  veterans  as 
were  Uncle  Zebedee  and  Skipper  MacFarland. 

"There — there'll    be    a    plenty    t'    eat — and 
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Grandpop  and  Grandma'll — get  stronger,"  said 
Tobias,  who  had  an  unaccountable  choking  in 
his  throat,  and  could  scarce  speak  at  all. 

"  And — everybody'll  have  plenty,"  Donald 
MacMaster  appended,  surreptitiously  wiping 
away  a  tear  with  the  sleeve  of  his  adikey. 

"  If  Tom  could  only  ha'  been  here  too!  "  said 
David. 

But  there  was  no  time  for  idle  sentiment  now. 
A  survey  of  the  field  disclosed  forty-nine  cari- 
bou killed.  It  was  a  wonderful  hunt  1  Every 
one  declared  that  Captain  Tobias,  by  keeping 
his  eyes  open  and  discovering  the  tracks  of  the 
herd  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  before,  had 
saved  them  all  from  famine,  and  some  of  them 
doubtless  from  death. 

Three  or  four  of  the  carcasses  were  skinned 
and  dressed  at  once,before  the  cold  had  stiffened 
them,  to  render  the  work  more  difficult.  Then, 
each  bearing  as  large  a  piece  of  meat  and  fat  as 
he  could  easily  carry,  they  set  out  for  the  cabins 
with  Hghter  hearts  than  they  had  known  for 
many  a  day. 

"  I  were  thinkin*,  now,"  suggested  Skipper 
MacFarland  as  they  walked,  "  that  ten  o'  th' 
deer'll  be  a  full  plenty  t'  see  us  all  through  till 
fishin'.  We'll  have  t'  jerk  some  o'  that,  and 
salt  some,  t'  keep  un  good.  We'll  have  t'  let  th* 
folk  know  as  far  south  as  Fort  Pelican  and  as 
far  north  as  Whale  Harbor,  t'  come  and  get  th* 
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rest.  'Twill  be  a  God-send  to  un,  for  most  of 
un  are  fair  starvin'." 

"  We'd  best  keep  twelve,"  objected  Uncle 
Zebedee,  "  and  maybe  fourteen,  and  later  on  if 
we  sees  we  has  more  than  we're  like  t'  need  t' 
put  us  through,  give  out  th'  extra  t'  them  that 
needs  it  most." 

"  That  is  a  good  plan,"  agreed  Skipper  Mac- 
Farland.  "  If  we  gives  un  all  out  now,  some 
are  like  t'  get  more  than  they  needs,  and  some 
not  as  much  as  they  needs." 

Donald  MacMaster's  father  had  kept  but  four 
dogs,  and  upon  his  departure  for  the  front,  that 
Donald  might  be  relieved  of  their  care,  he  had 
turned  them  over  to  Skipper  MacFarland,  who 
already  had  six  dogs.  This  made  one  powerful 
team  of  ten  dogs.  Uncle  Zebedee  had  seven 
dogs  and  the  Dockets  had  eight,  which  Tobias 
had  insisted  upon  retaining. 

The  hunters  returned  to  their  homes  at  once 
with  the  joyful  story  of  their  success,  and  while 
they  had  a  snack  of  fried  caribou  steak  and  a 
cup  of  hot  tea  they  told  it  over  and  over  again. 
Then  the  three  trains  were  harnessed,  and  when 
night  came  half  the  carcasses  had  been  hauled 
to  the  settlement  and  safely  stored. 

There  could  be  no  delay  in  taking  relief  to 
their  suffering  neighbors,  and  it  was  arranged 
that  bright  and  early  the  following  morning  the 
three  lads,  with  Tobias's   team  and  as   much 
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meat  as  the  dogs  could  haul,  should  set  out  to 
the  southward  to  relieve  the  starving  people 
and  to  spread  the  word  that  more  food  could  be 
had  at  White  Fox  River. 

While  the  boys  were  absent  on  this  errand  of 
mercy  Skipper  MacFarland  and  Uncle  Zebedee 
were  to  be  busy  enough  with  their  teams  draw- 
ing the  remaining  carcasses  to  Skipper  MacFar- 
land's  shop,  and  skinning  and  dressing  them. 

What  an  evening  of  rejoicing  that  was !  Mrs. 
Hicks,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  declared  that  the 
discovery  of  the  caribou  by  Tobias  had  saved 
the  lives  of  her  two  little  ones.  Aunt  Phebe 
Docket  actually  wept  with  joy,  and  Uncle  Elias, 
bolstered  up  in  bed,  smacked  his  old  lips  over  a 
bit  of  steak,  declaring  it  was  "  good  enough 
eatin'  for  any  man,"  and  rambled  off  into  remi- 
niscences of  his  young  days,  and  of  hunts  in 
which  he  had  taken  part  when  he  "  had  two 
good  legs  and  could  travel  as  far  in  a  day  as  any 
Injun." 

The  Ragged  Inlet  Guards  had  been  organized 
for  service.  Like  soldiers  they  had  worked  and 
served.  They  had  saved  the  settlement  from 
actual  starvation.  The  three  of  them  who 
were  at  liberty  were  now  to  carry  joy  and  re- 
newed hope  and  life  to  many  a  despairing  heart 
north  and  south  of  Ragged  Inlet. 

And  though  Tom,  still  a  prisoner  in  the  mys- 
terious house  at  Black  Bear  Head,  had  not  been 
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privileged  to  share  in  the  great  hunt,  and  could 
not  share  in  the  distribution  of  food  to  the 
needy  ones,  he  was  to  do  his  country  another 
and  a  great  service,  as  we  shall  presently 
learn. 

The  lads  felt,  and  justly,  that  their  elders 
were  placing  a  deal  of  confidence  in  them  in 
charging  them  with  this  mission  of  mercy.  It 
was  no  easy  task  to  manage  a  heavily  laden 
sledge  and  eight  big  wolf  dogs.  It  was  a  man's 
job,  and  there  is  little  wonder  that  they  felt  a 
vast  pride  in  the  undertaking. 

At  break  of  day  Tobias  drove  his  team  to 
Skipper  MacFarland's  shop.  Donald  had  al- 
ready arrived,  and  in  short  order  the  sledge  was 
loaded  with  meat,  the  lads'  sleeping  bags  lashed 
on  top,  and  they  were  ready  for  the  big  journey. 

The  dogs,  impatient  to  be  away,  were  leaping 
and  yelping  in  their  traces,  and,  farewells  said 
and  the  last  cautions  and  directions  given  by 
Skipper  MacFarland,  Tobias  broke  the  sledge 
loose  and  out  upon  the  inlet  ice  they  sped  at  a 
gallop. 

Soon  enough,  however,  the  animals  settled 
into  a  walk,  and  Tobias  must  needs  keep  urging, 
with  frequent  shouts  of  "Oksuit!  Oksuit! 
Ooisht!  Ooisht!"  and  an  occasional  threat  of 
the  long  whip.  This  is  the  manner  of  dogs,  and 
men  and  boys  too  sometimes — over  eager  to  be 
at  a  job,  but  tiring  of  it  and  shirking  the  work 
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once  their  hand  is  actually  in  it  and  it  becomes 
a  duty. 

Where  the  snow  was  loose-packed  and  soft, 
and  when  they  crossed  necks  of  land,  the  boys 
found  it  necessary  now  and  again  to  pull  with 
the  dogs,  and  to  lift  and  push  and  work  with 
all  their  might  and  main,  to  get  the  sledge 
along. 

There  is  no  greater  pleasure  in  the  world  than 
the  pleasure  that  comes  from  helping  those  who 
are  in  need  of  our  help.  At  every  cabin  they 
visited  the  boys  found  the  folk  in  a  desperate 
and  starving  condition.  Some  of  the  people  de- 
clared that  they  had  almost  relinquished  hope 
of  surviving  until  spring  should  come  and  food 
could  be  had  from  the  sea.  More  than  once  the 
Ragged  Inlet  Guards  were  moved  to  tears  at 
the  pitiful  things  they  beheld  and  the  almost 
maudlin  joy  of  the  people  when  they  received 
their  portion  of  the  meat  and  were  told  that 
more  was  to  be  had  at  White  Fox  River  for  the 
asking. 

There  were  twelve  cabins  to  visit  in  the  hun- 
dred miles  between  White  Fox  River  and  Fort 
Pelican,  from  which  point  they  were  to  turn 
back,  and  in  three  days  the  journey  was  accom- 
plished. Here  they  spent  the  night  with  old 
Tim  Dart,  who  was  a  servant  of  the  Company 
and  had  a  ration  and  was  in  no  need. 

"Dear  heart!"  exclaimed  old  Tim,  as   the 
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sledge  with  the  three  boys,  wearied  and  stifiE 
with  cold,  drew  up  before  his  door.  "  The  lads 
from  Ragged  Inlet,  as  sure  as  I  have  two 
eyes! " 

Old  Tim  insisted  upon  unharnessing  and 
feeding  the  dogs  unassisted,  and  the  boys  must 
needs  hurry  into  the  cabin,  where  old  Tim's 
wife  had  a  pot  of  hot  tea  ready  in  a  jiffy,  and  a 
heaping  plate  of  the  first  bread  they  had  tasted 
in  many  a  day.  And  while  they  ate  the  good 
folk  had  many  questions  to  ask,  and  Mrs.  Dart 
cried  when  they  told  the  story  of  what  they  had 
seen  and  experienced,  and  exclaimed  over  and 
over  again : 

"  Th'  Lard  bless  you,  lads,  for  th'  kindness 
you've  been  doin'." 

And  when  they  turned  back  the  next  morning 
the  old  people  smuggled  a  package  of  hardtack 
biscuits  into  their  komatik  box  for  those  at 
home,  and  Tim  gave  them  a  bundle  of  old  news- 
papers that  the  factor  of  the  Company's  post 
had  given  him  from  a  mail  that  had  reached 
Fort  Pelican  in  February. 

"  They'll  be  good  readin','*  he  explained. 
"  They're  chuck  full  o'  war  news." 

With  no  load  now,  the  dogs  traveled  rapidly, 
and  but  two  days  were  occupied  in  the  return 
journey  to  White  Fox  River.  And  what  a  treat 
old  Tim  Dart's  hardtack  was.  Every  one  had 
a  share  and  they  all  agreed  they  had   never 
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tasted  anything  so  good  in  their  lives  and  that 
Tim  and  his  wife  were  "  wonderful  good  and 
thoughtful." 

But  the  boys  were  to  have  no  rest.  Four 
families  living  to  the  northward  were  still  in 
dire  need  and  must  be  cared  for. 

"  You'd  best  let  your  team  rest  a  spell,  To- 
bias," said  Skipper  MacFarland.  "  Davy  can 
handle  ours,  and  with  a  good  start  in  th'  marnin' 
I'm  not  doubtin'  they'll  carry  you  through  by 
to-morrow  evenin',  and  home  in  good  season 
the  next  day." 

As  Skipper  MacFarland  had  promised,  his 
team  carried  them  to  the  farthest  cabin  in  a  day, 
and  in  mid-afternoon  of  the  following  day  they 
were  back  on  the  Ragged  Inlet  ice.  Their 
homeward  course  brought  them  past  Black 
Bear  Head  and  the  mysterious  house  on  the  hill 
with  its  poles  and  wires  rising  above  it. 

"  Drive  close  in,  Davy,  so  we  can  have  a  fair 
sight  of  her,"  suggested  Tobias  as  they  ap- 
proached. 

And  as  David  turned  the  dogs  nearer  and  the 
house  fell  into  view,  the  boys  saw  three  men 
busy  at  work  near  the  door.  Suddenly  one  of 
them,  discovering  the  dog  team  below  on  the 
ice,  began  frantically  waving  his  arms,  and  he 
started  toward  them,  but  the  other  men  seized 
him  and  dragged  him  into  the  house  and  out  of 
view. 
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"  'Tis  Tom !  'Tis  Tom !  "  shouted  Tobias,  in 
joyful  excitement. 

"  I'm  sure  'twere  Tom,  though  'twas  too  far 
to  make  he  out!"  exclaimed  Donald,  no  less 
excited. 

"  He's  been  bidin'  at  th'  house  up  there  all  th' 
time,  and  they're  holdin'  he  prisoner  and  not 
lettin'  he  go !  "  and  Tobias  could  hardly  restrain 
himself. 

"Oh!  Oh!  Stop  th'  dogs,  Davy!"  cried 
Donald,  almost  beside  himself.  "  Tom's  held 
prisoner!  They're  Germans,  and  they've  cap- 
tured Tom !  " 

David,  who  had  been  busy  with  the  dogs  and 
had  not  seen  the  three  men,  quite  muddled  but 
no  less  excited  with  what  he  heard,  dropped  a 
loop  of  braided  walrus  hide  over  the  front  of 
one  of  the  sledge  runners  to  act  as  a  drag,  for 
the  dogs  were  nearing  home  now  and  none  too 
ready  to  stop.  And  then  shouting  "  Ah !  Ah !  " 
and  running  forward  with  his  long  lash,  brought 
the  team  to  a  halt. 

A  council  was  held.  Donald  was  for  pro- 
ceeding at  once  to  the  house  and  releasing  Tom, 
but  better  judgment  prevailed. 

"  They  wouldn't  be  capturin'  and  keepin' 
Tom  there  if  they  were  Government  folk,"  de- 
clared Tobias.  "  If  they're  Germans  they'd 
never  stop  at  shootin'  us.  There's  four  of  un 
and  only  three  of  us,  and  they're  under  cover 
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and  we're  in  th'  open.  We'll  have  t'  get  Tom 
out  by  some  plan,  and  we'll  have  t'  think  un 
out.     Tom  is  safe  anyhow." 

"  They'd    sure    shoot    us,"    agreed    David. 

"  We'll  have  t'  think  out  some  way  t'  get  th' 
best  of  un  and  get  he  out,"  said  Donald. 

And  so,  wildly  excited  over  their  discovery, 
they  drove  on  to  White  Fox  River  to  discuss 
strategy  and  lay  plans  for  the  release  of  Tom. 


XX 

CAPTAIN  TOBIAS  DOCKET  PLANS 
STRATEGY 

THE  dogs  were  smart  enough  now. 
They  were  near  home  and  no  urging 
was  needed  to  send  them  forward  at  a 
fast  trot  at  first,  and,  after  rounding  the  point 
beyond  Caribou  Cove,  at  a  gallop. 

But  as  fast  as  they  ran  their  gait  could  scarce 
keep  pace  with  the  eagerness  of  the  lads  to  re- 
late what  had  taken  place  at  Black  Bear  Head. 
They  were  bursting  with  the  exciting  and  joy- 
ful news,  and  even  before  they  were  near 
enough  to  be  understood  by  Skipper  Malcolm 
MacFarland,  who  heard  the  yelping  team  and 
hurried  out-of-doors  to  meet  the  returned  trav- 
elers, Donald  shouted: 

"Tom  Hicks  is  up  on  Black  Bear  Head!" 

"  He's  kept  prisoner,"  added  Tobias. 

"  They  cotched  hold  of  he  when  he  tried  to 
run  and  wouldn't  let  him  go,"  David  exploded, 
as  the  dogs  came  to  a  halt. 

"Where  were  he?"  asked  Skipper  MacFar- 
land. 

ai6 
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Just  in  front  o'  th'  house  on  Black  Bear 
Head,"  explained  Tobias,  breathlessly.  "  He 
and  two  others,  and  when  he  sees  us  he  waves 
his  arms  at  us  and  tries  t'  run." 

"  And  th'  two  men  cotched  he,"  continued 
Donald,  for  Tobias  was  quite  out  of  breath, 
"  and  took  he  inside  th'  house." 

"  They're  holdin'  he  prisoner,"  David  said 
excitedly.  "  Tom  were  always  stickin'  to  it 
they  were  Germans,  and  now  we  know  they're 
Germans!  " 

"  They're  strange  folk  up  there  on  Black 
Bear  Head,"  agreed  Skipper  MacFarland. 
"  Unlash  th'  komatik  and  take  th'  things  inside 
and  I'll  loose  th'  dogs  and  be  right  after  you, 
and  hear  about  un." 

Mrs.  Push,  Mrs.  MacMaster  and  Mary,  who 
were  over  for  the  evening,  because  it  was  so 
lonesome  with  Donald  away,  and  even  little 
Margaret,  were  quite  as  excited  as  the  lads  at 
the  wonderful  news  they  brought,  and  when 
Skipper  MacFarland  presently  entered,  after 
loosing  the  dogs  and  hanging  the  dog  harness 
in  the  porch,  he  must  needs  have  the  story  from 
beginning  to  end,  with  every  detail. 

"  I'm  doubtin'  'tis  Tom,  now,"  said  Skipper 
MacFarland  skeptically.  "  'Twere  one  o'  their 
own  men  you  sees.  Though  'tis  strange  he 
should  try  t'  run,  and  strange  they  should  pull 
he  back." 
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"  'Twere  Tom !  "  insisted  Donald.  "  I  knows 
'twere  Tom !  'Twas  some  one  just  his  size  and 
not  so  tall  or  big  as  th'  two  men." 

"  But  how  ever  could  Tom  have  been  in  that 
house  since  Christmas  night,  and  never  gettin' 
away  t'  come  home?  "  asked  Mrs.  MacMaster. 

"  They're  Germans  1  "  announced  Donald. 
"  They're  Germans  come  t'  capture  Th'  Labra- 
dor, just  as  Uncle  Elias  said  they'd  be  doin'. 
Tom's  made  a  prisoner  by  they,  th'  way  they 
made  th'  Belgians  prisoners." 

"  And  they'll  kill  us  all !  "  exclaimed  Mary. 

"  They's  only  four  of  un  and  they  can't  kill 
us  all!"  boasted  David.  "  Th'  Ragged  Inlet 
Guards'll  be  capturin'  they,  an'  they  tries 
un." 

"  I  don't  know  what  t'  think  of  un  now ! " 
announced  Skipper  MacFarland,  who  was 
plainly  puzzled  with  it  all,  and  inclined  to  be- 
lieve the  lads  were  mistaken.  "  What  I  wants 
t'  know  is,  how  ever  could  they  cotch  Tom,  on 
a  night  like  Christmas  night?  What  would 
they  be  cotchin'  he  for,  anyway?  And  if  they 
cotched  he,  why  would  they  be  keepin'  he  up  at 
Black  Bear  Head  all  this  time?  " 

"I  knows  how  it  come  about!  I  knows!" 
announced  Tobias  excitedly.  "  Tom  were 
doubtin'  th'  folk  up  there  and  sayin'  th'  Ragged 
Inlet  Guard  must  find  out  what  they're  about. 
I  says  to  he,  *  How'U  we  find  out,  now,  and  they 
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won't  let  us  go  see  un?  '  and  Tom  says,  *  You're 
Captain  o'  th'  Ragged  Inlet  Guards,  Tobe,  and 
you  says  for  me  to  go  find  out  what  they're 
about,  I'll  go.'  Then  I  says  for  he  to  go  but 
not  t'  get  cotched.  'Twere  snowin'  on  Christ- 
mas night,  and  I'm  thinkin'  now  Tom  thought 
'twere  a  fine  chance  t'  go  under  cover  of  th' 
snow,  and  when  he  was  lookin'  about  they 
cotched  he,  and  he  were  findin'  out  so  much 
about  their  strange  doin's  they're  just  keepin* 
he  there  fearin'  he'll  tell  what  he  sees,  an'  they 
lets  he  go." 

"  Could  you  see  plain  enough  t'  make  certain 
'twere  Tom?"  asked  Skipper  MacFarland. 
"  'Twere  too  far,  I'm  thinkin',  t'  see  his  face." 

"  We  couldn't  see  his  face,"  admitted  Tobias, 
"  but  there's  no  doubtin'  'twere  Tom." 

In  this  the  lads  agreed.  They  had  not  seen 
his  face  or  features,  but  they  had  no  doubt  it 
was  Tom  that  had  signalled  them,  and  no  argu- 
ment could  shake  their  belief. 

While  they  talked  Mrs.  Push,  with  Mary 
MacMaster's  assistance,  had  set  the  table,  and 
now  announced  that  tea  was  ready. 

"Well,  lads,"  invited  Skipper  MacFarland, 
"  set  in,  and  we'll  talk  about  un  whilst  we  eats. 
We've  some  fresh  trout  th'  women  folks  got  to- 
day, and  it's  a  fine  change  from  th'  meat.  I'll 
be  wonderful  glad  when  th'  mail  boat  comes  and 
we  can  have  some  bread  again." 
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They  sat  down,  and  when  Skipper  MacFar- 
land  asked  the  blessing  and  invited  them  to 
"  fall  to,"  they  fell  to  with  a  will,  for  even  the 
exciting  discovery  they  had  made  could  not 
abate  their  hearty  young  appetites. 

"  Now  I'm  thinkin',"  announced  Skipper 
MacFarland,  with  his  customary  caution,  "  we'd 
best  not  say  anything  to  Tom's  folks  till  we 
make  more  certain.  It  would  be  a  sore  disap- 
pointment to  raise  his  mother's  hopes  that  he's 
alive,  and  up  there  in  th'  house  on  Black  Bear 
Head,  and  then  find  it's  one  o'  th'  men  and  not 
Tom  at  all!  'Tis  hard  enough  for  her  to  bear 
without  openin'  up  her  sorrow  again  and  then 
findin'  out  'tis  all  a  mistake  about  Tom  bein* 
there.  I'm  fearin*  we'll  find  Tom's  body  lyin' 
handy  about  here  when  th'  snow  passes  in  th' 
spring." 

It  was  a  vast  disappointment  to  the  lads  not 
to  be  permitted  to  announce  what  they  had 
seen,  and  not  to  take  the  joy  to  Tom's  mother 
and  family  that  such  an  announcement  would 
have  given  them.  But,  as  Skipper  MacFarland 
said,  there  was  ample  opportunity  for  them  to 
have  been  mistaken,  and  it  would  be  well  not  to 
act  in  haste. 

Since  famine  had  fallen  upon  the  settlement 
Ensign  Kruger  had  visited  the  cabins  but  rarely 
and  Ensign  Richter  not  at  all.  It  is  not  a  pleas- 
ant thing  to  witness  want  and  privation.     It  is 
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the  way  the  world  over,  and  always  has  been 
and  always  will  be,  with  quite  too  many.  They 
will  be  good  enough  friends  and  glad  enough 
for  your  company  when  you  are  in  affluence  and 
have  plenty,  but  they  shun  you  and  hardly 
know  you  at  all  when  you  are  in  poverty  and 
want. 

But  folk  of  this  sort  are  after  all  of  no  real 
account  in  the  world.  They  lack  the  fiber  and 
quality  of  true  men  and  women,  and  in  the  end 
the  loss  of  their  friendship  is  not  in  the  least  a 
loss,  but  rather  a  gain,  for  they  never  really 
were  your  friends,  but  make-believe.  They  are 
much  like  gilt  jewelry  and  glass  diamonds. 
They  make  a  fine  show  until  they  are  tested, 
and  then  they  prove  hollow  and  shallow  and  of 
no  value  whatever. 

Ensign  Kruger  and  Ensign  Richter  had  been 
glad  enough  to  visit  the  cabins  when  the  folk 
had  enough  to  eat  and  were  in  good  spirits  and 
could  entertain  them.  But  when  the  people 
were  in  want,  and  had  nothing  to  eat,  and  the 
two  young  men  could  have  helped  them  over  a 
trying  period  with  something  from  the  ample 
stores  in  the  house  on  Black  Bear  Head,  they 
ceased  their  visits. 

For  nearly  a  month  neither  of  them  had  been 
seen  at  any  of  the  cabins,  and  it  was  therefore 
i  vast  surprise  when  Ensign  Kruger  opened  the 
door  and   walked   into    Skipper   MacFarland's 
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cabin,  just  as  the  little  party  had  finished 
supper. 

Skipper  MacFarland  greeted  him,  as  he  never 
failed  to  greet  every  one  who  came  to  his  home, 
cordially  and  hospitably,  and  invited  him  to  sit 
in  for  "  a  cup  o'  tea." 

"  Thank  you,  I've  just  eaten,"  said  the  En- 
sign, taking  a  chair,  and  looking  at  the  three 
lads  in  a  questioning  manner. 

"  You  haven't  been  comin*  down  for  a  long 
time  now,"  remarked  Skipper  MacFarland. 
"  We  were  missin'  you." 

"  I've  been  busy,"  said  the  Ensign.  '*  I 
haven't  been  neighborly." 

It  was  evident  the  Ensign  had  come  for  a 
purpose,  and  he  was  not  as  cordial  as  formerly. 

"  I'm  glad  you  were  comin'  just  now,  for  we 
can  get  at  th'  bottom  of  what  we  been  talkin' 
about,"  and  Skipper  MacFarland,  with  every 
faith  that  he  would  receive  a  true  and  straight- 
forward answer,  for  his  faith  in  mankind  was 
strong,  turned  to  Ensign  Kruger  and  asked: 
"  Is  Tom  in  the  house  up  on  Black  Bear 
Head?" 

"Tom?  What  Tom?"  asked  the  Ensign, 
sparring  for  time,  for  he  had  anticipated  no 
such  direct  question. 

"  Tom  Hicks,  to  be  sure,"  said  the  Skipper. 

"  Tom  Hicks !  "  exclaimed  the  Ensign,  with 
assumed  astonishment.     "  Is  your  mind  failing 
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you,  Skipper?  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that 
Tom  Hicks  perished  on  Christmas  night." 

"  But  we  sees  Tom  on  Black  Bear  Head  when 
we  were  passin'  on  th'  ice,"  broke  in  Tobias, 
unable  to  restrain  himself  longer.  "  Tom  sig- 
nals with  his  arms  and  starts  to  run,  and  th'  two 
men  grabs  he  and  takes  he  in  th'  house." 

"What  are  you  talking  about?  What  kind 
of  a  story  is  this?"  asked  the  Ensign,  again 
sparring  for  time.  "  When  did  all  this  hap- 
pen?" 

"  About  two  hours  ago.  We  sees  he,"  an- 
swered Tobias. 

The  boys,  and  all  present,  indeed,  were  ea- 
gerly watching  the  Ensign  now. 

"  Oh !  Ha,  ha,  ha !  "  laughed  the  Ensign,  as 
though  he  had  heard  something  funny.  "  I 
understand  it  now!  That  is  one  of  our  men 
who  is  subject  to  queer  spells.  He  had  one  of 
the  attacks  this  afternoon,  and  they  had  to  take 
him  inside.  And  you  boys  thought  it  was  Tom ! 
But  that  was  natural  enough.  I  suppose  you 
miss  Tom." 

"  'Twere  Tom !  "  exclaimed  Donald  excitedly. 

"Do  you  doubt  my  word?"  asked  the  En- 
sign, with  a  show  of  injured  dignity. 

"  'Twere  Tom!  I  knows  Tom,"  insisted  Don- 
ald stubbornly. 

"  There,  there,  lad ! "  interrupted  Skipper 
MacFarland,     "  Ensign  Kruger  has  been  tellin* 
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us  who  'twere.  I  were  thinkin'  now  'twere 
something  Uke  this  and  not  Tom  at  all.  Th' 
lads  were  too  far  away  t'  see  rightly,  sir,"  apolo- 
gized Skipper  MacFarland.  "  They  couldn't 
rightly  see  who  'twere,  and  they  thinks  'twere 
Tom." 

Ensign  Kruger  graciously  accepted  the  Skip- 
per's apology  for  Donald's  apparent  rudeness, 
but  Donald  said  nothing,  maintaining  a  sullen 
silence,  while  the  Skipper  and  Ensign  Kruger 
talked  of  other  things,  and  the  incident,  so  far 
as  they  were  concerned,  closed. 

"  We  had  a  wonderful  deer  hunt,"  said  Skip- 
per MacFarland  presently;  "a  wonderful  deer 
hunt,  and  got  a  fine  lot  o'  meat.  An'  you'll  take 
un,  I'll  give  you  a  piece  t'  take  back  t'  Black 
Bear  Head." 

"Deer's  meat!"  exclaimed  the  Ensign. 
"  Certainly  I'll  accept  a  piece !  We  haven't  had 
any  fresh  meat  this  winter  except  rabbits  and 
partridges." 

"  I'm  wonderful  glad  t'  let  you  have  un,"  said 
Skipper  MacFarland,  who  was  always  generous. 
"  Zebedee  and  th'  lads  and  me  killed  forty-eight 
deer,  out  of  a  big  company.  Tobias  there  come 
on  th'  footin',  and  we  found  un  back  on  th'  bar- 
ren hills,  and  went  at  un  and  knocked  un  down." 

"Why  didn't  you  let  me  know?"  asked  the 
Ensign.  "  We'd  like  to  have  joined  in  the 
sport" 
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*'  I  were  thinkin'  of  it,  but  you  weren't  comin* 
down  for  a  long  while,"  explained  Skipper  Mac- 
Farland,  "  and  you  were  sayin'  you  couldn't 
have  folk  comin'  t'  Black  Bear  Head,  so  we 
keeps  away." 

"  Well,  don't  keep  away  the  next  time  there's 
a  deer  hunt  on  foot,"  said  the  Ensign.  "  When 
you're  going  on  another  hunt  let  one  of  the  boys 
come  part  way  up  the  trail  and  fire  his  gun  three 
times,  and  wait  there.  Ensign  Richter  and  I 
will  be  down  in  a  jiffy ;  that  is  if  you  don't  mind 
our  joining  you?  " 

"  We  wouldn't  mind,"  assured  the  good  Skip- 
per. "  'Twould  be  fine  t'  have  you  with  us. 
There's  no  knowin'  but  th'  same  company  may 
be  back,  and  we'll  keep  a  watch  for  un." 

"  It's  good  of  you  to  give  us  this.  Skipper 
MacFarland,"  said  the  Ensign,  as  presently  he 
accepted  a  generous  piece  of  meat  which  the 
Skipper  wrapped  for  him.  "  I'm  glad  you  un- 
derstand that  the  boys  were  mistaken  about 
poor  Tom,  and  have  no  unkind  suspicions  of 
us." 

"  I  were  thinkin'  th'  lads  had  made  a  mis- 
take," assured  Skipper  MacFarland,  "and  I 
weren't  doubtin*  'twere  one  of  your  own  men 
they  saw." 

And  so,  shaking  hands  with  the  Skipper,  En- 
sign Kruger  departed,  highly  pleased  with  his 
evening's  visit,  and  left  Skipper  MacFarland, 
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with  his  abiding  faith  in  man,  very  certain  that 
the  lads  had  been  mistaken  and  had  not  seen 
Tom  at  all,  but  some  one  else. 

But  the  lads  themselves  were  not  satisfied. 
They  believed  their  own  eyes  and  senses,  and 
the  more  they  thought  of  it,  and  the  more  they 
talked  the  matter  over  among  themselves,  the 
more  certain  they  became  that  the  men  on 
Black  Bear  Head  were  Germans  and  that  Tom 
was  a  prisoner  in  the  mysterious  house. 

Tom  was  the  chief  topic  of  conversation 
among  the  lads  when  they  were  alone.  A  hun- 
dred plans  for  his  rescue  were  discussed.  If 
Skipper  MacFarland  would  only  see  matters  as 
they  saw  them,  and  he  and  Uncle  Zebedee  join 
them  in  a  bold  attack,  they  were  certain  they 
could  easily  capture  Black  Bear  Head  and  free 
Tom.  But  Skipper  MacFarland  would  neither 
be  convinced  that  Tom  was  alive  and  a  captive 
nor  that  the  pleasant  and  plausible  Ensign  Kru- 
ger  was  a  German.  Sometimes  deception  pre- 
vails for  a  time,  but  in  the  end  it  is  certain  to  be 
discovered. 

On  the  Sunday  following  the  discovery  of 
Tom's  captivity  Donald  was  studying  the  illus- 
trations in  one  of  the  newspapers  which  Tim 
Dart  had  given  the  lads  upon  their  visit  to  Fort 
Pelican.  The  illustration  was  blurred  and  far 
from  clear,  but  Donald  made  out,  near  a  low 
building,  two  high  poles  connected  by  wires. 


An   old   Canadian   newspaper    furnished   the  key   to   the   secret 

at  Black  Bear  Head. 
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Beneath  the  illustration  he  read :  "  German 
wireless  station  discovered  in  Canada." 

"  That's  what  'tis !  That's  what  'tis !  I  knew 
they  was  Germans !  "  he  exclaimed. 

"Whatever  have  you  found?"  asked  his 
mother. 

"  Look  at  tin !  "  said  Donald,  excitedly  plac- 
ing the  paper  before  her.  "  'Tis  just  like  on 
Black  Bear  Head!" 

It  was,  indeed,  so  far  as  poles  and  wires  were 
concerned,  a  photograph  of  an  arrangement  al- 
most identical  with  that  on  Black  Bear  Head. 

Donald  was  vastly  excited.  He  must  needs 
run  over  at  once  with  the  paper  and  show  it  to 
David  and  Skipper  MacFarland  and  to  Tobias, 
whom  he  found  with  David.  The  two  other 
lads  were  no  less  impressed  with  it  than  him- 
self, but  to  his  disappointment  Skipper  MacFar* 
land  shook  his  head  and  said : 

"  It  looks  like  un,  but  this  is  no  German  place 
on  Black  Bear  Head.  Ensign  Kruger  says  'tis 
not,  and  no  man  would  be  sayin'  'tweren't,  and 
stickin'  to  un  so  long,  if  'twere." 

The  three  lads,  nevertheless,  were  convinced, 
and,  if  possible,  more  certain  than  ever  that 
Tom  was  a  prisoner.  And  they  put  their  heads 
together  and  began  to  make  plans  secretly  and 
quite  independent  of  their  elders. 

"  I  were  readin'  a  piece  in  one  o'  th'  papers,** 
«aid  Tobias,  "  about  how  an  officer,  pretendin* 
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he  was  goin'  to  do  one  thing,  did  something 
else,  and  captured  a  whole  town.  The  paper 
called  tin  strategy.  I'm  thinkin'  we'll  have  t* 
fix  up  some  kind  o'  strategy  like  that  t'  capture 
Black  Bear  Head  and  get  Tom  away.  We'll  all 
try  t'  think  un  out  whilst  we're  on  th'  trails  next 
week." 

The  following  Friday  evening  Tobias,  with 
some  big  burden  on  his  mind,  called  for  David 
to  go  with  him  to  Partridge  Bight,  and  when 
the  three  lads  were  together  he  announced: 

"  I  has  un !     I've  worked  out  th'  strategy !  ** 

"  What  is  he?  "  asked  Donald  excitedly. 

"  'Tis  a  way  t'  get  Tom  free ! "  said  Tobias. 
"We'll  have  t'  do  deceivin',  but  they're  Ger- 
mans up  there  deceivin'  us,  and  /  don't  see  th' 
wrong  in  deceivin'  they.  We've  got  t'  deceive 
ttn  t'  get  Tom  out." 

"  Tell  us  about  un  now,"  urged  David. 

"  Next  week  we  strikes  up  our  traps,"  said 
Tobias.  "  Th'  week  after  we'll  be  bidin'  home, 
and  there'll  be  a  fine  chance.  Ensign  Kruger 
said  if  deer  come  again  t'  fire  three  shots  and 
he  and  Ensign  Richter'd  come  down  t'  hunt. 
*Tis  about  that." 

"  How  about  un?  "  urged  Donald  eagerly. 

"I'm  Captain,"  said  Tobias,  "and  Tm 
thinkin'  'twill  be  best  not  t'  tell  un  till  th'  time 
comes.  If  I  tell  'twill  make  both  o'  you  take 
part  in  th'  deceivin'  too,  and  if  I  don't  tell  un 
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I'll  do  all  th'  deceivin'  alone,  and  'twon't  be  so 
bad  as  'twould  be  for  all  of  us  to  deceive,  if  'tis 
wrong  t'  deceive  th'  Germans,  and  I'm  not 
thinkin'  'tis.  There'll  be  danger  about  un  and 
we  may  all  get  hurt  or  cotched  like  Tom  was, 
but  we've  got  t'  rescue  Tom  th'  first  chance. 

"All  I've  got  t'  say  is,  if  there's  any  deer 
huntin'  t'  do,  and  any  o'  th'  Germans  go  on  th' 
hunt,  we'll  just  let  Uncle  Zebedee  and  Skipper 
MacFarland  go  with  uru  'Twould  make  too 
big  a  company  for  us  all  t'  go.  But  th'  Ragged 
Inlet  Guard'll  come  together  when  they  goes, 
and  then  I'll  tell  all  about  th'  strategy." 

But  not  another  word  would  Tobias  say 
about  his  plan  and  his  strategy,  though  they 
were  to  learn  in  due  time,  and  put  it  into  exe- 
cution, and  it  was  to  be  real  strategy,  too,  and 
they  were  to  play  the  part  of  real  soldiers. 


XXI 

THE  SURPRISE 

THOSE  were  weary  weeks  and  months 
of  captivity  for  Tom  Hicks.  The  en- 
forced confinement  to  the  narrow 
quarters  of  the  house  was  trying  indeed.  He 
was  always  glad  when  they  had  work  for  him 
to  do,  for  he  had  never  in  his  life  moped  and 
dawdled  about  in  idleness. 

Now  and  again,  under  the  eyes  of  his  guards, 
he  was  put  to  work  at  the  wood-pile.  Though 
he  was  never  permitted  to  go  above  a  dozen 
yards  from  the  house,  it  was  a  blessed  relief  to 
be  out-of-doors  and  breathe  the  cold,  fresh  air, 
and  feast  his  eyes  upon  the  good  blue  sky  and 
the  wide-spreading  wilderness,  and  Ragged  In- 
let's white  expanse  of  ice,  reaching  away  toward 
the  sea. 

He  loved  to  look  down  toward  Caribou  Cove, 
where  his  little  cabin  home  lay  sheltered  in  the 
edge  of  the  forest.  His  mother  and  grand- 
father, and  sisters  and  brother  were  there — 
everything  that  was  dear  to  him  on  earth.     He 

was  sadly  lonesome  and  homesick  sometimes, 
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and  these  occasional  glimpses  of  Caribou  Cove 
rendered  his  imprisonment  less  tedious. 

During  the  early  days  of  Tom's  captivity  En- 
sign Kruger  had  frequently  visited  the  cabins, 
and  had  now  and  again  told  him  something  of 
the  folk  at  home.  Tom  had  sent  many  mes- 
sages to  his  mother  by  the  Ensign,  but  no  reply 
and  no  direct  word  from  her  had  ever  been  re- 
turned. 

Tom  marveled  at  this  silence.  Ensign  Kru- 
ger had  led  him  to  suppose  that  his  mother  and 
the  others  knew  of  his  safety  and  whereabouts, 
and  he  was  certain  she  had  sent  him  some  word 
of  love  whenever  she  had  seen  the  Ensign. 

He  had  never  known  a  man  to  dissemble,  and 
it  was  hard  for  him  to  believe  that  his  captors 
had  failed  to  keep  their  promise  to  advise  his 
mother  of  his  safety,  or  that  Ensign  Kruger  had 
not  spoken  the  truth  when  he  said  he  had  told 
Mrs.  Push  where  Tom  was. 

Tom,  always  suspicious  of  these  strangers, 
was  now  certain  beyond  a  doubt  that  they  were 
Germans,  though  he  admitted  to  himself  that 
as  individual  men  they  were  not  so  terrible  as 
he  had  expected  Germans  to  be.  Apart  from 
taking  and  holding  him  prisoner,  they  had 
treated  him  well  enough. 

"  If  Tobe  or  Donald  or  Davy  was  made  a 
prisoner  now,  I'd  be  gettin'  th'  Ragged  Inlet 
Guards  t*  come  up  here  and  set  un  free,"  he 
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soliloquized,  for  he  could  not  in  the  least  under- 
stand why  no  action  had  been  taken  to  rescue 
him.  "  Skipper  MacFarland  and  Grandpop 
would  help,  too.  I  wonder  why,  now,  they  lets 
un  keep  me  here." 

The  thought  that  he  had  been  abandoned  to 
his  fate  by  his  friends  increased  his  sense  of 
loneliness,  and  it  was  accompanied  by  just  a 
tinge  of  bitterness.  But  this  was  the  only  ex- 
planation he  could  make  of  their  inactivity  and 
failure  to  interest  themselves  in  his  dilemma. 

Finally  he  decided  that  if  he  were  to  regain 
his  freedom  it  must  be  entirely  through  his  own 
efforts.  He  had  never  ceased  his  vigilant 
watching  for  an  opportunity  to  escape,  but  he 
had  hoped  for  assistance  from  the  settlement. 

After  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  the  men 
ceased  to  sit  guard  at  night,  and  Tom  began  to 
make  plans  to  steal  out  in  the  darkness  while 
they  slept.  The  chief  obstacle  to  this  was  the 
fact  that  his  own  and  the  other  snowshoes  were 
kept  in  the  porch  at  the  front  of  the  house,  and 
to  reach  them  it  would  be  necessary  to  pass 
through  the  sleeping  quarters  of  the  two  of- 
ficers, after  first  evading  his  guards.  This  was 
a  daring  undertaking,  and  for  a  long  while  he 
hesitated. 

Ensign  Kruger  had  once  warned  him  to  make 
no  movement  in  the  night,  for  both  himself  and 
Ensign    Richter   were    constantly    armed    and 
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might  shoot  any  one  moving  about  the  room 
after  lights  were  extinguished.  There  was  na 
other  way,  however,  for  the  snow  was  quite  too 
deep  to  permit  walking  without  the  snowshoes, 
and  he  was  well  aware  that  any  attempt  to  do 
so  would  end  disastrously. 

It  was  the  middle  of  February  before  the 
long-looked-for  opportunity  came.  It  was  a 
blustery  night.  AH  day  the  snow  had  been 
shifting  in  clouds  before  a  bitterly  cold  wind. 

"  If  I  once  gets  outside,"  thought  Tom,  "  th' 
night  and  th'  drift'll  hide  me,  and  they'll  never 
scotch  me  before  I  gets  home." 

Patiently  he  waited  until  he  was  satisfied, 
from  the  heavy  breathing  of  the  guards,  that 
they  were  asleep.  Then  he  rose  as  stealthily 
as  a  cat,  and  dressed  in  the  darkness.  The  door 
between  the  small  sleeping-room  and  the 
kitchen  was  open,  and  quietly  he  closed  it  after 
him  as  he  passed  out. 

Tom's  heart  was  beating  fast  now.  If  all 
went  well  he  would  soon  be  free,  and  safe  from 
pursuit!  Cautiously  he  approached  the  door 
leading  into  the  officers'  quarters,  opened  it,  en- 
tered the  room  and  closed  the  door  behind  him. 
His  moccasined  feet,  silently  feeling  their  way 
and  making  no  sound,  had  nearly  reached  the 
door  that  opened  into  the  porch  when  one  of 
the  sleeping  men  moved. 

Tom  stood  still  and  motionless.     He  could 
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almost  hear  his  heart  beat.  Tensely  he  waited 
and  listened  for  several  minutes.  There  was  no 
other  sound,  and  deciding  presently  that  the 
man  had  not  awakened  he  took  another  step 
forward,  and  in  an  instant  stood  in  the  full  blaze 
of  a  flashlight. 

"What  are  you  doing  here,  Tom  Hicks?" 
came  the  curt  question  from  Ensign  Kruger. 

"  I  were  goin'  out,  sir,"  answered  Tom. 

"Going  out,  were  you?"  The  Ensign  had 
sprung  from  his  bed,  and  looked  severe  enough. 
"  Do  you  know  you  might  have  been  shot,  steal- 
ing into  this  room  in  the  night?  Now  come 
with  me." 

There  was  nothing  to  do  but  return  with  the 
Ensign,  who  roused  the  two  sleeping  guards 
who  had  never  once  missed  Tom,  and  now 
rubbed  their  eyes  and  looked  foolish  enough 
when  they  saw  him,  all  dressed  as  he  was.  En- 
sign Kruger  spoke  to  them  in  their  rough, 
strange  tongue,  and  though  Tom  could  not  un- 
derstand a  word  of  what  was  said,  he  did  under- 
stand that  there  was  no  little  anger  in  his  voice, 
and  when  one  of  the  men  replied  and  seemed 
resentful,  the  Ensign  slapped  the  man's  face 
with  a  stinging  blow.  Then  the  Ensign  turned 
to  Tom  and  snapped  at  him,  before  striding  out 
of  the  room : 

"  If  you  make  any  more  attempts  to  get 
away,  it  will  go  hard  with  you." 
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The  man  who  had  been  struck  shook  his  fist 
at  the  door  after  the  Ensign  had  departed,  and 
the  two  were  sullen  enough,  and  silent,  while 
Tom  undressed  and  returned  to  his  bed. 

They  took  Tom's  clothes  now,  even  his  moc- 
casins, and  tucked  them  in  the  back  of  the  bunk 
where  they  slept  together,  a  precaution  which 
would  make  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for 
Tom  to  secure  the  things  again  without  disturb- 
ing them.  Then  while  Tom  lay  with  his  brain 
awhirl  with  many  regrets  upon  his  failure,  the 
men  filled  the  stove  with  wood  and  lighted  their 
pipes  and  for  a  long  while  sat  smoking  and 
talking  in  low,  angry  tones,  now  and  again  cast- 
ing menacing  glances  at  the  door. 

Lying  with  his  face  toward  them  and  his  eyes 
half  open,  Tom  watched  them  and  wondered  of 
what  they  talked,  but  was  quite  sure  it  was  re- 
sentment at  Ensign  Kruger's  treatment  of  the 
one  whose  face  had  been  slapped. 

It  was  evident  that  the  men  continued,  in  the 
days  that  followed,  to  nurture  ill-feeling  toward 
Ensign  Kruger.  They  did  their  work  as  usual, 
but  in  a  sullen  manner,  and  often  talked  in  an 
undertone  together,  as  though  afraid  that  what 
they  said  might  be  overheard. 

There  was  no  cessation,  however,  in  their 
vigil  over  Tom.  Indeed,  they  kept  a  much 
closer,  keener  watch  upon  him  than  ever,  and 
never  of  a  night  did  they  fail  to  take  possession 
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of  his  clothes  and  stow  them  in  the  back  of  their 
bed. 

It  was  the  habit  of  the  two  ensigns  to  con- 
verse frequently  in  English,  that  the  guards 
might  not  understand.  Tom  sometimes  heard 
them,  when  he  was  busy  cleaning  their  room, 
but  they  usually  talked  of  strange  things,  the 
purport  of  which  he  could  not  fathom.  There 
were  discussions  of  raiders,  and  sinkings,  of  re- 
treats and  advances,  of  gains  and  defeats,  of 
submarines,  and  bases,  and  of  strange  places  of 
which  he  had  never  heard. 

One  day,  a  fortnight  after  his  attempted  es- 
cape, Tom  happened  to  be  sitting  close  to  the 
door  leading  from  the  kitchen  to  the  ensigns' 
quarters,  when  one  of  the  guards  was  called  to 
the  inside  room  by  Ensign  Kruger.  In  return- 
ing to  the  kitchen  the  guard  left  the  door  ajar, 
and  Tom's  sharp  ears  heard  Ensign  Kruger  re- 
mark: 

"  That  fellow  has  been  sullen  ever  since  tii« 
night  I  slapped  his  face." 

"  Both  of  them  have  been,"  said  Ensign  Rich- 
ter.  "  They're  nursing  a  grudge  and  they 
should  be  disciplined." 

"  I've  had  a  mind  to  do  it,  every  day,"  de- 
clared Ensign  Kruger,  **  but  they're  the  only 
men  we  have,  and  we'd  be  in  a  fix  if  they  mu- 
tinied. I'll  have  to  wait  till  I  get  them  aboard 
the  ship,  and  then  I'll  teach  them  their  place." 
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There  was  silence  for  a  little,  and  Tom  heard 
them  working  at  the  strange  machine  that  had 
attracted  him  on  the  night  of  his  capture.  Pres- 
ently Ensign  Richter  spoke : 

"  We  haven't  been  able  to  raise  the  Straits 
station  for  two  days.  I'm  afraid  something  has 
happened  down  there." 

"  I  hope  it  hasn't  been  discovered,"  remarked 
Ensign  Kruger.  "  I've  expected  it  would  be. 
There  are  too  many  people  down  there." 

"  We  were  in  luck  that  they  detailed  us  to 
this  one,"  said  Ensign  Richter.  "  These  people 
up  here  are  too  thick-headed  to  ever  have  a  sus- 
picion that  we're  Germans." 

"  No,"  laughed  Ensign  Kruger,  "  they 
wouldn't  beheve  it  if  we  told  them." 

"  Have  they  any  suspicion  we  have  this  boy 
up  here?  "  asked  Ensign  Richter. 

"  Not  the  least  suspicion,"  and  Ensign  Kru- 
ger laughed  again.  "  They  think  he  perished 
in  the  blizzard  that  night  we  caught  him,  and  I 
wish  he  had.  He's  in  the  way,  and  I  wish  we 
were  rid  of  him,  but  I  haven't  the  heart  to  dis- 
pose of  him,  and  we  can't  let  him  go." 

"  We  had  to  hold  him,"  said  Ensign  Richter. 
"  He  saw  our  instruments,  and  he'd  have  talked 
if  he'd  got  away,  and  it  would  have  reached  the 
ears  of  some  one  who  understood." 

"  Oh,  it  was  right  to  take  him,"  assured  En- 
sign Kruger.     "  It  was  the  only  safe  way.     We 
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can't  take  any  chances.  I  always  fancied  he 
had  suspicions  of  us,  but  he  was  the  only  one 
that  had,  and  it  was  lucky  you  caught  him." 

One  of  the  men  closed  the  door  and  Tom 
heard  no  more,  but  he  had  heard  quite  enough 
to  set  him  aquiver  with  excitement  and  anger. 
They  had  deceived  him,  and  had  not  told  his 
mother  of  his  whereabouts !  They  had  let  her 
believe  he  had  perished,  and  permitted  her  to  go 
on  sorrowing  and  mourning  him  as  dead !  This 
was  why  the  Ragged  Inlet  Guards  had  not  come 
to  his  rescue !  It  was  all  plain  enough  now,  and 
if  Tom  had  held  any  lingering  doubt  that  these 
were  Germans  he  had  heard  enough  to  dispel  it. 
They  had  themselves  said  that  they  were  Ger- 
mans. 

But  angry  as  Tom  felt  toward  his  captors,  he 
controlled  his  emotions,  and  no  one  suspected 
that  he  had  overheard  a  word.  His  life  train- 
ing as  a  woodsman  had  taught  him  self-control, 
and  it  was  well. 

With  the  knowledge  that  the  folk  of  the  set- 
tlement believed  him  dead,  Tom  had  no  longer 
any  hope  that  some  day  they  would  come  to  hi» 
rescue.  He  realized  he  must  depend  wholly 
upon  his  own  resources.  He  was  ever  in  dan- 
ger, for  should  his  captors  decide  at  any  time 
that  he  was  too  great  a  burden,  they  might 
overcome  their  scruples  against  disposing  of 
him. 
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These  were  the  people  his  father  was  fight- 
ing. Whatever  they  might  be  doing  here  on 
The  Labrador  Tom  did  not  know,  but  it  was 
certainly  something  that  would  bring  injury  to 
his  country,  and  Tom  thrilled  with  the  thought 
that  if  he  could  but  make  his  escape  he  might 
cause  their  capture  and  put  an  end  to  their  evil 
deeds. 

Tom  Hicks  became  more  determined  than 
ever  to  outwit  his  jailers.  It  was  important 
now  that  he  should  escape  and  expose  the  char- 
acter of  these  men,  and  his  brain  was  as  busy 
as  ever  it  could  be  with  schemes. 

Whenever  he  was  idle  now  he  sat  by  the 
door,  hoping  that  some  day  he  might  again  hear 
something  that  would  be  of  value,  and  he  had 
no  qualms  of  conscience  as  an  eavesdropper  but 
rather  felt  that  it  was  his  duty. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  that  Tom  and  the 
two  guards  were  engaged  in  cutting  wood  at 
the  end  of  the  house  one  evening  when,  glanc- 
ing down  upon  the  inlet  ice,  he  saw  a  passing 
dog  team,  and  recognized  his  three  friends. 

His  heart  gave  a  wild  leap  of  joy  and  hope. 
If  he  could  but  attract  their  attention  his  diffi- 
culties would  be  at  an  end,  for  they  would  tell 
his  grandfather  and  Skipper  MacFarland,  and 
they  would  come  to  his  rescue. 

Tom  began  waving  his  arms,  and  suddenly, 
quite  forgetting  the  guards,  and  beside  himself. 
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he  made  a  dash  for  liberty.  But  he  had  no 
snowshoes,  and  quickly  sinking  to  his  waist  in 
snow,  was  overtaken  and  dragged  back  and  into 
the  building  by  the  two  men. 

Ensign  Kruger,  who  had  witnessed  the  affair, 
berated  Tom  roundly,  and  was  angry  enough  at 
what  had  occurred. 

"  Tom  Hicks,"  he  warned,  "  you're  going  to 
get  into  serious  trouble  if  you  persist  in  trying 
to  get  away." 

To  Tom's  astonishment,  however,  the  guards 
did  not  appear  in  the  least  ill-humored  toward 
him,  and  when  they  were  alone  with  him  in  the 
kitchen  they  laughed,  and  one  of  them  slapped 
him  good-naturedly  upon  the  shoulder,  and  then 
shook  his  fist,  as  he  had  done  before,  at  the 
closed  door  leading  to  the  officers'  room.  It 
was  evident  that  these  men  wished  to  be  his 
friends,  but  for  some  reason  feared  the  ensigns. 

Tom  had  fully  expected  to  see  the  Ragged 
Inlet  Guards,  with  his  grandfather  and  Skipper 
MacFarland,  march  up  to  the  house  that  very 
night  and  demand  his  release.  But,  as  we  have 
seen,  nothing  of  the  kind  happened.  And  as 
day  after  day  passed,  and  Tom  saw  no  sign  or 
movement  from  his  friends,  a  new  and  deep 
discouragement  took  possession  of  him. 

They  had  surely  seen  him,  and  he  had  not 
the  slightest  doubt  now  that  they  knew  where 
he  was.     Why,  then,  did  they  not  come  ?    What 
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had  Ensign  Kruger  told  them  or  what  had 
he  done  to  keep  them  away?  Tom  knew  that 
he  had  visited  the  settlement  on  the  evening 
the  dog  team  had  been  seen. 

But  the  days  dragged  on  and  nothing  hap- 
pened until  one  evening  three  rifle  shots  rang 
out  startlingly  close  to  the  house.  Tom  leaped 
to  his  feet  and  stood  eager  and  listening.  He 
heard  some  one  leave  the  other  room.  For  ten 
minutes  Tom  waited,  tense  and  expectant,  and 
then  Ensign  Kruger,  in  a  state  of  high  good 
humor,  entered,  and  gave  some  instructions  to 
the  guards.  Tom  could  not  contain  himself 
another  instant,  and  as  the  Ensign  was  leaving 
the  room  he  blurted  out  the  question : 

"What  were  th*  shootin',  sir?  " 

"  That  was  a  signal  from  your  friends,  in- 
viting Ensign  Richter  and  me  to  take  part  in  a 
deer  hunt  to-morrow  morning,"  said  the  En- 
sign, quite  pleased  and  enthusiastic  enough  with 
the  prospect  of  a  day's  sport  to  forget  for  a 
moment  his  reserve. 

Again  Tom's  heart  sank.  So  that  was  all! 
His  friends  were  taking  these  German  enemies 
on  a  deer  hunt,  and  giving  them  enjoyment, 
while  they  left  him  a  prisoner,  without  even  an 
attempt  at  his  rescue ! 

These  were  bitter  enough  thoughts  to  keep 
Tom  awake  for  a  long  while  that  night,  and  his 
head  was  still  full  of  them  when,  at  an  unusu- 
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ally  early  hour,  and  long  before  daylight,  he 
was  summoned  to  arise. 

Ensign  Kruger  and  Ensign  Richter,  enthu- 
siastic as  two  boys — and  indeed  they  were 
scarcely  more  than  boys, — bustled  back  and 
forth  preparing  for  their  expedition,  and  when 
they  had  eaten  a  hurried  breakfast  and  were 
about  to  depart.  Ensign  Kruger  called  good- 
naturedly  to  Tom: 

"  Don't  try  to  get  away  from  the  men  while 
we're  away,  for  they  won't  let  you,  and  they're 
likely  to  hurt  you  if  you  make  trouble.  We'll 
bring  back  some  venison  to-night." 

The  three  ate  breakfast,  and  when  it  was 
cleared  away  the  guards  lighted  their  pipes  and 
seated  themselves  for  a  quiet  smoke.  Tom  was 
in  anything  but  good  spirits,  and  while  the  men 
chatted  in  their  strange  tongue,  and  he  washed 
and  dried  the  breakfast  dishes,  he  brooded  sul- 
lenly upon  his  fate. 

Day  was  just  breaking  when  he  finished  his 
task,  and  he  was  stooping  to  renew  the  fire  in 
the  stove  when  suddenly  the  two  men  sprang 
to  their  feet  as  the  door  flew  open  and  Tobias, 
Donald  and  David,  armed  with  their  rifles, 
burst  into  the  room. 
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"^  ■  "^OBE !  "  cried  Tom  joyfully.  "  I  knew 
you'd  come!  I  knew  you'd  come!" 
"  Tom !  We  knew  you  were  here !  " 
exclaimed  Tobias,  little  less  moved,  and  his 
voice  trembling  with  excitement.  "  They  said 
'twasn't  you,  but  we  knew  it  was !  " 

"  I  said  'twere  you  we  sees !  "  broke  in  Don- 
ald exultantly. 

"  But  Grandpop  wouldn't  believe  it!  "  added 
David,  no  less  excited  than  the  others. 

The  four  boys  were  so  excited,  indeed,  and 
overjoyed  that  they  had  scarce  noticed  the  Ger- 
mans. But  the  two  men,  completely  surprised, 
made  no  effort  to  move,  and  stood  where  they 
had  risen  upon  the  entrance  of  the  lads. 

Their  guns  were  in  the  adjoining  room  and 
they  were  unarmed,  and  perhaps  the  rifles  in  the 
hands  of  the  Ragged  Inlet  Guards  impressed 
them  with  the  belief  that  any  attempt  at  resist- 
ance would  be  useless.  But  had  they  kept  their 
wits  about  them,  and  made  a  rush  in  that  first 
moment  of  joyful  reunion  of  the  boys,  in  all 
probability    they    could    have    overcome    and 
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taken  captive  the  whole  Ragged  Inlet  Guard, 
for  the  three  were  oblivious  to  everything  but 
the  fact  that  they  had  found  Tom  alive  and 
well. 

"  Don't  let  un  move !  Don't  let  th'  Germans 
move!"  exclaimed  Tom  when  one  of  the  Ger- 
mans, realizing  the  situation  at  last,  took  a  step 
toward  the  door  of  the  inner  room. 

Instantly  the  three  rifles  snapped  to  the 
shoulders  of  the  lads,  and  the  men  stood  im- 
movable as  statues  as  they  looked  into  the 
menacing  muzzles. 

"  We  won't  be  doin'  you  harm,  now,  and  you 
keeps  quiet,"  said  Tobias.  "  You  better  set 
in  them  chairs  and  keep  still." 

The  men  did  not  understand  the  words,  but 
when  Tom  motioned  to  the  chairs  they  sat 
quietly  down  and  refilled  and  relighted  their 
pipes  as  though  it  was  all  a  matter  of  course 
and  the  incident  was  at  an  end  and  there  was 
nothing  for  them  to  do  but  accept  their  capture 
as  an  established  fact. 

"  We'll  have  t'  be  makin'  up  our  minds  what 
we'll  do  pretty  quick,"  said  Tobias,  elated  and 
excited  at  the  success  thus  far  of  his  strategy. 
"  I  were  tellin'  they  about  a  company  o'  deer 
back  in  th'  barren  hills,  and  they're  gone  after 
un,  and  we'll  have  t'  have  everything  fixed  and 
be  ready  for  un  when  they  come  back." 

"  They  won't  be  back  before  noon,  whatever. 
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said  Tom.  "  They  won't  be  through  with  th* 
deer  before  that.  I'll  go  right  down  t'  tell 
Mother  I'm  alive  and  didn't  perish.  I  wants  t' 
see  they  all  wonderful  bad,  and  I'll  get  my  rifle 
and  be  back  before  they  gets  back  from  th' 
deer  hunt." 

"  They'll  be  back  inside  an  hour,"  warned 
Tobias.  "  There  ain't  any  deer  there,  and 
they'll  find  un  out  soon  enough.  That's  my 
strategy.  I  deceived  un  about  th'  deer  t'  get 
Ensign  Kruger  and  Ensign  Richter  both  away 
from  here  th'  same  time,  so  we  could  get  in 
without  them  stoppin'  us." 

"An'  you  got  Skipper  MacFarland  an'  Uncle 
Zebedee  out  o'  th'  way,  too,  with  th'  strategy !  " 
exclaimed  Donald  admiringly,  who  with  David 
had  supposed  until  this  moment  that  the  deer 
hunt  was  genuine. 

"  I  never  would  have  thought  o'  that!  "  David 
broke  in  enthusiastically.  "  Your  grandpop 
and  my  grandpop,  Tom,  wouldn't  believe  they 
was  Germans,  and  they  wouldn't  believe  you 
was  up  here,  and  they  wouldn't  have  let  us  come 
if  they  was  home.  That's  why  Tobe  worked  th* 
strategy  t'  get  un  all  away ! " 

"  Have  these  men  got  any  guns  handy  where 
they  might  get  un?"  asked  Captain  Tobias, 
suspicious  of  the  captives,  and  no  doubt  feeling 
a  degree  of  importance. 

"  Each  of  un  has  a  gun  in  th'  room  right  here 
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where  we  sleeps,"  said  Tom,  "  and  there's  more 
guns  in  th'  room  where  Ensign  Kruger  and 
Ensign  Richter  stops." 

"We  better  take  th'  two  guns  right  out  o* 
this  room  and  put  un  in  th'  other  room,  and 
have  un  all  together,"  suggested  Tobias.  "  Then 
whilst  we  plans  what  we'll  do  they  can't  step 
in  and  get  at  un." 

"  I'll  use  one  of  un  myself,"  said  Tom,  as  he 
secured  the  two  rifles,  retaining  one  while  he 
took  the  other  into  the  ensigns'  room  and  the 
four  took  their  station  between  the  prisoners 
and  the  door. 

"  Now,"  asked  Tobias,  "  what'll  we  do  with 
th'  prisoners?  They're  like  t'  make  trouble 
whilst  we  captures  th'  other  two  when  they 
comes." 

"Tie  un  up,"  suggested  Donald.  "There's 
plenty  o'  rope  handy." 

"  We'll  have  t'  let  Grandpop  and  Uncle  Zebe- 
dee  know,"  cautioned  David.  "  If  they  don't 
know.  Ensign  Kruger  and  Ensign  Richter, 
when  they  comes  up  here  and  finds  we've  cap- 
tured th'  place  and  took  their  men  prisoners, 
and  they  can't  get  in,  are  like  t'  go  back  and 
surprise  Grandpop  and  Uncle  Zebedee  and 
capture  all  th'  houses  and  everybody  down  there 
before  they  knows  about  un !  " 

"That's  just  what  they'd  do, 'now!"  ex- 
claimed Tobias.     "  I  never  thought  o'  that! " 
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"  I've  been  thinkin'  a  wonderful  lot  about  un 
goin'  down  some  day  and  capturin'  you  all," 
said  Tom.  "  Thinkin'  is  about  all  I've  been 
doin'.  We  got  t'  let  un  know  down  there,  so 
they'll  be  ready  for  un." 

"  I  knows  how  t'  fix  un !  "  suggested  Donald. 
"  Let  Tom  run  right  down  and  tell  his  mother 
he's  alive  and  didn't  perish  Christmas  night. 
'Tisn't  right  t'  have  she  waitin'  even  this  long  t' 
know  about  un.  Then  they'll  know  and  Tom 
can  come  right  back  and  help  us." 

"  That's  fine,"  agreed  Tom,  who  could  hardly 
wait  to  be  off. 

"And  have  Abbie  run  right  over  an'  tell 
Davy's  mother,  and  Donald's,"  said  Tobias. 
"  Have  un  all  come  over  with  guns.  An'  you 
tell  Grandpop  and  tell  my  folks  t'  be  ready. 
Grandpop'll  be  gettin'  his  old  swile  gun  out. 
And  when  Skipper  MacFarland  and  your  grand- 
pop  gets  back  they  can  tell  un,  so  they'll  be 
ready  if  Ensign  Kruger  and  Ensign  Richter 
goes  down  there  when  they  finds  us  here. 
Everybody'll  be  ready  for  un  then." 

Tom,  in  the  greatest  excitement  at  the  pros- 
pect of  meeting  his  mother,  secured  his  long- 
desired  snowshoes  and  was  ready  at  once. 

"  Tell  un,"  cautioned  Tobias  as  Tom  was 
leaving,  "  t'  take  th'  guns  away  from  Ensign 
Kruger  and  Ensign  Richter,  and  t'  watch  un 
close,  now ! " 
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"And  you  hurry  right  back  here,"  added 
Donald.     "  We'll  be  needin'  you." 

Tom  did  not  walk;  he  ran.  No  one  saw  his 
approach  as  he  turned  up  the  trail  to  the  cabin, 
and  a  great  lump  was  in  his  throat  when  he 
lifted  the  latch  and  opened  the  door. 

His  mother  was  sewing,  and  she  started  and 
looked  up  expectantly,  as  she  always  had  since 
the  night  of  his  disappearance, 

"  My  lad !  Oh,  my  lad !  "  she  cried  as  she 
rushed  to  him  and  he  folded  her  in  his  arms. 

"  Mother !  Oh,  Mother !  I  been  wantin'  you 
so  much !  "  he  choked. 

And  then  while  she  stroked  his  hair  and 
caressed  his  face  they  both  wept,  and  Tom  was 
not  ashamed  of  his  tears,  for  this  was  his 
mother,  and  over  and  over  again  in  a  prayer  of 
thanksgiving  she  repeated : 

"Oh,  th'  Lard  is  good!  My  lad!  My  lad! 
Th'  Lard  is  good  t'  send  you  back  t'  us !  ** 

Then  he  must  needs  kiss  Abbie,  who  was 
standing,  crying  with  sheer  joy,  and  hug  little 
Sammy  and  the  baby,  who  were  overjoyed  that 
their  lost  brother  was  returned  to  them. 

But  there  was  no  time  to  be  wasted.  Quickly 
Tom  told  what  had  happened,  and  sent  Abbie 
running  to  White  Fox  River  and  Partridge 
Bight  to  arouse  the  folk  there.  Then  he  ran 
into  the  Docket  cabin,  and  Mrs.  Docket,  verily 
believing  he  was  his  own  ghost,  nearly  fainted. 
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and  Uncle  Elias,  who  was  up  and  about  again, 
became  greatly  excited,  and  took  down  his  an- 
cient seal  gun  with  trembling  old  hands,  de- 
claring as  he  did  so : 

"/"//  capture  th'  tricky  Germans  when  they 
comes!  I'll  capture  un!  I  knowed  they  was 
Germans  all  th'  time.  Oh,  I  knowed  it.  They're 
up  t'  all  sorts  o'  tricks,  but  /'//  show  un  a  trick, 
I  will!  Take  Tom  Hicks  prisoner!  I'll  show 
un!" 

Never  before  had  there  been  such  happen- 
ings in  Ragged  Inlet,  and  when  a  moment  later 
Tom  sped  back  on  his  snowshoes  to  Black  Bear 
Head  the  folk  of  the  cabins  were  in  such  a  state 
of  mingled  joy  and  excitement  as  they  had 
never  before  experienced. 

The  Ragged  Inlet  Guards  had  not  been  idle 
during  Tom's  brief  absence,  and  when  Tom 
burst  breathlessly  into  the  room  upon  his  re- 
turn from  Caribou  Cove  he  found  everything 
in  readiness  for  the  early  arrival  of  Ensign 
Kruger  and  Ensign  Richter.  There  was  no 
time  to  be  lost,  as  Captain  Tobias  had  stated,  if 
his  strategy  were  to  end  in  success,  for,  as  he 
had  predicted,  they  had  not  long  to  wait. 

The  prisoners,  securely  tied  to  chairs,  were 
in  the  sleeping  room.  Donald  was  standing  at 
a  window  in  the  officers'  room  to  watch  the 
trail  leading  up  to  the  house,  for  it  was  certain 
that  the  two  ensigns,  unless  they  should  go 
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home  with  Skipper  MacFarland  and  Zebedee, 
would  return  by  this  route.  The  others  held 
themselves  in  readiness  at  the  door  between  the 
officers'  room  and  the  kitchen,  where  they  could 
cover  with  their  rifles  whichever  entrance  the 
men  should  choose. 

"  They're  comin' ! "  Donald  presently  an- 
nounced with  suppressed  excitement. 

"Which  way?"  asked  Tobias. 

"This  way!  In  here!"  answered  Donald, 
turning  about,  after  what  seemed  a  long  while 
to  the  other  excited  lads. 

In  a  moment  they  heard  the  outer  porch  door 
open,  and  close.  And  the  next  instant  Ensign 
Kruger  and  Ensign  Richter  stood,  completely 
surprised,  looking  into  the  muzzles  of  four 
steadily  aimed  rifles. 

"What  does  this  mean?  What  are  you  fel- 
lows doing  here?"  demanded  Ensign  Kruger 
angrily. 

"  Stand  your  rifles  agin'  th*  wall,  and  step 
out  in  th'  room  where  you  can't  get  at  un,"  di' 
rected  Tobias. 

"And  you  better  not  be  tryin'  t'  get  away,  or 
it'll  go  hard  with  you,"  added  Tom,  quoting 
Ensign  Kruger's  oft-repeated  caution  to  him- 
self. 

The  two  men  looked  at  the  lads  uncertainly, 
but  the  faces  were  grim  and  determined  enough 
to  lead  them  to  decide  that  resistance  might  be 
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unsafe,  and  leaning  the  rifles  against  the  wall 
they  stepped  to  the  center  of  the  room. 

*'  This  is  outrageous ! "  exploded  Ensign 
Richter. 

"  Some  crazy  notion  of  these  boys,"  said 
Ensign  Kruger,  suddenly  deciding  to  control  his 
temper.  "  When  Skipper  MacFarland  learns 
what  has  taken  place  here  he'll  see  that  we  are 
released  and  attend  to  these  fellows." 

"  Grandpop'U  see  you're  not  runnin'  loose!" 
resented  David. 

"  I  were  sayin'  Tom  was  here  when  you  said 
he  weren't,"  said  Donald.  "  Skipper  MacFar- 
land were  believin'  you,  and  not  believin'  you 
were  Germans.     Now  he'll  know  you  is  Ger- 


mans." 


"  This  is  a  Government  station,  and  we  had 
to  obey  orders,  and  not  let  people  out  of  here 
that  once  came  in,"  explained  Ensign  Kruger, 
trying  his  old  tactics.  "  Of  course,  now  that 
you  have  all  been  here,  if  you'll  promise  not  to 
tell  any  one  what  you've  seen  we'll  let  you  go 
and  Tom  Hicks  may  go  with  you." 

"  We'll  be  goin'  when  we  pleases,"  retorted 
Tom.  "  I  heard  you  sayin'  you  was  Germans, 
and  we  was  thick-headed  and  wouldn't  believe 
it  if  you  told  us." 

"  We'll  be  goin'  and  comin',  but  you'll  be 
bidin'  here  till  we  takes  you  out,"  appended 
Tobias. 
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"  See  here,  boys,"  and  Ensign  Kruger  as- 
sumed a  wheedling  tone,  "  I'll  tell  you  what 
we'll  do.  We'll  give  you  a  barrel  of  flour  each, 
and  we'll  give  you  each  a  hundred  dollars  to 
let  us  go." 

"  No ! "  blurted  the  Ragged  Inlet  Guards  in 
unison. 

Ensign  Kruger  and  Ensign  Richter  conferred 
in  German  for  a  moment,  edging  as  they  did  so 
toward  their  guns.  During  the  parley  the  lads 
had  taken  their  rifles  from  their  shoulders,  and 
now  Tom,  observing  the  apparent  object  of  the 
men,  threw  his  gun  back  to  his  shoulder,  and 
commanded : 

"Stop  backin'  and  come  this  way!  It'll  be 
goin'  hard  with  you,  an'  you  tries  to  get  away ! " 

"  That's  all  right,"  said  Ensign  Kruger  as  the 
two  hastily  stepped  forward.  "  See  here,  boys! 
We'll  give  you  a  thousand  dollars  each,  which 
is  about  all  the  money  we  have,  and  let  you  keep 
all  the  stores  in  this  house,  if  you'll  let  us  take 
our  papers  and  go  free." 

"Is  that  all  th'  money  you  has?  "  asked  To- 
bias, to  the  vast  astonishment  of  his  friends. 

"  Nearly  all,"  answered  the  Ensign  eagerly. 

"Is  it  all?  "insisted  Tobias. 

"Well — no.  We  have  five  thousand  dol- 
lars," admitted  the  Ensign  reluctantly. 

"  Is  it  your  money  or  Government  money?  ** 
asked  Tobias. 
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**  Forty-five  hundred  dollars  of  it  is  Govern- 
ment money;  the  remainder  is  our  own,"  said 
the  Ensign. 

"  We'll  tell  our  Government  forty-five  hun- 
dred dollars  of  un  belongs  to  they,  and  th'  rest 
belongs  to  you,"  was  Tobias's  startling  an- 
nouncement, "  We'll  take  un  and  give  un  all 
t'    th'    Government,    but    we    ain't    lettin'    you 

go- 
Then,   in   spite   of   anger   and   protests,   the 

Ragged  Inlet  Guards  proceeded  to  bind  their 
additional  prisoners  as  they  had  bound  the  first, 
and  had  scarcely  accomplished  it  when  Skipper 
MacFarland  and  Uncle  Zebedee,  both  in  a  state 
of  high  excitement,  burst  in  upon  them. 

Even  Skipper  MacFarland  had  no  doubt  now 
that  the  prisoners  were  Germans,  and  he  praised 
the  Ragged  Inlet  Guards  for  the  strategy  and 
capture;  and  Uncle  Zebedee,  even  better 
pleased,  if  possible,  declared: 

"  I  always  suspicioned  they  was  Germans." 
The  prisoners  were  unbound  and  confined  to 
the  little  sleeping  room,  with  two  of  the  lads 
doing  regular  guard  duty.  Ensign  Kruger  and 
Ensign  Richter  objected  to  the  indignity  of 
sharing  the  same  quarters  with  the  two  seamen, 
but  the  Ragged  Inlet  Guards  could  see  no  rea- 
son for  making  a  distinction  between  their 
prisoners.  They  were  all  enemies  alike  and 
were  to  receive  like  treatment. 
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Then  a  thorough  search  of  the  larger  living- 
room  was  made.  Among  the  numerous  papers 
discovered,  all  of  w^hich  w^ere  carefully  pre- 
served, they  came  upon  the  little  leather-covered 
book  that  had  been  found  in  Skipper  MacFar- 
land's  shop  at  Big  Bowl  Harbor  and  later  de- 
livered to  Ensign  Kruger.  With  it  was  an- 
other leather-covered  book,  exactly  its  counter- 
part, save  that  it  lacked  the  newspaper  clipping 
pasted  upon  the  inside  of  the  front  cover. 

It  was  tedious  work  guarding  the  prisoners 
night  and  day  during  the  long  weeks  that 
elapsed  before  Ragged  Inlet  was  again  freed 
from  ice.  Then  the  four  men  were  transferred 
to  Big  Bowl  Harbor  to  await  the  coming  of  the 
mail  boat  in  July. 

And  when  at  last  the  mail  boat  one  day 
steamed  through  High  Rock  Tickle,  the  Cap- 
tain and  the  whole  crew  praised  the  Ragged 
Inlet  Guards  for  having  done  their  country  a 
great  service. 

"The  Ragged  Inlet  Guards  will  have  to  go 
to  St.  Johns  with  me,"  declared  the  Captain, 
"  to  deliver  their  prisoners  to  the  military  au- 
thorities. I'll  bring  you  back,  lads,  when 
you've  turned  them  over." 

And  so  it  came  about  that  the  Ragged  Inlet 
Guards  made  the  wonderful  voyage  to  St. 
Johns,  and  into  the  great  mysterious  world  of 
which  they  had  heard  and  dreamed.     And  the 
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great  men  to  whom  they  surrendered  their 
prisoners  had  much  to  say  in  their  praise. 

They  were  told  that  for  many  months  the 
Government  officials  had  been  searching  the 
coast  of  Newfoundland  for  a  powerful  wireless 
telegraph  station  that  was  transmitting  to  Ger- 
many information  gathered  by  German  spies 
in  Canada  and  relayed  by  other  smaller  stations 
to  this  central  one. 

"  It  was  never  suspected,"  said  the  officer, 
"  that  the  station  was  down  on  The  Labrador, 
and  but  for  the  watchfulness  of  you  lads  it 
might  have  remained  and  continued  to  do  harm 
for  a  long  while.     I  congratulate  you." 

"  I  heard  un  speak  of  a  Straits  station,*'  ven- 
tured Tom. 

"  A  Straits  station?  "  said  the  officer.  "  Oh, 
yes,  that  was  a  small  relay  station  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle.  It  was  dis- 
covered and  dismantled.  But  the  Ragged  Inlet 
station,  I  am  quite  certain,  is  the  big  one  we 
were  after." 

And  so  it  proved.  The  Ragged  Inlet  Guards 
were  returned  to  Big  Bowl  Harbor  on  a  British 
cruiser.  Here  they  led  the  naval  officers  to  the 
cache  on  Black  Heart  Island.  This  was  found, 
upon  examination,  to  contain  one  hundred  and 
twenty  barrels  of  gasoline,  doubtless  intended 
as  a  supply  base  for  submarines,  for  even  then 
the  Germans,  with  their  usual  foresight,  were 
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planning  an  extensive  use  of  their  under-seas 
craft.  The  officers  were  then  led  to  Black 
Bear  Head,  and  the  wireless  station  dis- 
mantled. 

None  of  the  papers  had  been  removed  from 
the  house  at  Black  Bear  Head.  These  were  dis- 
covered to  contain  information  of  great  impor- 
tance, and  the  leather-covered  books,  as  Brother 
Powers  had  surmised,  proved  to  be  secret  codes 
used  by  the  Germans  in  the  transmission  of 
messages. 

In  the  building  were  found  considerable  stores 
of  flour,  salt  pork  and  beef,  tinned  goods,  coffee, 
tea,  sugar  and  other  supplies.  These,  together 
with  the  furniture,  were  delivered  to  the 
Ragged  Inlet  Guards  as  a  reward. 

But  the  greatest  reward  of  all  came  one 
autumn  day  when  the  mail  boat  brought  to  Big 
Bowl  Harbor  a  package  containing  a  medal  for 
each  member  of  the  Guards.  On  the  face  of  the 
medal  was  engraved  his  name,  with  the  words, 
"  Ragged  Inlet  Guards,  Labrador,"  and  on 
the  reverse  side  appeared  the  inscription: 
"Awarded  by  His  Majesty,  George  IV.,  in 
recognition  of  bravery  and  loyal  service.** 
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